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FOR PLEASANT MOMENTS— 
Behold good taste stepping out! 
Lo! A party in prospect, an evening in bloom! 


What a setup for two... A double order of Perfect Memories, 


when PM keeps a date with gardenias! 


IF IT ISN°T IT ISN°T AN EVENING 


National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 


Blended Whiskey. 86 Proof. 70% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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Dad will be the picture of crisp, cool comfort 


if your Father’s Day gift is a pair of Haggar 
Slacks. He will like the perfect fit, tailored: 


4 ¥ 
comfort, and good looks always found in these Md 


fa, 


handsome slacks. Ask for Haccar Trousers 


+++ aname that wears well. 


A Snap 
foe Father 
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HAGGAR 


The ZEPHYR 
Model 2-8 


Brown and White 


Hand Woven Vamp 


Smartness that reflects ut- 
most originality in design, 
and exceptional skill in 
crafting rich, supple leath- 
ers, make Weyenberg 
Shoes the outstanding 
“style-buy” of the season. 


WEYENBERG SHOE Mee. Co. 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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life, when a relentless enemy ‘struck 
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Tell it to True. 


Address 1501 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


ON THE BLACK 


Sirs: Warren Baumgartner’s Ozark Float 
Trip (March) does not go into enough detail. 
The greatest thrill on a Black River float is 
gained that first few hours after leaving 
Riverside. You are standing near the prow 


casting shoreward into the river and one of 


those small-mouths strikes your offering (he 
need not weigh over 2% Ibs.)—this is the su- 
preme moment. You may get other strikes, 
and you may have enough when your guide 
steers into a gravel bar for supper but if not 
he will always have enough fodder. Then in 
the morning when you are awakened and the 
guide hands you a hot toddy with the juice 
of a lemon before you get out of the blankets. 
Boy! He forgot the still- fishing after dark 
when the Jacks are hitting, You tie a bell- 
shaped sinker on your line with a live min- 
now about 16 inches above the end and 
after casting out into the clear water and 
setting the rod in a fork... out of the dark- 
ness the shrill Zing-g-g-g brings you back on 
the double and you set the steel and leisurely 
reel in a 7- pound Jack that has run up and 
down the river and strained the rod until 
you think it will never be straight again. 
The natives are the most obliging of any 
area I have ever fished in. The name of the 
bass is always “Red Eye” and the Jacks are 
always “Moon Eyes” in their lingo, 


—F, X. McCormack, St. Louis, Mo. 


ARBUTUS ON THE IRON RANGES 


Sirs: I read the story of Florence, Wisc., 
Wild Days on the Iron Ranges (Jan.), and it 
took me back sixty years. I lived in Florence 
at the time, and all my life have never en- 
joyed better days. While visiting there, I 
met a lady from Canada, and we decided 
to start a dressmaking shop, so rented two 
rooms in back of a dry-goods store owned 
by a Mr. Gordon. We had all the sewing we 
could do, also did sewing for this same Mina 


Mudge. I never sewed for a nicer person; 
of course we knew what she was, but as we 
were sewing for the public—she was wonder- 
ful pay, and a perfect lady. It is hard to 
think of her doing the things she did. The 
mines and the lumber camps were working, 
and there was perfect law and order, 

We had wonderful times in summer, play- 
ing tennis and gathering arbutus, They had 
a nice church and I used to sing in the 
choir 

—Mrs. Ina Rogers Elliott, Menasha, Wisc. 


VANDAL TOURISTS 


Sirs: You were absolutely right when you 
thought the “good people of Arizona” would 
be interested in Roy Mason's letter regarding 
Tombstone, in the March TRUELY Yours. 

When he writes of “vandals in the West” 
destroying old landmarks we quite agree, but 
the vandals are not local residents. Those 
we fear are the tourist-vandals who would 
carry the old town away, bit by bit, to add to 
their collections of souvenirs! A story in the 
Tombstone Epitaph, June 29, 1944, said: “A 
very few years ago Boothill Graveyard had 
well-marked graves... vandals, disguised as 
tourists, have stripped the headstones, writ- 
ten their names and addresses in every avail- 
able space, taken complete wooden markers 
from the graves, removed and destroyed 
fences, and taken funeral wreaths and even 
the vases and urns... Some years ago Colum- 
bus Giragi brought in an exquisite and val- 
uable five-foot slab of petrified wood, which 
he placed on the grave of famed Quong Kee, 

Today that rare specimen of ancient wood 
has been chiseled down to a level with the 
cement in which it was imbedded. .. .” 

As to Mr, Mason’s complaints about “im- 
proving” old adobe structures, does he think 
adobe buildings could withstand the ele- 
ments for over 70 years without repair? Does 
he know that after the flooding of the mines 
made Tombstone a ghost town overnight, 


CAN YOUR SCALP PASS THE 


"FN TEST? 


FN 
the famous 
Finger Nail 

Test 


ys “Tt’s F-N, the test for men!’’ Scratch your 
@ head—TIf you find dryness or loose dan- 
druff you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. Buy the 
large economy size. 


YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


A little Wildroot Cream-Oil can do a big 
#job for your hair. Keeps it well groomed 
all day long without that greasy, plastered 
down look! Your hair looks and feels good! 


NON-ALCOHOLIC 


CONTAINS 
LANOLIN! 


LANOLIN is an 

eoil resembling the 
natural oil of the hu- 
man skin! No wonder 
4 out of 5 users in a 
nation-wide test pre- 
ferred Wildroot 
Cream-Oil to other 
hair tonics. Get it 
from your barber or 
drug counter. 


IMPORTANT: Smart 
women use Wild- RELIEVES DR : 
root Cream-Oil for VNESS 
quick grooming, REMOVES 

and to relieve dryness. Excellent fon 
training children’s hair too! 


SHARE weeg atvene wone, 
WILDROOT 
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GROOMS THE HAIR 


TUNE IN... TWO NETWORK SHOWS! 
“The Adventures of Sam Spade” Sun. 


evenings, CBS Network; "King Cole Trio 
Time” Sat. afternoons, NBC Network. 


Lucky Dad! Now he’s 

got his Light for Life, 
the automatic lighter with the miracle 
wick that lights every time but doesn’t 
burn down! It’s a precision instrument 
of jewel quality, too, truly the ‘‘some- 
thing super’’ for Fathers’ Day giving! 
At jewelry, department and men’s fur- 
nishing stores. Please do not order 
from the factory. 


EVANS CASE COMPANY 


North Attleboro, Massachueetts 


Makers of fitted handbags, compacts, cigarette cases and 
automatic lighters. 
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there were not enough people left to under 
take or finance the preservation of the build- 
ings? Does he know that every effort was 
made to interest the Government and the 
State in making Tombstone the Arizona 
shrine it deserves to be? 

When Mr. Mason refers to the “improve- 
ments” in the Nellie Cashman boarding 
house, does he know that the only repairs 
made over the years have been those neces- 
sary to prevent the building from disintegra- 
tion? Did he enter the rooms and see the 
famous old fireplace, or the high-ceilinged 
living room and bedrooms, which remain 
just as they were in Nellie’s day? 

Possibly Mr. Mason will return to Tomb- 
stone and stay long enough to learn the 
reasons for some of the conditions he so 
caustically describes. 


—Juanita N. Baker, Tombstone, Ariz. 


BaiLtey FAN MaIL 


Sirs: After reading The Road to Ruin 
(March) by Tom Bailey, I don’t think he 
should ever play roulette. He says that 
Wayne played $20 on a number on the rou- 
lette wheel, took the winnings and played 
$200, “tne limit on any one number.” bailey 
then states that Wayne “won better than 
$3,000 in two turns of the wheel.” I guess he 
did! As any wheel (even in those days) pays 
off at 35 to 1, Wayne would have $720 coming 
on the first spin. On the next go-’round, $200 
(the house limit) on the winning numoper 
should leave him with a total of $7,720 on 
the two turns. Wayne being a crooked gam- 
bler, I can just see his face when he was paid 
off less than half his winnings. You would 
be bit et how indignant a crook becomes 
when he gets a short count. 


—Dick Hill, Carson City, Nev. 
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Dick, you’re right. On the second turn he 
won better than $7,000. The “$3,000” was 
either an error on my part or the stenog- 
rapher miscopied it. . . . No, I shouldn’t 
play roulette, but do.—Tom Bailey. 


Sirs: Even so splendid a writer as Tom 
Bailey can slip up, as in The Road to Ruin. 
The word “dude” had not been coined in 
1873; it was “dandy.” “Dude” came along 
ten years later. In a mining camp, midday 
dinner was never called “lunch” and a re- 
volver was not called a “gun” until the late 
’80s.—G. E. Steunenberg, Los Angeles, Calif. 


In western mining camps the word 
“dandy” was seldom used, though it was com- 
monly heard in the cities of the time. In old 
newspaper files of the ’70s I found “dude 
gambler” mentioned time and again. A re- 
volver was called a “gun” during Chisholm 
Trail days —Tom Bailey. 


Sirs: Just finished reading Tom Bailey’s 
short feature, The Man Who Wouldn’t Die 
(March), and would like to point out that the 
men who volunteered to stay with Hugh 
Glass after he was almost fatally injured by 
a bear were not Henry Long and Charles 
Duprey, as stated, but were men named 
Fitzgerald and Jim Bridger. Then only 19 
years old, Bridger later became a great moun- _ 
tain man, trapper and guide, 


—L. P. Whitney, Kansas City, Mo. 


There are two or three versions of who the 
men were that stayed with Glass. I doubt that 
anyone knows for sure.——Tom Bailey. 
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Consider it done, Sam—Eds. 


Sirs: Robert E, Pinkerton pulls one which 
is technically correct, but it irks our artistic 
soul no end. Seems one George Siedlecki 
wrote in to ask if dog ticks can be removed 
with kerosene. Shades of the dark ages! The 
very thought of picking ticks manually 
makes me a little more tired than usual... 
If we are offering advice, let it be helpful 
as well as authentic, Any pet shop, seed store, 
etc., will be glad to sell the gentleman a four- 
bit bottle of some modified sheep-dip com- 
pound which will not only do the job.in a 
hurry but will leave your pet smelling like 
pine woods.—F. E. Spalding, Globe, Ariz. 


Sirs: Your story in March, Son of the Wind, 
by the self-styled authority on horses, Chico 
McRae, impelled me to speak up in defense 
of the misunderstood cowboy. These horse 
breakers, says McRae, were sometimes 
meaner than the broncs they busted, with a 
“strong back and a weak mind” as their only 
qualifications. A bronc twister is only a cow- 
boy with a few more guts than ordinary and 
the desire to work with horses rather than 
cows. Not one out of a hundred I ever knew 
was cruel, for cruelty usually denotes cow- 
ardice and that has no place in working 
spooky horses. 

The most obvious foolishness in McRae’s 
story was the part about using the half-breed 
bit on Old Shorty and trying to “neck-rein” 
him the first time he was mounted. In the 
first place, no one would put a stiff bit on a 
green horse because he cannot be “doubled” 
and taught to turn as with a hackamore or 
snaffle. As for the neck-reining, that takes 
weeks, sometimes months. All in all, the story 
adds up as a lot of hot air to anyone who 
knows anything about the subject. 


—Bob Kelly, Boise, Idaho 


Sirs: No one but a “horse-jingling cow- 
poke” could have written Son of the Wind. 
Have no fear of that article being criticized. 
We old-timers have seen it all many times 
and understand every word and phrase he 
used. —E. C. Griffith, Ingelwood, Calif. 


[Continued on page 6] 
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1. FASTEST SHAVER. Remington Rand pioneered the 
multiple-head principle to make the Remington the 
fastest shaver. Today’s Remington Foursome puts 
754 cutting edges into action 8,000 times per minute. 
2. GIVES A BETTER SHAVE in less time. The four heads 
of a Remington Foursome don’t miss a hair. The 
whisker that gets by head number one is sure to be 
clipped by heads two, three or four. 

3. SHAVES LONG AND SHORT HAIRS. The four edges of 
the Blue Streak Head snip long hairs at a touch. 

4, CUTS A NEAT HAIRLINE around sideburns and mus- 
taches. Another Blue Streak advantage. 

5. WELCOMES TOUGH BEARDS. The mangers of our 
ninety-one Shaving Headquarters (in principal cities) 
say they are yet to find a man with a beard the Rem- 
ington won’t shave. 


R 
MoRE REMINGTON SHAVE 


¢ COMBINED 
SINCE 1940 THAN ALL OTHER w 


SHAVE DRY 


The Blue Streak Twin Shaving Head, 
A—Two inside cutters. B—Twin shaving 


heads. C—Four long hair cutting edges. REMINGTON RAND INC, 


+ ELECTRIC SHAVER DIVISION - 


FS %. §, 


—— £-- — . 


6. HAS POWER TO SPARE. The motor of a Remington 
has a speed of 8,000 RPM and develops power enough 
to plow through any beard with ease. 


7. EASY TO HANDLE. The Remington Shaver shaves 
from any angle—doesn’t have to be held ‘‘just so.” 


8. LASTS FOR YEARS. Hundreds of thousands of prewar 
Remingtons—are still in daily service. 


9. PRECISION-BUILT and warranted by one of America’s 
leading precision manufacturers— Remington Rand, 
Inc. 

10. RECOMMENDED BY PROFESSIONALS. Barbers every- 
where are offering customers Remington shaves. For 
example, at the famous Terminal Barber shops, largest 
chain of barber shops in the world. The Remington is 
also the official shaver for passengers’ use aboard air- 
liners of American Airlines and TWA. z 


g WAVE BEEN SOLD 


The New Remington Foursome — 
$19.50 Features a Blue Streak twin 
shaving head and two round heads. 
There is also the Remington Three- 
some at $17.50 and the Remington 
Dual at $15.75. All Remingtons oper- 
ate on AC or DC. 


{ ieorroratiD, 
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NO LATHER 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. i 


[Continued from page 4] 
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STEIN ON WHEELS 


Sirs: Ralph Stein erred in To Hell With 
Heaven on Wheels (March) when he stated: 
“Now there is not a single overhead camshaft 
engine on the American market, and only 
a few makes with overhead valves.” Under 
the hood of Powell Crosley’s 1947 brainchild 
is the Crosley Cobra, which has an overhead 
camshaft and, of course, overhead valves. 

—George Worley, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sirs: Stein is crazy. I drove cars long be- 
fore the Stutz Bearcat, Mercer Raceabout 
and Apperson Jackrabbit were being offered 
to the public. 

In 1907 I drove my first car, a Winton, fol- 
lowed by a Pope Hartford (1909) Buick Grey 
Streak (1910) and Packard 30 (1911), also 
drove all three cars he mentioned around 


r\ i : 1913 and 1914. He forgets the average life 

7 5 2 of a tire in those days (about 2500 miles) with 

NO SALE! What an appropriate comment on his hair! It looks many changes before they blew out, and the 
so dry and stringy... and filled with loose dandruff. Too bad... smooth surface of the tire causing your car 
nae ace We ae 4 : to spin entirely around every time you ap- 

when it’s so easy to check Dry Scalp with ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic; plied the brakes on wet pavement, and skid- 
Hey! Why don’t I give him a tip!” ding 6 to 8 feet around corners, and brakes 


that would stop you in not less than two city 
blocks at 60 miles per hour; every Ford 
owner with a broken arm, and the rest of us 
with many scars on our hand from cranking; 
the all-Sunday-morning job before taking the 
family out for a ride in the dust, and if you 
did not get back before dark, the poor visi- 
bility from acetylene lights; and half the time 
the little tank on the running board empty. 
Does he remember the tobacco, soap and. 
sundry articles we used on the windshield on 
rainy days in an effort to see through the wide 
vision he speaks of? You drove with one hand 
and swiped with the other, which developed 
the original one-arm driver, 

Well do I remember the springs he men- 
tioned; one was broken most of the time. 
Does he remember the many arguments— 
“do we or don’t we put up the curtains?” 
At 21, I was worn out after 200 miles of driv- 
ing. Now, at 60, I often drive 500 miles in 
one day without tiring. 

I just re-read Stein’s article. He’s still 
crazy. 


lair looks better... 
scalp teels b61fél... 
when you check Oty Scalp 
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—J. H. Goodrich, Manchester, Wash. 


Sirs: I fairly drooled over the picture of 
Stein’s mighty Invicta which, no doubt, will 
still be ripping around long after ‘these new 
hacks are reduced to junk by some motor- 
loving sportsman slamming the damned door 
too hard. —King Cross, Pottstown, Pa. 


Sirs: Has Stein by chance talked to any 
returned GI’s on the subject of soft spring- 
ing in the new cars? I say To Hell with Ralph 
Stein. —Al Goslow, Detroit, Mich. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Robert E. Pinkerton and Staff of TRuE: 
Subject: Proposed voyage around the world. 


WHY PUT UP with Dry Scalp when it’s so simple to check With Sirs: “This-is one answer to the Man-to- 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic? A few drops a day do the trick. Your hair Man letter of Fred L. Baube, Jr. (March). 

atte ° (1). I have the boat and most of the equip- 
regains its natural look . . . your scalp is no longer plagued by loose ment. (2). I spent five years in the Merchant 
dandruff. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or other drying Service as a navigational officer so I have all 
: di Trvy it al ith befi h It gi the necessary knowledge and papers, licenses, 
ingredients. Try it also with massage before every shampoo. It gives etc. (3). I can speak, read and write a half- 
double care to both scalp and hair... and it’s economical, too. dozen languages and dialects, including Ara- 


bic, Hindi, Urdu, Pharsi, Maghribi, and a 
little Hausa and Somali. (4). I have enough 


’ e 
money to keep me going for about two or 
ase ine two-and-a-half years, no family or relatives 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF, to tell me not to. 
So, I have everything except the crew, and 


Used by more men today than any other hair tonic | 1 can use about four people—all they really 
6; J - 
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need is enough money for food (about $1,200) 
for a year, and a good pair of sea legs. I can 
teach ‘em the rest. Please make it clear that 
no one is barred because of race, religion, 
creed, color, sex, or any social distinction. If 
they have the stuff and we can get along, they 
can go. —E. M. Hudson, Perkasia, Pa. 


True will undertake to forward mail 
from seriously interested persons to Mr. Hud- 
son. Beyond that we accept no responsibility. 

—The Editors. 


Boars AND BULLS 


Sirs: Concerning the controversy that fol- 
lowed your two articles on bullfighting (Dec. 
and Jan.), 1 saw one exhibition in Mexico 
years ago, the most brutal and cowardly 
game I’ve ever witnessed. 

In 1904 I was on a tramp steamer ‘trading 
in the East Indies. We anchored at a village 
on a fair-sized island (I've forgotten its name) 
and the captain said he would show usa wild 
boar hunt. At daybreak we started back into 
the hills. We were stationed alongside a trail. 
One native stood in the trail holding a knife 
with a blade about 30 inches long. It wasn’t 
a fine rapier such as bullfighters use, but 


a general-purpose blade used to cut meat, 
fucl, etc., ground very sharp. They sent the 
dogs out to drive in the boars, When a boar 
would come down the trail the native would 
calmly shove his knife between “its withers, 
step aside and wait for the next one. The first 
man killed three, then an old man about 75 
took over and killed three, then a boy about 
16 killed two more. It looked so easy that 
a Spanish ex-bullfighter wanted to try his 
hand. When the first boar came down and 
got within a dozen feet of him our hero made 
a dive for the brush, Later I asked him why 
he didn’t stick the pig. He said that it looked 
like a locomotive bearing down on him. 


—Patric McCann, Portland, Ore. 


Soutu Dakota VICES 


Sirs: I got quite a chuckle out of the two 
letters in TRuELy Yours condemning your 
writers’ use of profanity and the use of ciga- 
rets and whisky. Your magazine prints only 
fact stories so why shouldn't the characters’ 
language be true to life? I for one would 
like to commend True’s editors and _ its 
Writers on the way they inject the common 
everyday “swear words” into stories. In fact, 
you used them so naturally that until I read 
those illuminating letters I hardly noticed 
that you did use them ... I have my own 
vices and I say (since I’m not a preacher or 
priest) let every man go to hell in his own 
way.—Cash T. Disbrow, Centerville, S. D. 


’ 


Yes, TRUE sells out quickly on the news- 
stands. You avoid that disappointment, 
and have each issue delivered to you, when 
you subscribe by the year. Mail $3 (check 
or money order) to our Circulation Depart- 
ment, 22 W. Putnam Ave., Dept. T. Green- 
wich, Conn. Two years for $5 in the Urited 
States or its possessions. Foreign subscrip- 
tions, including Canada, $4 per year. 
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long and the brow not quite high enough. 


illustrations in our Truely Yours column, 


Sit 


For Men of the Outdoors 
Whose Outboard Requirements 
Call for Nothing Less Than the Best! 
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SPEAKING. 


The slightly sickening character seen in the drawings alongside this column is Virgil 
Franklin Partch II as seen and sketched by Virgil Franklin Partch I, otherwise known 
as VIP or, less formally, The Vipper. The frightening thing about it is that the self- 
portrait actually looks quite a bit like the real Partch, except that the nose is a trifle 


In case you are one of the few who don’t already know it, VIP is the freshest 
technician to appear among cartoonists in recent years. His cartoons have a character 
that makes them immediately identifiable as products of VIP (for samples, see the 


which VIP furbishes each month). The 
same startled man with the moronic eyes 
and the disgustingly gross mouth appears 
in all Partch cartoons, although at times 
he may have two to four heads, six fingers, 
an extra eye, or may be merely a boy. The 
effete magazine, The New Yorker, con- 
sistently rejects VIP cartoons on the 
ground that they are too gruesome. Such 
stalwart publications as The Saturday 
Evening Post and Collier's, however, 
scramble and bid against TRuE’s cartoon 
editor Burtt Evans for VIP’s products, 
and VIP has had a number of amused 
sniggers recently when The New Yorker 
has been forced to publish his. illustra 
tions because they appeared in advertise- 
ments placed in that book. 

Partch (in common, incidentally, with 
this editor) was born with an enmity 
toward work of any nature. Amiable on 
most other subjects, he is almost vicious 
about all forms of labor. Consequently, 
he put in most of his younger years work- 
ing like a drudge to become an artist. He 
went through Chouinard Art School in 
Los Angeles on a budget which called for 
10 cents a day for food (beans and 
bananas) and $3.34 a month for rent, then 
put in a long apprenticeship with Walt 
Disney as an animator at a salary starting 
at $15.68 a week, to perfect his technique. 
Probably as a revolt against drawing 
Disney's damnably cute and coy little 
creatures, he produced the disgusting 
character now seen in all his cartoons. 
Gurney Williams of Collier's bought the 
first VIP ever sold and all of a sudden 
Partch was rich—and so beset with orders 
for his work that he now is working 
harder than eyer before in his life. 

Along the way, Partch has acquired a 
beautiful wife (she was a fellow student in 


art school) and two children. Practically 
all successful cartoonists live in and 
around New York and call in person or 
send their agents to call at the offices of 
the leading magazines to offer their wares. 
(Wednesday is “Cartoonists’ Day,” for 
some unknown reason, and on that day, 
every week, True’s lobby is packed with 
the leading name cartoonists of America 
each waiting his turn to show his 
“roughs” to Burtt Evans—and all ex- 
changing carefully guarded conversation 
for fear they might let a gag or an idea 
slip before a competitor.) Not so Partch, 
however. After a futile stretch in the 
Army, he bought a sprawling ranch house 
near Monterey in California’s Carmel 
Valley and indolently mails his roughs 
and finishes into New York. He plays hot 
jazz, fights off the aggressively fond ad- 
vances of a Great Dane named Ajax and 
—also unlike most other cartoonists—in- 
vents all of his own gags. The Partch 
brand of humor is entirely too grotesque 
for any gag man to produce it. 

We have another lazy editor named 
Clyde Carley who is in charge of our 
Truely Yours column. Partch and Carley 
enjoy a weird pen-palship which appar- 
ently employs a number of elements of 
telepathy in producing the illustrations 
for this letters column. Although Carley 
has never knowingly been closer to 
Partch than 3,000 miles, he speaks with 
dogmatic authority about what Partch’s 
thoughts are, or will be, concerning any 
and all subjects. Carley became an editor 
for the same reason that Partch became a 
cartoonist: in order to earn a living sitting 
down. 

When we asked Partch for some bio- 
graphical material, he sent us an old 
newspaper clipping and the following 
note: * 

“IT got a favorite drink. All VIPs got 
favorite drinks: : 

“Take one 60-mm. mortar 

“One 60-mm. mortar projectile 

“One. jigger booze 

“Place full jigger on detonating head 
and drop these into barrel of mortar 

“Catch jigger as it comes out. 

“One of these,” the Vipper remarks, 
“will blow your head off.” 


This is the month we spent lolling 
around through the South while you 
poor people were slaving your heads off. 
Up in Valdosta, Georgia, we ran into a 
drink similar to the one described above 
by Partch. Georgia being a dry state, we 
walked into a big concrete building that 
looked like it would be the Chamber of 
Commerce and asked a native where a 
man could get something for a sore 
throat. He reached into a locker and 
pulled out a pint bottle. 

After we had finished choking and 
coughing, we remarked, “Powerful stuff, 
isn’t it?” 

“Shore ‘nuff,” he agreed. “Why, only 
yesterday I gave a Yankee tourist a snort 
and it blew his soft hat right into the 
concrete ceiling.” +5 

The southerner’s method of expressing 
himself, we found, is invariably pictur- 
esque. Down in Delray Beach, Florida, 
we were discussing a house with Ben 
Adams, the real-estate tycoon, and he 
started describing the fireplace. Knowing 
Florida fireplaces from way back, we 
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The Vodka of the Czars 


now made in. America 


Well-loved in fruit juices, ginger ale, colas, 

Martinis, Collins—and straight! Now made 

in America from selected grains by the 
_ exclusive Smirnoff process. 

Exceptionally delicate and smooth— 

it loses itself in the flavor and aroma of 

the other ingredients. You taste them,not it! 


80 or 100 proof—made from 100% grain neutral spirits 
Ste. Pierre Smirnoff Fls., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 


Sole U. S. Distributors 
G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 


1866 


leads the way with lures 
that catch the big ones! 


LOOK to Paul Bunyan for lures 
that have been catching fish for years— 
proved baits that bring up the big ones 
—haits that are not an experiment! 


PAUL BUNYAN 


<>" LADY BUG DIVER 


When you retrieve the Lady Bug, she dives 
down into the deep water, where the lunkers like to lie 
in wait for a big dinner. And how they go for the Lady 
Bug! Those moss-backed Pike, Muskies and Bass can’t 
resist a Paul Bunyan Lady Bug Diver. Treble tail hooks. 
Choice of colors. Two sizes, 214 inches, $1.10; 31 inches, 


$1.25. 


PAUL BUNYAN 
~* 


> 


TRANSPARENT DODGER 


Darts, wobbles, dodges and dives with the action of a 
crippled minnow. Irresistible to all game fish, for all 
game fish go for minnows—particularly one that acts 
injured! Transparent Tenite, ribs and spine give a 
skeleton-like appearance. Six colors. $1.25. 


The fly rod size of the transparent dodger. How it 
wiggles, darts, dives and tantalizingly trembles! For 
trout, crappies, sunfish, all pan fish, and bass. Weight, 
1/25th ounce. Size 8 double hook. 6 colors, 75c each. 


PAUL BUNYAN BAIT COMPANY 


Dept. T67, Minneapolis 5, Minnesota 
“Made by the Waters of Minnetonka” 


If your dealer can’t supply you, write us. 
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asked suspiciously, “But does it draw?” 

“Does it draw? Why, last week my old 
hound dog started to lay down before it 
and it drew him right into the flue.” 

Up in Dunedin, Florida, to which we 
were flown by the Steve Canyon of the 
Southland, Hank Rosine, we met John 
Greenleaf Miles, the noted advertising 
authority, and asked him casually, “Well, 
how are things?” 

Mr, Miles, beaming like Florida's sun, 
said, “Man, Ah never saw pork so fat!” 

We had dinner with Mr. B. C. Skinner, 
who produces that good Sunfilled orange 
and grapefruit juice, and his gracious 
wife. The talk turned to the weather and 
someone remarked, “Yes, we had lots of 
rain this year, but do you remember the 
spring of '33? Why, it was so dry and the 
dust was blowing so thick that one day I 
saw a gopher digging his hole thirty-two 
feet up in the air.” 

Just to show you how inarticulate 
northerners are as compared to south- 
erners, we'll tell you about our encounter 
with Budd Schulberg. Budd was spending 
a month in Key West, after completing 
his new prize-fight book for Random 
House (plug for Bennett Cerf) and a 
couple of stories for True (you probably 
recall his memorable story, The Year 
Santa Stayed Away, in our January issue). 

Budd received word from Carl Brandt, 
his agent, that movie rights to the book 
had just been sold to RKO for $185,000. 

A southerner, in the same circum- 
stances, could have thought up something 
colorful to say, we are sure. But not 
Schulberg. He just walked around all day 
with a glazed look in his eye, saying noth- 
ing but, “Boy! Oh, Boy!” 


Jack Kofoed, author, correspondent and 
columnist for The Miami Herald, had 
lunch with us at Bill Kraus’s place in 
Delray Beach (the world’s finest outdoor 
restaurant and bar, take our word for it). 
He recounted the story of Manuel and 
Juan, two Mexican boys, who got them- 


Top five basketball All-Americans rated 
this award. TRUE polled the nation’s 
coaches and writers for the oficial team. 


selves potted to the gills on tequila. They 
staggered out of the bar, crawled onto 
their horses and started down the road 
beside the railroad track. 

Half a mile down the road they saw a 
human arm beside the railroad track. 
Manuel hiccuped, “Juan, this arm she is 
belong to our friend Pedro. I tell by the 
ring on the finger.” 

A piece down the road they came upon 
a human leg. Juan hiccuped, “Manuel, 
this leg she is belong to our friend Pedro. 
I tell by the silver spur.” 

Another piece down the road they 
found Pedro’s torso. Manuel tumbled off 
his horse and staggered to the gruesome 
relic. There, bending over, he shook the 


torso’s shoulder anxiously and_ said, 
“Pedro!- Pedro! Whatsa matter? You 
seeck?” 


And so we bid farewell to the Sunny 
South. Back to John Gobbi’s bar—b.wms. . 


| BREAKFAST 
WITH THE 
VAILZOBEONS 


wets 


| TRUE MAGAZINE 


GEORGE FRAZIER—In portraying 
the man behind the mask, Frazier gives 
you the real lowdown on Peter Lorre. 
He’s soft-voiced but not at all deadly, 
You will be surprised at what really 
goes on behind that enigmatic puss. 
We were, 


EDISON MARSHAI L—A top writer 
who is also a big-game hunter of note 
selects the eight most « angerous ani- 
mals—from the hunter’s ; 2int of view. 
Each selection is backed 1p by per- 
sonal experience. You may not agree 
with Marshall, but you'll have a hell 
of a time disproving what he says. 


ALAN HYND—The character didn’t 
want to get married, but it seemed a 
smart pitch at the time, and then it 
was too late for anything—but murder. 
But this Joe was smart, His plan 
couldn’t miscarry. The Case of the 
Eager Beaver is the fast-moving story 
of a man hoisted—but way up—by his 
own petard, 


ALBERT RICHARD WETJEN— 
What with the bends and sea snakes, 
deep-sea diving is no picnic, but when 
pearls are the loot you figure it’s worth 
it. Wetjen gives you the inside dope on 
a fabulous and dangerous industry, 
and tells you how the pearl is peeled 
like an onion so that a man doesn’t 
know what kind of a prize he’s got 
until maybe too late. Though you can 
always kill the man you sold it to. 


LUCIAN CARY—When Eliphalet 
Remington’s father refused to buy him 
a rifle 131 years ago, there began a 
dynasty which, during the last war, 
turned out more than 3,000 rifles a day. 
Here is an amazing story behind a 
story, with all the meaty facts and 
carefully researched drama for which 
Mr. Cary is so well known. 


Watch for the 
July Issue of 


THE MANS MAGAZINE 
On Sale at Your 
Newsstand on 
June 13th 


LY) 
PARK  TILFORD 


WHISKEY 
A\ BILD 


nny ended und Bottled Yy 


Te Ticeony pistitvenss Mt 
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OAT, + Wem ong, WF 


Behind every bottle is the quality-tradition 
of Park & Tilford and the knowledge gained in 


over a century of experience. That is why it is— 
66 
Whe finesl-lusling whiskey 
of MMs Wype tte nevca | 


PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. » 7094 GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS - 86.8 PROOF 
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Exercise puts new life in a man...and in his 

looks, Just as Vitalis and the “60-Second 

Workout” puts life in the looks of your /air. 

Got a minute? You can have hair that looks 

alive, vital. And be a handsomer guy than 
3 you were a minute ago! Just... 


Give if to the looks of your hair... 


50 seconds to massage Vitalis on your scalp. 
Feel that stimulating tingle as you rout loose 
dandruff, prevent dryness, help retard ex- 
cessive falling hair. See how Vitalis’ pure 
vegetable oils give your hair new, natural 
lustre. Now, 10 seconds to comb. Could 
your mirror make you happier? 
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The selected half of log is rough-trimmed. 
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Ree oe Rie nee 
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VITALI 


po Cerone a H- $ 


Go-getters and guys with vital-looking hair are likely to be the 
same people. They find that a vital, alive look works for them... 
opens doors ... gets gals. If you would get to go places, get there 
faster with handsome hair. . . via the Vitalis “60-Second Workout.” 


Product of Bristol-Myers ? 5 
Blade gets final smoothing with jackknife, 
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FASHION'’S HALL OF FAME 


NO.14 OF A SERIES 
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Breaking a paddle when you're cruising the 
north woods several days away from civiliza- 
tion puts a canoeist in the samé spot as a 
motorist who finds himself with a flat in the 
middle of a desert. If he hasn’t a spare he’s 
in a serious fix. For this reason many out- 
doorsmen carry an extra paddle on long 
canoe trips. That spare blade, however, is 
cumbersome, especially on portages between 
waterways; and the chances are remote that 
it will ever be needed anyway. That is why 
we decided not to tote one along when we 
took a 200-mile trip last fall in the upper 
Ottawa River region of northern Quebec. 

In the canoe were my wife, our Indian 
guide, and myself, paddling bow. In run- 
ning some flat rapids the fourth day out I got 
my paddle caught in a crevice of an under- 
water rock, I felt the blade snap as I wrenched 
the paddle free. When we made shore in a 
quiet bay, with me feeling like a department- 
store-window sportsman, the least perturbed 
of us was our guide, Louis Commando. 

I knew that the situation wasn’t really 
serious for, wild as the upper Ottawa is, you 
are never more than a week away from 
civilization. But one less paddle meant con- 
tinuing at only half speed, and we might find 
ourselves wind-bound on some of the big 
lakes we had to cross—lakes that could be 
crossed with two men paddling, but not with 
one. Our provisions might run out, and 
although there was no possibility of starva- 
tion, the whole thing added up to the differ- 
ence between a pleasant vacation and an 
uncomfortable trip. But Louis disappeared 
into the bush and in a few minutes came back 
with a six-foot birch log. He went to work 
on it and, using an ax and a jackknife, shaped 
a perfect paddle in an hour's time, as these 
pictures show.—John Durant 


chad they said the coat wouldat cath ont 


Tally-ho the covert cloth coat! 


Our ingenious cousins—far removed—de- 
vised a riding coat that wouldn’t snag on 
underbrush or hedge. But the coat caught 
on all right. The covert cloth topcoat is a 
fashion leader today! 


Nettleton shoes caught on, too—with men 
who demand the utmost in style and com- 
fort in footwear. Made from the finest-grade 
leathers, easy-going, fashion-right Nettletons 
are leaders in the field! 


A.E. Nettleton Company, Syracuse 2,N.Y. 


Sane? Bee 
mous Algonquins* 


New paddle, left; factory-made, center. 
Photographs by Alice Durant THE FAMOUS NAME IN SHOES « AT BETTER STORES — COAST TO COAST 
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Now You Gan Be 


ALLER 


Than “She” is’ 


et 


ELEVATORS” 


RADE MARK 
HEIGHT-INCREASING SHOES 


“YOUR PERSONAL PEDESTAL” 
“TRADE MARK OF STONE-TARLOW CO., INC. 


She'll look UP to you 
sos EX 


when you’re taller. And 
you can be taller. Al- 
most 2 inches TALLER 
the instant you step 
into a pair of these 
amazing height-in- 
creasing shoes. Confi- Wai Wage tasa 
dentially, too. For the DISTRIBUTORS OF 
heels are no higher. "ELEVATORS" 
tCopr., 1941 Adler Sons Shoe Corp. 


aR a ee atest _— ss 
Adler Shoes for Men (Dept. 76-47) A 
] 249 W. 42nd St., N.Y. | 
| Gentlemen: I'd like to be TALLER. ] 

Send your Booklet in full color. 
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DEL BUCKET LOADER 


This truly scaled authentic 
model is more than just a toy! 
It is sturdily built of elec- 
trically welded steel and 
takes years of hard, rough 
wear. Your children will 
marvel at its perfect ac- 
tion in loading and un- 
loading. Its precision 
efficiency will fasci- 
nate your youngster 
for many years. 
18” high x 15” 
‘, wide, 


MINIATURE MO 


F. 0. B. 


54 E. 59th St. 
fo New York, N. Y. 


EVERYTHING 
FOR YOUR 
ENTERTAINMENT 
NEEDS... 
HOME BARS 
CELLARETTES 


GADGETS 
GLASSWARE = Pockst Corkscrew and Bottle Opener 
Tip-Topping, A noreap can 


REW AND 

TITLE ot F ed plated 

n fine qurantsS— 

plus a blade f home 
> y 

8, Pl rice: 


away, you'l 
bobbie“ganger’ Pnctiae™ 


“BAR MART 


62 WEST 45TH ST., W.Y.C. 19, N.Y. 
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fue goes Father’s 
Day shopping 


These driving gloves, American-made of soft 
leather, haye cut-out back, ventilated fingers, 
double palm. Their usefulness extends to 
horseback riding, handball and other sports 
where hands are active. They retail at $6; for 
nearest dealer, write Hilts-Willard Glove Corp., 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


Father’s Day can mean a hat for the Old Man. 
Haberdashers all over the country will have 
miniature token hats and gift certificates that 
will enable him to pick out his own, Take a 
look at his skimmer . . . chances are it charged 
up San Juan Hill and he needs a new one. 


SETI RRR 0, 
TATA Wh Nay 
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The Rockland Universal rod handle has 
adjustable ferrule to take any size rod 
section and accepts any reel, especially 
new-type spinning reels. Made of cork 
and duraluminum, 14” long. Using it 
with middle and tip fly-rod sections pro- 
vides a spinning rod. $5.95, postpaid. 
Rockland Tackle Co., Hillburn, N. Y. 


The Cyclone hedge trimmer is a new-type 
hand-operated bar that does a neat, quick 
job of cutting straight and level on tops 
or sides. Also trims round-shaped shrubs 
and bushes. Tool-steel blades; weight only 
314 Ibs. $9.75. Patterson Bros., 15 Park 
Row, New York 7, N. Y. 


Unless otherwise noted, prices quoted do not include mailing costs. At the time of writing, all of this mer- 


Genuine ANKARA 


MEERSCHAUM 


with 14kt. SOLID GOLD BAND 
in smart LUCITE CASE 


Traditionally the finest—an heirloom pipe! The years 
add to its beauty and value, Fitted with amberol stem, 
Bent and straight shapes. Velvet glove for carrying 
Dipe included. Money back guarantee. 


Order by Mait $12.50 
SACHS PIPES EST. 1887 


5435 Myrtle Ave. Brooklyn 27, N.Y. 


IMPORTED REGULATION 


SWISS ARMY KNIFE 


A dandy, because Swiss specifications de- 
mand the best. Blades and springs of Tahara 
stainless steel, finest quality. andle is of 
ough plastic. Contains long and short 
blades, bottle opener, can opener, screw 
driver and reamer-awl. May be carried on 
a chain. $8.95 postpaid. 


MADISON MART, INC. 


403 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. ¥. 


Tiny vise granules on aluminum-alloy 
sign ‘glow white when headlighted. Stands 
on 22” wrought-iron lawn stake. Type 
shown, $8; add or subtract 30 cents for 
each letter over or under 10. Catalogue 
available. McNulty & Thew Studios, Box 
388, Westport, Conn. 


Personalized beverage set, consisting of 
80-0z. pitcher and eight matching 9-o0z. 
tumblers. One to three initials are sand- 
carved on, American crystal. The whole 
shebang, prepaid, is $4.95, but has appear- 
ance of a much costlier gift. Give initials. 
Meredith, Inc., Evanston, Ill. 


Just a pocketknife with two blades and 
manicure file, but it costs $125, without 
federal tax. Of course, it’s the world’s 
finest, made by Schrade-Walden, of 
chrome stainless steel with 14-kt. gold 
casing. Comes in a velvet-padded wood 
box. Line forms at the right at Klauberg’s, 
339 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


[Continued on page 16] 


Got $1.25 you want to spend on a gag? These 
are Half Shots, little glass-bottle copies of 
shotgun. shells, that hold 1 oz. of hooch. 
Packed in 3x41” gift box in set of five. Sent 
postpaid. You supply your own hooch, The 
Post Mart, 230 East 78th St., New York 21, N.Y. 


People will get married in June, no matter 
what. Here are bride and groom candles for 
the table. Made of painted wax in realistic 
colors, 8” high. A good present if you’re not 
expected to lay out much sugar. $1.95, post- 
paid, for the pair (you have to buy them both, 
of course). Bes Davis, 32 East 57th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. 


chandise was in stock. Owing to present shortages, some articles may be out of stock by time of publication. 


TARG-AIRE 
$17.95 


No Pumping Required 
Pierces 34” Pine At 25 Ft. 
Shoots 177 Cal. Lead-Skirted Pellets 


$3.50 for 1000 
NO C.O.D. 


Alex HOUSE wyt SPORT BUILT 


22 EAST 4204 ST. NEW YORK, N.Y 
Prone MURRAY nit 2 - 4800 
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Wilkinson Nail Nipper 


Precision-forged in England by the 
makers of the famous Wilkinson 
Sword Razor. A handy, De Luxe 
poe manicurist for a gentleman, 
eeps_ hands perfectly groomed all 
day. Serves as nail nipper 
and file for ,Jast minute “= §3 
“touching up.” . 


Write for Free Catalog — 


Mail Orders; 49 East 34th Street, Dept. 53, N.Y.C. 16 
4 CONVENIENT NEW YORK STORES: 
50 West 34th Street, near Broadway MM Hotel) 
55! Fifth Avenue, near 45th Street 


331 Madison Avenue, corner 43rd Street 
Commodore Concourse, Grand Central Terminal 


Perfect your game with 
this portable, hard- 
rubber driving range. 
Indicates distance and 
direction, gives you 
thousands of lessons in 
your living room or 
backyard for only 


$7.95 


THE GOLF JACKET plus 50¢ postage 
with the new revolu- a 
tionary “Circo - Swing” 
sleeve, the sleeve with 
the “Telescopic Swivel 
Construction” for maxi- 
mum movement and 
flexibility. No binding» 
or pull. Putty color, in 
poplin and 


tackle twill. $]9.50 


Siz -46. : 
= nee +. postage ASAM 
GOLF MARKER 
permanently engraves your 
intitials on golf balls in a jiffy. 
Chrome finish. 


$3.95 


plus 25¢ postage 
Send for these Golf aids now. 
Mail check or money order 
(plus mailing charges) to: 


SPORTS CENTER 561 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


Please send me 

sesivestteee Portable Driving Ranges @ $7.95 plus 50¢ 
postage 

saat Golf Jackets, Sizer. @$12.50 womsse 

ietepakaaben ASAM Golf Markers @ "$3. 95 plus postage 
(1 Check or Money Order enclosed 


“GEARED” TO 
MASCULINE 
TASTE 


Smartly original 
and simple-to-in- 
sert, Sterling Silver 
Cuff Links and Tie 
Clasp with shining 
brass moving gears 
and meshing copper 
washers. + Cuff Links, 
$6.50 pr. * Clasp, $4.95. 


Both plus 20% Fed. ee and 
20c postage. No C.O.D. 


= ise 377 Fifth ‘noms 
Rebajze Kew York 16, H. ¥. 


Bees Write today for FREE Catalogue 


FIELD | 
GLASSES. 


You'll get more} 
enjoyment from‘ 
all sporting| 
events with these | 
expertly con-| 
structed field 
glasses. A smart 
new postwar ce 
sign has made 
them a favorite 


everywhere. Optically ground to tha, 
highest precision standards, the easily 
focused lenses are 314 power, 40 mm. Low 
price includes field glasses, carrying case 
and neck strap. 


Only $13.50 Postpaid 
No C. O, D.’s, please 


FAIRWAY GIFTS, Dept. R 


30 W. 27th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


“Really holds = 
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NORTHILL CO., INC. * LOS ANGELES 45, CALIF. 
SUBSIDIARY OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
7x50 Navy Binoculars 


$135.00 


COATED OPTICS! 


Mfzd. to U.S. Navy Sta 


nd new glasses. 
imate proof! 
adjustment. 


, clear im- 
r long range 


hunting, 
planer etc. This magnificent 7 power 5: ¥ E 
lar gives better detail, heightening imaze con te 
plete with carrying case only $135.00 plus 20% Federal 


+ BAUSCH & LOMB 


6x30 Binoculars 


$37.50 


6 power Binoculars made to 
rigid Army Specifications by 
BAUSCH AND LOMB. Used 
i vod condition. Sturdily 
renuine Bras, 

a 


12x40 Carl Zeiss. Like new_-._ 
16x40 French. No case. Used. _ 
16x45 French Monte Carlo. 
12x38 French Monte Carlo. 
10x32 French Monte Carlo. 
20xSO German Dienstgiass. 
8x30 French Monte Carlo. 
8x2S French Monte Carlo. 
8x25 French Monte Carlo. 
8x24 Busch. Lightweight. 
7xSO German Dienstglass. 
8x30 Carl Zeiss. Used __- 
6x30 Carl Zeiss. Used” ~~ ___ 
6x30 Universal. Navy. Lightwe 
6x25 Ross. London, Used ~~~ 
6x30 Heesch. Used ~.....-... 
6x24 USN. Turner Reich. Lightweight. Used 
5x40 Nat'l. Field Glass. Coated Optics. New 
4x50 Super Eye Field Glass. No Case. New 
4x40 Fee & Stemwedel Field Glass. New ~ 
5x40 Fee & Stemwedel Field Glass. New 
4x40 Wollensack Field Glass. New -_— 
3x30 Fee & Stemwedel Field Glass. 
10x, 20x, 30x, 40x, Variable Telescope 

Add 200 For Federal Excise Tax. 

Carrying case and straps included. 
Supply limited. Give second choice. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Use for 20 days at our risk and expense. If nct fully satis- 
fied, return for full refund of your money. ORDER TODAY! 
Send $2.00 deposit and we will ship C.O.D. for balance, 
Cash orders sent postpaid. 


UNITED PRODUCTS CO. 
7941 S. Halsted, Dept. ARF-111, Chicago 20, Ill. 


(Reference Dun & Bradstreet) 


-- 42.50 
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[Continued from page 15] 


Removing the pencil from this 314x7” pad 
causes a small light to go on whereby you 
can write in a darkened room. Good for 
doctors, nurses, night thinkers. With supply 
of pads, battery and bulb, $3.50, postpaid. 
M.C. Flynn, 43 East 59th St., New York 22, N.Y. 


These ash trays fold up to 2x1x1¥4” and 
you can put them in your pocket, if you like 
to carry your own ash trays around with you. 
In brass, $2.50; silver-plated, $6, tax included. 
Postpaid. Bes Davis, 32 East 57th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. 


For those who like gadget pipes: the Ayres. 
The smoke travels ’round and ’round for 
34 inches through channels and cools off 
before it hits your teeth. Looks pretty nice, 
too. $12.50, postpaid; no C.O.D.s. Erskine- 
Mills Co., Elizabeth 4, N. J. 


The Miro-Flare stores flat in a car’s glove 
compartment. Set open, 642” high, on the 
road at night if you have a flat or breakdown, 
it flashes a red light by reflection of on- 
coming motorists’ headlights up to half a 
mile. 55. Lewis & Conger, 45th St. and 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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For beach or lawn, a hard-to-find item: big 
eight-rib umbrella, 6 ft. across, roman-striped 
heavy twill, has valance, 7/4 {t. long, disjoints 
to 44”, $12; express shipping charges collect. 
Uncle Sam, Umbrella Shop, 110 West 45th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Father-and-son aprons, for dishwashing, 
barbecues, etc. Pa has pin-up girls color- 
printed on his, Junior has his brats. Wash- 
able-in-gentle-suds cotton, $2.95. Perfection 
Noyelty Co., 251 E. Kingsbridge Rd., New 
York 58, N. Y. 


If you’ve got a huge lawn, this new-type 
Sensation mower’s 114-h.p. gas engine will 
cut a 20” swath with whirling flat bleces. 
Pushes easily on balloon tires. Model 72 
shown is $179.50. Max Schling Seedsmen, 
618 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


papers. This strong- 
box measures, inside, 43¢x414x1014”, weighs 
20 Ibs., has a pickproof lock, is ay ba 


For Pop’s important 


for one hour {a lot). Black crystalline finish. 
Made by Meilink, a good make, A smart in- 
yestment for $10. Kalmus & Golden, Inc, 
11 West 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 


'THAT’S WHAT MAKES OLD THOMPSON DIFFERENT... 
It’s smoother, tastes better because fine old Glenmore wehiislies 
are blended with the choicest grain neutral spirits and then 
WED - IN + THE* WOOD... put back into barrels to assure a 


perfect union of these famous distillations. 
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This old-time method of perfecting a blend 


takes longer and costs more. But there’s 
no tush at Glenmore where the making of 
the best whiskey, not necessarily the most, 
has been the goal of this one-family dis- 
tillery for three generations: -». Perhaps 


| 
that’s why Old Thompson is called 
“A Better Blend for Better Drinks.” 


Blended Whiskey, 86.8 Proof — 324% Straight Whiskies— 
67}44% Grain Neutral Spirits. The Straight Whiskies in this 
product are five years or more old. 


GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY e LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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_woolens loom 


neckwear that sings a song of sunny living... 


in 24 real Fiesta Colors of world-famous Hoffman 


California Woolens -+, wonderful | ghtweight we . 
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f 4, F sportshirts 


BVD grin? Pte 4 COLORS THAT HARMONIZE WITH ANY SLACKS 
s 5 a 


a B.V.D. gives you sport shirts in four soft, neutral colors to harmonize 
handsomely and correctly with any slack color or pattern. You'll be 
style-right in any combination, even when you're down to your last shirt... 


Meanwhile, the rest of your B.V.D. harmony blend shirts are taking 
a tubbing like heroes, because “Crown Test’s Green Light Guarantees 
Washability.” The supple fabrics are vat-dyed for color-permanence and 
tested to stay the size you buy. Traditional “B.V.D.” comfort is sewn into 


CROWN ° 
idk every smart line of these great shirts — and they're so sensibly priced. 


\ FABRIC 


“Next to myself I like ‘B.V.D. best!” 
B.V.D. and Ruggers 


pp aeeue RUGGERS SPORTSHIRTS 
oO a ALSO B.V,.D. BRAND UNDERWEAR «© BREVS +» SWIM TRUNKS e PAJAMAS 
THE B.V.D. CORPORATION © EMPIRE STATE BUILDING ¢ NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


‘Just what | wanted... 
a SPUNRAY* Sport Shirt!” 


It’s Dan River's Spunray, a dog-gone good-looking sport shirt 
and a swell Father's Day gift for Dad... You can wash it over and 
Over again, right in with the regular laundry. It won’t shrink or 
fade. Made of rayon and cotton, Sanforizedt+ 


and wrinkle-resistant. Dad will like it 
... and Mother will, too. Look for 
the Dan River label. 
Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va. 


- *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
PS Guorante oa by +Fabric shrinkage less than 19% 
Good Housekeeping 
Choy * 
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The Sunshine 
and the Pot of Gold 


Some day somebody will be trudging 
through the sand dunes north of Coos Bay 
on the Oregon Coast. He'll see the north 
wind whipping the hills into new shapes, 
uncovering timbers of an old schooner. 

If that person is smart, he'll mark the 
place. And he'll hurry back to Coos Bay, 
about fifteen miles away, and get a shovel. 
For down among those timbers is a keg of 
$20 gold pieces. 

The four-masted schooner, Sunshine, was 
built at the turn of the century, for the E. 
B. Dean Company. She had the tallest sticks 
of any West Coast ship. She was designed 
for speed, with hollow bows and a shallow 
draft. Her bottom was sheathed with copper. 

Hundreds crowded the wharf in San Fran- 
cisco to see the Sunshine off on her maiden 
voyage. Just before the lines were cast off, 
armed men rolled a small, stout keg up the 
gangplank and into the captain’s quarters. 
A murmur swept through the crowd: “Gold! 
Gold for the bank at Coos Bay.” 

he Sunshine had fair summer weather, 
with a brisk northwest wind blowing. 
Everybody said she'd make a record run— 
everybody but a few shipbuilders, who 
wagged their heads. over the folly of build- 
ing a ship with masts too tall. 

Weeks passed with no word of the Sun- 
shine. Eventually she was listed as lost. 

Eight months later, two men drove a wagon 
to the back door of the E. B. Dean Company 
store at Coos Bay. 

“We got a wagon load of copper out here,” 
they said. “We'd like to sell it.” 

The storekeeper looked it over. 

“Where'd you men get this copper?” 

“Off a wreck, up in the sandhills.” 

Company officials started for the wreck 
immediately, with the sandhill men as 
guides. But when they got there, there was 
no sign of a wreck—-nothing but clean sand, 
drift piles and dunes. 

The guides were vague about the location. 
There were no landmarks. The sandhill 
country changes continually. A hill will 
move a quarter mile in a year. 

News of the wreck got out. The Dean 
Company verified the report of the gold. 

Townspeople combed every inch of the 
beach. They probed the sand with long 
rods. ‘They dug holes. But not a timber 
of the Sunshine was ever found again. 

But the winter storms that buried the 
schooner will uncover her again some day. 
And then somebody may find a pile of gold 
in the sand.—Bill Brown 


Do fine whiskies need something more than time for ageing? 


Indeed they do. Hiram Walker’s whiskies are not forgotten during their 
mellowing years in the warmed rackhouses. As these fine base whiskies mature 
in charred oak barrels, Hiram Walker men watch and test them with 
exacting care. Here Artist Fred Ludekens shows these men at work in the distillery 
at Peoria. We hope you'll come one day to see how skillfully Hiram Walker 
$ applies its 89 years of whiskey-wisdom. Then, whenever you order Imperial, you'll 


know the reason for your complete enjoyment of this finer whiskey. 
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86 proof. Blended Whiskey. The straight whiskies in this product are 4 years or more old. 
30% straight whiskey. 70% grain neutral spirits. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Jil 
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dy shaver MY WARD 


VESTPOK SHOWN ACTUAL SIZE 


FATHER WILL USE VESTPOK handily any 
time, any place to whisk away “between- 
shaves” stubble. Small as a match folder, 
this scientifically designed, precision instru- 
ment supplements, but does not replace, a 
man’s regular razor. Can’t cut, scrape, nick 

or burn. $3.00 with 10 blades of the finest LF 
razor steel. At your favorite store or write: 3} 
Vestpok Division, Ward Machine Co., Inc.. 

Dept. TR-6, Reouktan 64, Massachusetts. 
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* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Patented & Patents Applied For. 
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the ghost that wasn’t 


Since boyhood I have been interested 
in the occult. I know there are happen- 
ings science cannot yet explain. But I 
have had reminders that where the oc- 
cult is concerned, double check should 
be the rule. For example: 

A Pennsylvanian once told me a story 
about Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, fa- 
mous husband of Julia Ward Howe, 
author of The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public. Dr. Howe, passing through my 
informant’s home town, was called as 
a consultant in behalf of a United States 
senator seriously ill. 

Dr. Howe agreed to remain over 
night, and a room was found for him. 
He went to bed, but awoke around 
midnight. He saw at once that his room 
had been greatly altered; now he was 
in a four-poster bed, instead of the 
ordinary bed on which he had lain 
down, and in one corner of the reom 
was a dressing table, While he stared, 
the door opened. In walked a young 
woman, After her came an older man 
and an older woman. The man was hid- 
ing a hatchet behind his back. The 
young woman seated herself at the 
dressing table. Suddenly the man, com- 
ing up behind her, struck her on the 
head with the hatchet. Then he began 
to drag her out. 

Dr. Howe kept quiet, cautiously fol- 
lowing the killer, the older woman, and 
the victim down stairs that led to a 
kitchen. In the kitchen was a fireplace, 
with a huge hearthstone. Using a crow- 
bar, the killer pried up the stone. Then 
the older woman pushed him so that he 
and his victim fell together into a hole 
beneath it. At this Dr. Howe ex- 
claimed—and found himself in bed. 

He decided he must have been dream- 
ing. But the next day he told the others 
what he had seen. The boards of the 
Kitchen floor were taken up, a huge 
hearthstone was found, and beneath 
it a cavity containing human bones. 

Long after hearing this, I found my- 
self, at a dinner of the Boston Authors’ 
Club, seated beside Dr. Howe's daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott. lasked her 
about her father’s uncanny experience. 

“To think that that story has come 
back to me after all these years!” said 
Mrs. Elliott. “I made it up as a girl of 
eighteen, and told it at a Hallowe'en 
party.”—H. Addington Bruce 


POUR YOURSELF into a new 
Manhattan ‘Frostone’’ Sportshirt — 
a new bright idea in sports- 

wear. It has a tailored 

cuff sleeve and matching 

pocket effect. Fine 

Manhattan details of con- 
struction make you look 

and feel more comfortable. 
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Fashioned of Everfast Sunshan 
cloth. Light as a straw, 
colorful as a tropical drink, 
refreshing as a zephyr on a hot 
August day! Short sleeves, 
styled in 11 Everfast, color-fast 
summer shades. 

Available at your dealer’s now! $3.95. 


Copr. 1947, The Manhattan Shirt Co. THE MANHATTAN SHIRT COMPANY 
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A clarion call to one and all 

Who relish tasty fare ! 
You can depend that this fine blends 
A favorite everywhere. 


Ds guest and host oft pay this toast, 
Which facts are most explainable. 
That M.Vs mellow, mild and nice, 
The finest rye obtainable. 


Mount Veron 


BRAND 


RYE WHISKEY 
A BLEND 


National Distillers Poducts Corporation, New York 


Some strange and uneasy facts your 
neighbors don’t know about 
nuclear fission... and 


maybe you'll wish you didn’t 


BY BOB CONSIDINE 


Illustrated by Robert Allaway 


What’s the dope on the atomic bomb .. . the true dope? 

TRUE has asked the author of this article to throw some 
light on the No. 1 weapon in the world today. He is qualified 
to divulge more information than has been made available 
to the average man. As an International News Service cor- 
respondent, reporter at the Bikini Atoll bomb test, and 
writer of the current motion picture The Beginning or the 
End, for which he was specially instructed, he has talked 
to such men as Professor J. Robert Oppenheimer, the master 
physicist; Major General Leslie R. Groves, who co-ordinated 
all work on the bomb; Major General Thomas F. Farrell, 
who ran the bomb-dropping operation from Tinian; Presi- 
dent Truman; Professors Einstein and Leo Szilard; Lise 
Meitner, the gentle Austrian woman who, after Drs. Hahn 
and Strassmann first altered the uranium atom, foresaw 
how it might be split; Admiral William Parsons, who as- 
sembled the Hiroshima bomb while en route to that target; 
crew members of the Hiroshima, Nagasaki and Bikini strikes; 
Admiral W. H. P. Blandy; Bernard Baruch, and many other 
authorities. 

The following answers to questions frequently asked 
reveal as much as can be publicly printed and may clear 
up some misunderstandings ... although not all apprehen- 
sions.—The Editors. 


How big is the A-bomb? 


The bomb itself, with its metal hide, stabilizing fins ana 
nest of precision machinery which causes the detonation 
of the explosive core—either uranium 235 or plutonium—is 
almost as big but not nearly so heavy as the biggest standard 
bombs dropped during World War II by the RAF and 
USAAF. 

But ‘the amount of stuff that explodes is quite small. It 


True’s conception of how the A-bomb may be detonated: 
one lump of U-235 is pistoned into another lump by a 
spring mechanism or fuse thrust. Only a tiny part—a thou- 
sandth of it—will explode, but that’s plenty. TNT could 
destroy mechanism and U-235 if the bomb failed to go off. 
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has been described by the National Bureau of Standards’ 
Dr. Condon as the size of a small watermelon, The weight 
is at least 2 pounds, probably more. 


What does the stuff look like? 


It has the appearance and consistency of silver. 


What makes it explode? 


It is the weirdest of all explosives, for it needs no firing 
pin or fuse. 

U-235 and plutonium explode only when gathered to- 
gether in lumps of sufficient size and proper shape. A 
single piece as large, for instance, as a package of cigarets 
could not possibly explode, even if it were tossed in a fur- 
nace or pierced with a bullet or dropped from any height. 

But if that lump the size of a cigaret package is placed 
against an additional lump-—size still censored—no power 
on earth could keep the enlarged mass of metal from ex- 
ploding immediately with hellish fury. 

What the mechanism in the A-bomb does is assemble two 
or more individually harmless bits of U-235 or plutonium 
into a mass perhaps the size of Dr. Condon’s watermelon. 
The machinery is set into action by timing devices and per- 
haps other methods. The Hiroshima, Nagasaki and first 
Bikini bombs were timed to go off at about 1,500 feet in 
the air, after being dropped from about 30,000 feet. This 
precaution enabled the bomber to put about ten or eleven 
miles of life-saving air cushion between itself and the ex- 
plosion. The detonation at 1,500-foot height also spread 
the area of destruction more fully than if the bomb had 
been permitted to fall all the way to the ground, or water. 


Most of the charge 
remains unex- 
ploded. The city 
of Hiroshima was 
scorched by a bit 
of metal perhaps 
the size of a dime. 
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I do not say that the U. S. atomic bomb is made this 
way, but an A-bomb could be made to work by anchoring 
one hunk of U-235 or plutonium within the bomb and 
then catapulting another lump against the anchored piece 
by means of a strong spring or even an explosive charge 
set to a time fuse. 

It is believed that a heavy TNT charge was placed in 
the Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombs to destroy the mecha- 
nism and scatter the fissionable material if the bomb failed 
to explode in the air and fell to the ground. 


How bad is the bomb2 


Men like Alexander de Seversky, who says it’s no worse 
than a 10-ton blockbuster, and a few stupid radio broad- 
casters and correspondents at the Bikini test lulled millions 
of Americans into believing it was (and is) something less 
than appalling. 

Appalling is the correct word. 

At the core of its explosion the A-bomb generates, within 
less than a millionth of a second, the supernatural heat 
of between 25,000,000 and 50,000,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The surface of the sun is 10,800 degrees. 

A simply horrid gale of heat, wind, blast and killing 
radiation belches from the center of the explosion at an 
initial speed of 1,000 miles an hour. The most destructive 
hurricane ever measured developed less than 125 m.p.h. 

The monstrous mushroom column that ascends 50,000 
feet over the stricken target contains—in its radioactive 
dust, steam, smoke and sucked-up debris—the equivalent of 
100,000 pounds of killing (or, if handled correctly, curing) 
radium. The total world output of radium since its dis- 
covery by the Curies in 1898 is less than 3 pounds. 

The Hiroshima bomb, a crude Model T affair compared 
to the Nagasaki plutonium bomb, killed, maimed or made 
critically ill about 250,000 of the 300,000 in that city. The 
toll of the bomb flown to Nagasaki would have been worse 
if the bomber crew had been able to drop it on the primary 
target—a defenseless place named Kokura. The first Bikini 
bomb, exploding in the air, sank, seared or battered every 
ship in the lagoon (though it was dropped 500 yards off 
target). The second Bikini bomb lifted 10,000,000 tons 
of water into the sky, sank great capital ane sent a moun- 
tainous steam doughnut expanding over all the ships. That 
radioactive steam would have killed outright, or given 
cancer, leukemia, marrow-rot or sterility to virtually every 
man on those ships, had they been manned. 

The second Bikini blast, the underwater shock, was 
touched off on July 25, 1946. Six months later, minus 
three days, one of the best-constructed warships in the 
world, the captured German cruiser Prinz Eugen, sud- 
denly went to the bottom. In January of 1947 the ships 
were still so radioactively “hot’’ that salvage crews were 
permitted to work on them only an hour and a half a day, 
in half-hour shifts, and with the most elaborate precau- 
tionary devices. Geiger counters (a portable, cameralike 
device which gives off warning ticks if the bearer is getting 
too close to a “hot” spot) monitored the work and the men 
wore special clothing and masks. 

Divers, working on the coral bottom of Bikini Lagoon, 
found sunken ships crushed as cardboard boxes would -be 
crushed by the heel of a heavy man. Granitelike coral for 
hundreds of yards along the bottom of the lagoon had 
been smashed into a flourlike silt so deep that some divers 
sank into it up to their helmets. 

Nagasaki’s bomb was recorded, by certain instruments, 
over Seattle. 


Could several hundred pounds, or several tons, of 
U-235 or plutonium be dropped in a bomb, thus mak- 
ing the weapon that much more destructive than it 
now is? 


It would be useless, even if that much active material 
could be amassed. Assuming you could produce an atomic 
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explosion with 2 pounds of U-235 or plutonium, you 
would get no greater explosion if you assembled tons of it. 
The reason is rather simple: 

The moment the mass is big enough to explode, it ex- 
plodes with such titanic force and incomprehensible speed 
that the rest of the mass is shattered into countless pieces, 
each one of which is too small to explode. For example, a 
lump the size of the Empire State Building would be blasted 
into nonexplosive bits at the instant that the first atoms 
began to split within, say, a single brick in the building. 

To be exact, only 1/10th of 1 per cent of the present 
small, but workable, mass used in the A-bomb actually 
explodes. For although the mass must be of a certain size 
and weight to cause explosion, 99 9/10 per cent of it is 
scattered in smithereens by the explosion that takes place in 
a tiny particle of the whole. Yet, of course, that 1/10th of I 
per cent could not hope to explode unless it was part of 
the bigger mass. Hiroshima, in truth, was destroyed by a 
bit of metal perhaps no bigger than a dime. 

The reason all of it cannot explode is that U-235 and 
plutonium are the only explosives in history which explode 
with the speed of light. Every other explosive ever known, 
since the earliest Chinese firecrackers, exploded with very 
much slower speeds, ranging from a few yards per second— 
sluggish 10-miles-an-hour stuff—up to some modern high 
explosives’ rate of about 10,000 miles an hour. The speed 
of light is 186,000 miles per second. 

If the chain reaction that shoots through U+235 or pluto- 
nium traveled slower, then considerable bulks of the stuff 
might explode, and the world indeed would be in a hell 
of a mess. We're lucky that the stuff goes off with the 
speed of light. ‘ 


Why can’t the so-called 2-pound mass be held together 
by additional strong metal braces long enough to 


explode? 


That can’t be done because no metal or substance known 
to man could withstand the blast and heat generated in 
the 1/10th of 1 per cent. 

However, the quest continues by night and day, here 
and probably abroad. The nightmarish fact is that if the 
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The world needs no Geiger coun- — 
ters to hear the ticking of fate... | 
if nuclear fission isn’t controlled. 


presupposed 2-pound mass could be held together for one- 
millionth of a second longer than is now possible, it would 


all explode. That would be Hiroshima times 999 plus, if 
the human mind could envision calamity of that scope. 

The actual energy in one kilogram (2.2 pounds) of U-235 
or plutonium is equal to 25,000,000,000 kilowatt hours. 
It would take all the electrical power plants in the United 
States, including the Gargantuan hydroelectric enterprises 
at Boulder Dam and other such monuments to engineering, 
two months at full output to equal that energy. 


If the stuff is so explosive, why doeswt it explode in the 
mines? 


Because only pure U-235 can explode, and this is a variety 
of uranium which forms only a very small part of natural 
uranium, which is U-238. The U-238 atom will not split. 
U-238 atoms so intersperse the U-235, under normal con- 
ditions, that there is no chance of an explosion. 

As for plutonium, it is not mined. It is the miraculous 
product achieved by hurling U-235 neutrons, slowed down 
by passing through pure graphite or “heavy water,’’ into. 
U-238 atoms—just as a little piece of putty would stick to a 
baseball if thrown against it. By fantastic and devious (and 
secret) chemical processes, the U-238 thus bombarded 
changes into a metal named neptunium, which can exist 
only for two days. Thereafter it changes again, into the 
longer-life metal we call plutonium. Neptunium and plu- 
tonium, named for the planets discovered after Uranus, 
are the first man-made elements. 


Will any other types of atoms split? 


The thorium atom and the bismuth atom will split, but 
with only a shadow of the fury of the complicated uranium 
and plutonium atoms. Fortunately [Continued on page 111] 
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Want to be a big 
leaguer? Take a tip from 
Branch Rickey’s handling 
of future Dodger 

greats. Here’s how the 
sage of Brooklyn does it 


SYSTEM 
GROWS 


F or decades the Borough of Brooklyn 
was host to what the baseball world 
called the “Daffiness Boys.” The Be- 
loved Bums ran bases the wrong way, 
caught flies on their heads and cut 
screwy didoes on the diamond and off. 
Sometimes they won but frequently 
they lost. All of which bothered 
Brooklyn residents not one whit. 
Their Dodgers were esteemed with 
such a tender affection that Brooklyn 
fans became known everywhere as 
baseball’s leading exponents of par- 
tisanism. 

Then in 1943 erudite, cigar-smok- 
ing Branch Rickey transferred his 
humidor and unabridged dictionary 
from St. Louis to farthest Flatbush. 
Mr. Rickey, while possessing a keen 
appreciation for customer loyalty, is 
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Careful attention 


to details keynotes Rickey success. 
The headman pauses for special notes to his secretary, 


IN BROOKLYN 


BY CHARLES DEXTER 


not given to idle flights of fancy. Par- 
ticularly, he doesn’t feel that warm- 
hearted emotions can be depended 
upon as the sole reason for people 
coming to baseball games. In Mr. 
Rickey’s book it is very important to 
have a pennant winner too. In a 
private sanctum overlooking Bor- 
ough Park Mr. Rickey retired for some 
heavy plotting and planning. 

Last spring his scheming brought 
fruit. With a faculty of the great 
players of yesterday supervising, the 
Dodgers opened a College of Baseball 
Knowledge. No less than 900 Joe 
Rookies matriculated at training 
schools in Cuba, Florida, Mississippi, 
North Carolina and Maryland. The 
rookies were instructed, examined 
and appraised. The weathered “pro- 


fessors” assayed them with, “Students, 
imagine you're at bat. The count is 
three and two. Here comes the pitch. 
You swing—the catcher tips your bat. 
Students, what would you do?” And 
when Joe popped up with, “I'd poke 
him in the nose.”"—it was all recorded 
as grist for the big leagues. 

Some 550 survived the exams to 
play for pay on twenty-four minor 
league teams, striving with brain and 
brawn to graduate into the seventh 
heaven of Ebbets Field. 

Back in 1912 when Branch Rickey 
was an ex-big league catcher, he was 
known to have a law degree, a smatter- 
ing of Greek and Latin and what 
everybody regarded as peculiar ideas 
for a ballplayer—he was a temperance 
advocate and wouldn't play ball on 


Sundays. But no dissenting voice was 
ever raised arguing that his serious 
_views detracted from his baseball acu- 
men. He caught on as coach at the 
University of Michigan where his star 

itcher was a slim ‘teen-ager who 
broied his catcher’s hands with fast 
balls and slapped howling drives to 
all parts of the field. 

George Sisler—for it was he—signed 
with the St. Louis Browns. The presi- 
dent, Robert L. Hedges, was so grate- 
ful that he made Rickey Brownie 
manager. 


One dawn in 1915 Rickey awoke 
from a sound sleep facing an im- 
portant decision. Its outcome was to 
see him eventually at the head of a 
high-geared mass-production baseball 
scheme, but at the time the matter had 
no such proportions. To his wife he 
said: “I just dreamed Sisler was play- 
ing first for us—he was magnificent!” 

“You didn’t dream it, Branch,” 
Jane Rickey said. “The idea’s been 
bouncing inside your head for a long 
time.” 

Rickey bought four first-sacker’s 
mitts that morning, strewed them on 
the bench. When Sisler reported for 
practice, he said: “George, try one of 
these gloves around first.” 

“Aw, I’m just a pitcher,” replied the 
modest youth. 

George played like.an angel in 
spiked shoes that day. Posted perma- 
nently at first, he soon became the 
game’s fanciest Dan, equalling the 
American League's highest batting 
average, .422, in 1924. 

Rickey mulled over his experience 
with Sisler. He knew rookies rose hap- 
hazardly from the bush leagues, 
usually joining teams in the vicinity 
of their homes, trusting to luck and a 
big league magnate’s bankroll for 
future fame and fortune. Neither the 
Browns nor the Cardinals, to whom 
Rickey transferred allegiance in 1919, 
had a bankroll. But he was learning 
something new about rookies almost 
every day. 

Rogers Hornsby, for example, could 
hit—he had compiled a .310 average in 
four major league years. But he was a 
scatter-armed shortstop who lost more 
games afield than he won at bat. 

Rickey noticed that his forearms 
were short, his wrists powerful. “I’m 
shifting you to second base, Rog,” he 
said. “From that position you can flip 
throws to first with your little finger.” 

“Oh, no, you're not, boss. What’ye 
think I am, a trained seal?” 

“Try. .... you'll learn. . .” 

Hornsby was stubborn, But Rickey 
was pursuasive and insistent. Rickey 
won the war of words. Hornsby be- 
came the spark-plug second baseman 
of the Cards. Relieved of fielding wor- 
ries, he developed into baseball's most 
scientific right-hand hitter, winning 
seven National League batting 
champion- [Continued on page 146] 


You have to take off properly or you'll break the string. 
Base stealing is highly regarded on a Rickey’ team. 
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No set of arms could pitch to the hundreds needing 
batting practice at Pensacola. A cannon does the job. 
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The suspended strings outline the strike zone properly 
channeling the untamed slants of youthful moundsmen. 
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The Eskimos felt that joining the Tundra Army was a privilege. 


The slightly hilarious and hitherto unrevealed story of Maj. “Muktuk” Marston (how he 


got that name: Ugh!) and his Eskimo Scouts ...and, incidentally, about a mountain of jade 


Muktuk Marston, He was part ham. 
30 
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BY RUSSELL ANNABEL 


Wren and if the military's newest 
atomic-age nightmare, the “polar con- 
cept” of warfare, becomes a reality, 
our first warning of it probably will 
come from a unique organization of 
Eskimo scouts known as the Tundra 
Army. This outfit, consisting of ap- 
proximately a division of wild walrus- 
hunters and whale-killers, was raised, 
armed and trained during World War 
Il by Major M. R. Marston, whose 
bizarre triumphs and troubles in con- 
nection with the job have provided 
Alaska with some of the greatest 
gripes, belly-laughs, temper tantrums 
and gossip sessions it has known since 
we acquired the Territory from the 
Russians. 

The Tundra Army was formed to 
police the vast reach of Arctic and 
sub-Arctic coastline against infiltra- 


tion by the Japanese, but in view of 
the recently expressed conviction of 
American, British and Canadian top 
brass that the next war will begin 
with a surprise aerial assault via the 
polar regions, the Eskimo scouts now 
are in the position of helping to guard 
not only the northern approaches to 
Alaska but also the prime attack 
route to all our major cities and in- 
dustrial centers. Because of the 
strategic disposition of the Eskimo 
units, it is doubtful that an airborne 
invasion could advance through more 
than a few miles of American air be- 
fore warning of its presence would be 
flashed to military authorities. 
Organizing the outfit was a hercu- 
lean task requiring talent as an ex- 
plorer, diplomat, lecturer, showman 
and patriot. “Muktuk” Marston had 


these qualities, together with others peculiarly his own. A 
professional adventurer, he came down from the Hudson 
Bay country in 1941 to accept a commission in the Army Air 
Forces. The top brass.looked him over, decided he was dur- 
able, and sent him into the Alaskan Arctic with blanket 
orders to produce an army of Eskimo irregulars. The army 
was to be raised on a no-pay, no-rations basis, and only 
draft-exempt Eskimos were to be taken into it. It was to be 
under the banner of the Alaska Territorial Guard, and 
therefore its commanding officer would be the Territorial 
governor. When Alaskans learned of the project, they 
shrugged. 

“You can’t organize the Eskimos,” a trader said. “They're 
like children, They'll be interested at first because of the 
novelty of it, then they'll wander away to go fishing or hunt- 
ing. Besides, it might be a mistake to arm them. After 
all, they are Asiatics, and they've been subjected to plenty 
of propaganda from across the Bering. Who knows where 
their loyalty really lies?” . 

‘There were hundreds of Eskimo villages, many of them 
deep in the unmapped Arctic wilderness, far from any 
transportation route, which would have to be visited by dog- 
team, canoe or oomiak. Each regional group had its own 
language. Moreover, the majority of Eskimos had a deep 
distrust for the white man, the result of having been ex- 
ploited for more than a half century in the best Yankee- 
trader fashion. Any old-timer in the north would have bet 
two to one that Marston’s assignment would end in com- 
plete failure, 


A year later, however, all up and down the Arctic coast, 
traders, politicians and bureaucrats were yelling their heads 
off, charging that Marston was upsetting the status quo, that 
he was “spoiling” the Eskimos, that he was establishing an 
Eskimo empire and seeking to make himself the white king 
of the Arctic. 

No white man of Muktuk Marston’s calibre had ever be- 
fore come among the northern tribes. The streak of ham 
in Muktuk is apparent to the eye at a distance of two city 
blocks, but it is the same brand of ham that made Cecil 
Rhodes and Lawrence of Arabia great organizers of primi- 
tive peoples, and the Eskimos fell for it at once. He swag- 
gered into the villages like a wanderer coming home, a big 
man with a big voice, a gargantuan appetite, the eloquence 
of a medicine-show pitchman, and a fondness for big, diffi- 
cult jobs. He dressed like a Holly- 
wood-version polar explorer—beaded 
and tasseled sealskin boots, marmot 
parka-jacket with polar bear trim- 
ming and silver fox collar, wolfskin 
gauntlets, a heavy carved ivory brace- 
let for his wrist-watch. He ate the 
Eskimos’ grub, and danced their wild 
dances. He hunted ice bear with 
them and went to sea in their 
oomiaks to harpoon whales. 

He made them feel that joining 
the Tundra Army was a very special 
privilege. 

When I first met hiin above the 
Circle he was engaged in a typically 
gaudy and fantastic endeavor. He 
was coming down the Kobuk River 
in a walrus-hide oomiak paddled by 
two husky, good-looking Eskimo 
girls. Muktuk himself wasn’t pad- 
dling. He lounged regally in the 
stern on a tanned polar bear hide, 
eating peanuts. Between his ornate 
boots lay a 165-pound slab of clear 
green jewelry jade. He had, he 
stated with satisfaction, just found 
the storied Jade Mountain. Mil- 
lions of tons of the stuff. All colors 
—green, black, milky-white, even 


Circles show the various bases of the Tundra Army in the Arctic wilderness. 


blue. He was going to turn the mountain over to the 
Tundra Army, he said, so the troopers wouldn't have to 
worry about finances. The wealth from the sales of jade 
would make it possible, he explained, to transform the 
Tundra Army into a permanent elite corps of Arctic guards, 
equipped, uniformed and trained as no other all-native out- 
fit ever had been. 

“I'll probably get a court martial for this,” he grinned, 
“because I didn’t have proper travel authority to go to Jade 
Mountain. They're sore at me down at headquarters. Claim 
my methods cause “em too many headaches. But how the 
hell could I get travel authority to go to Jade Mountain, 
when nobody knew where the place was? Have a peanut.” 

Muktuk’s inability to make his work square with the 
tortuous procedures set forth in Army Regulations kept him 
constantly in hot water. One fall at the mouth of the + 
Kuskokwin River, where he was training a new company of 
troopers, he learned that the last supply ship of the season, 
deeply laden with supplies for the new Army post at Bethel, 
100 miles upriver, was about to depart with its cargo be- 
cause no lighterage scows had been sent down to meet it. 
Knowing the cargo was badly needed, Muktuk had the Es- 
kimos take him out to the ship. 

“Dammit, you can’t leave until your cargo is discharged,” 


he told the skipper of the ship. “It would put Bethel in ' 


a terrible predicament. Even the Eskimo troops are short 
of grub. Fuel oil, too.” 

“Well, I can’t stay here,” the skipper retorted. “I'll freeze 
in. Look at the ice out there. If those people upriver 
want my cargo, why don’t they come get it?” 

“Ask ’em by radio.” 

The skipper laughed sardonically. “And get myself sent 
to Leavenworth? My orders read to maintain radio si- 
lence in these waters. Enemy submarines.” 

“Are you afraid of the subs?” 

The skipper said he wasn’t. He said the Japs had made 
only one torpedo attack in the North Pacific since the war 
began. In his opinion the Japs were lousy submariners. 
There was no good reason, he admitted, why a radio mes- 
sage shouldn't be sent. But still, orders were orders. 

“Go ahead and send the message,” Muktuk said. “I’ve 
got two Eskimo companies up there, and if I can do any- 
thing about it, they're going to eat this winter. If head- 
quarters makes trouble, I'll be responsible.” 

The message went out, and the next morning the lighter- 
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Major Marston, with a freshly killed walrus, The meat was 
fat and rubbery, but to the Eskimos it was like filet mignon. 


age scows arrived, Somebody at headquarters had neglected 
to send a coded message to Bethel to notify the command- 
ing officer of the date of the supply ship’s arrival. The 
message from the ship had, of course, been monitored by 
radio intelligence, with the result that Muktuk soon found 
himself on the general's carpet, charged with violating se- 
curity. A court martial loomed, but when it was discovered 
the original mistake had been made at headquarters, and 
that Muktuk’s action had prevented a serious food shortage 
at strategic Bethel, the altair gradually petered out. 

“But Iam now the Army's number one bad boy,” Muktuk 
toldme,. “The lads on staff have their tomahawks all honed 
up for me. It won’t be long.” 

“Marston,” the G-3 colonel for Alaska said one day, 
“CAA needs an air-strip, a road and some buildings con- 
structed on St. Lawrence Island. We want the job started 
right away. But there’s the trouble of transporting workers 
over there and feeding them, Would those savages of yours 
work?” 

“Can I tell them the job is militarily important?” 

“Damned important.” 

“They'll work.” 

He flew to St. Lawrence in a seaplane and landed on the 
lagoon behind the 2,000-year-old village of Gambell. In 
the evening he convened the Eskimos in the village square 
and, with the gaunt whale-rib caches and the blue landfall 
of Siberia forming a tall backdrop for the scene, told them 
what he wanted them to do. When he had finished talk- 
ing, every able-bodied man pledged that he would work 
until the project was completed. No one mentioned that 
the job would take place during their hunting season when 
they should be out gathering skins, meat and fish for the 
winter. It was enough that Muktuk Marston had told them 
the job was a vital one. 


They helped erect buildings and radio towers. They 
built a road. They worked on the air-strip. They did 
whatever the supervising engineers asked them to do, and 
there were no complaints. Moreover, when a victory bond 
salesman came among them one afternoon and explained 
that the government needed money, they unhesitatingly 
handed over $10,000 of their wages. But when the job 
was finished and the white men had gone, their food caches 
were empty. Muktuk appealel to the Army. Promises were 
made, but for one reason or another food was not de- 
livered. He asked the Navy to send one of its patrolling 
destroyers into the Bering to depth-bomb a whale and tow 
it to the Island. But the Navy apparently felt it was not 
in the business of killing whales. Nothing happened. On 
the day snow flew over the island, another meeting was 
held. Marston faced a worried assemblage of villagers. 
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After finding the long-lost mountain of pure jade, Marston 
lashed a piece to his packboard and headed for civilization. 


“We haven’t enough food for ourselves and our dogs,” 
they told him simply. “What shall we do?” 

“Kill the dogs,” Muktuk said. 

Probably no other white man could have persuaded the 
Eskimos to take such a step. Among these people posses- 
sion of the shaggy, blue-eyed Siberian sled dogs is a mark 
of prestige. The more dogs a man has, the greater his 
standing in the community. In the past, when food was 
scarce, missionaries, schoolteachers and Bureau of Indian 
Affairs officials had vainly requested the Eskimos to destroy 
at least a few of their dogs. The Eskimos always had stub- 
bornly refused. Now, however, they agreed that Muktuk 
was right. 

“How many shall we kill?” the headman asked. 

“Kill one hundred. Feed the carcasses to the remaining 
dogs.” 

Rifles crashed all day in the villages. 

A week later, when a press association correspondent 
filed an account of the affair to the States, the Army launched 
an investigation to determine whether or not there actually 
was famine on St. Lawrence. Headquarters seemed to feel 
that Muktuk somehow was blameworthy because the Army 
had received some bad press. But still no grub arrived. 
The Eskimos tightened their belts and got along as best 
they could until the seal and walrus returned and they could 
again fill their meat caches. 

Today it is possible to board a luxury airliner in the 
morning at Seattle and, by transferring at Nome to a 
smaller feeder-line plane, arrive on St. Lawrence before 
dark. Tourists who have made the trip rate the island 
villages as the most colorful in the north. CAA is quite 
proud of the air-strip, and the Army considers it a valuable 
defense asset. The Eskimos, realizing the importance of 
the strip, are very happy that they had opportunity to help 
make it available. But Muktuk glowers when it is men- 
tioned. ‘ 

“We should call the whole St. Lawrence job ‘Project 
Starvation,’ ” he says, “and put up a monument to the hun- 
dred sled dogs on whose bones it was completed.” 

If the Eskimos had any hidden resentment because of 
Muktuk’s hard-boiled order to kill the dogs, it was ended 
by something that happened the following spring in Nome, 
On this occasion Muktuk’s sentimental side and his flair for 
doing things in a large, dramatic manner caused an inct- 
dent that tickled the Eskimo sense of humor from Pt. Bar- 
row to the Nushigak. Muktuk was walking through an 
alley on the outskirts of town when he saw, tied to a stake 
behind an Eskimo shack, a black Malemute so piteously 
gaunt and weak that it seemed to be dying on its feet. 
Thinking he recognized the animal as one of the lead dogs 
he had used the past winter, he [Continued on page 82] 


‘Cheney brings you Nylard Robes and 
Ties of soft-as-silk pure Nylon! 


@ Worth a cover on this or any maga- 
zine ...the smart, wrinkle-free robes 
and ties Cheney Brothers weave from 
Dupont nylon. 

With all the richness of silk, plus 
the strength of long-wearing nylon. 
The robes are 100% nylon, even to 
the interlining. Perfect for travel, be- 
cause they pack easily and “come 
back” wrinkle-free overnight. 

The ties knot perfectly, withstand 


fraying and wrinkling just about for- 
ever, and can be spot-cleaned by a 
damp cloth. 


Ask for Cheney Nylard robes and 
ties with the Cheney label. See for 
yourself what Cheney designs and 
colors mean in smartness. Feel for 
yourself how Cheney skill makes this 
nylon soft as silk. Discover for your- 
self how Cheney Nylards wear and 
wear and wear, 
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With horror, Sam and his family watched their dream boat vanish with a gurgle. ¢ 
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_,BY ROLAND CUEVA 


iF was Memorial Day, the day that officially opens the yacht- 
ing season, when boats—ten-footers and sixty-footers alike 
—leave their winter hibernation ashore for four months’ 
eres afloat. 

Sam Corbin, his wife and two daughters had slept aboard 
their boat in the yard the night before so they would be 
on hand early for the big event. She was going overboard 
at last, at 10 o'clock on the high tide! 

They had bought the boat, a 36-foot Friendship sloop, 
only that spring, and had spent week ends for two months 
getting her ready with loving hands, now somewhat rough- 
ened and paint-stained. She was an old boat, it was true, 
and her bottom hadn’t been wet since the summer before 
Pearl Harbor; but Sam had examined her carefully before 
putting down the deposit on her purchase price and ‘decided 
she was in pretty good shape. Needed a little work here 
and there, that was all. Now she was about to slide down 
the ways on her freshly bronzed keel, with glossy white top- 
sides and brightly varnished mast looking proud and ship- 
shape. 

At 10 o'clock the family stood breathlessly on the wood 
piling retaining wall beside the tracks running down into 
the water. This was the tense moment that every boat 
owner knows so well: the knot in the stomach, the awful 
agony of suspense, the pride of effort well-rewarded, ali 
mixed up with an intolerable fear that some- 
thing may go wrong. Will’she float on her 
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Illustrated by George Price 


side? Or spring a bad leak, or get wedged in the cradle 
halfway down? It’s a sort of annual nautical childbirth and 
the skipper’s labor pangs don’t diminish until she slides 
in and rides softly clear, bow up like a patrician chin, sticks 
marking slow circles in the sky. 

The launching engine blurped into action. Slowly the 
cables slackened as the drum started to unwind, and 
the Friendship began her brief journey down the w ay. The 
four people on the jetty stood rigid, necks craning for- 
ward, bulging eyes tehowne the operation. 

She floated clear. Sam, holding the bow line, leaped into 
action to check her drift, as his family cheered. A moment 
later the cheers turned to wails. Something was wrong. 
With horrified eyes, Sam watched the sloop’s deck rail van- 
ish with a gurgle below the surface. 

He lost his head. Jumping overboard, he seized the 
slumping bowsprit and tried to hold it up by treading 
water. Down he went with it, popped up a moment later 
and swam over to embrace the mast, which stuck straight 
up out of the water for about three-quarters of its length. 
Five minutes later the boatyard man rowed out in a skiff 
and pried, Sam loose with an oar. The rest of the previously 
joyous family group had collapsed on the pilings. 

Later, after three double ryes and a change of clothes, 
Sam pulled himself together enough to phone ‘the man he'd 
bought’ the boat from. In a voice still bleak 
with shock he dramatically described the 


If you don’t know a scupper from 
a hole in the deck rail, you’re 
liable to get stuck. 


Better read these tips, Bud 


catastrophe. The previous owner replied that the boat had 
been okay when he turned her over; possibly Mr, Corbin 
had forgotten to close the seacocks. Sam croaked the hell 
he had. In that case, the p.o. was sorry, but there was 
nothing he could do, 

They raised the sloop the next day and the boatyard man 
looked her over. The seacocks were closed. No holes in 
the bottom. Finally, he scraped a small patch of paint off 
one of the planks.down to the bare wood, peered closely and 
made sounds of satisfaction. 

The boat, being about 60 years old and Maine built, was 
planked with oak, it developed. Now oak is a good, tough 
planking wood, but it’s slow to swell when dried out. 
‘Though the seams of the planking looked tight, they were 
actually wide open. The previous owner had neglected 
to mention this fact to Sam, and as there was no law com- 
‘pelling him to do so, Sam had no recourse but to write 
the expense off as nautical education. He left the boat in 
the yard for another week while a hose kept the bottom full 
of water until it swelled up tight. 

The moral of this story is: If you don’t know much about 
boats don’t buy a second-hand one on your own judgment. 
Pay an expert to look it over, or buy it through a respon- 
sible yacht broker. The initial cost will be slightly higher, 
but you'll save money from the maiden voyage on. Corbin's 
case was an extreme one, but there are many much more 
common and equally expensive pitfalls: awaiting the un- 
cautious novice. 


Dry rot, for instance. Last year a man bought a beauti- 
ful-looking yawl in a City Island, New York, boatyard, and 
started to sand and paint it. When he got to the transom 
(stern), the old paint began to fall off in great gobs. The 
wood underneath was completely rotted away. Upon dig- 
ging it out, he discovered that not only the transom, but 
part of the keel and two or three frames also were gone. 
Ultimately, the boat had to have a whole new rear end, re- 
sulting in a big bill and the loss of six weeks’ good sailing. 
This man could have located the rot before he put his money 
on the line by testing the wood with a pocket knife, but 
the smooth paint surface deceived him and he didn’t 
bother, 

Of course, every would-be owner thinks he knows what 
he wants, but his desires should be tempered with a little 
boat lore. Some of the things the novice expects to com- 
mand in his first boat reach fantastic proportions at times. 
A well-known New York yacht broker had one such ex- 
perience not long ago when a short, stocky man walked into 
his office. This customer started out by saying that price 
was no object if his specifications could be met; a remark 
that brought grim lines of resignation to the broker's 
mouth. He had a pretty good idea of what was coming. 

“What kind of boat are you interested in?” he asked. 

“For two years I've belonged to the Asotorvan Yacht 
Club.” the man replied. “I've sat rocking on the terrace 
listening to them fire off that damned brass cannon while 
other guys were out doing the sailing. To hell with social 
climbing—I’m getting out on the water!” 

“T understand, sir, but what type of craft would you 
like?” 

The short man knew exactly. “A single hander auxiliary 
sloop, not over thirty feet, with six-foot-two headroom and 
wide side decks. Also a complete [Continued on page 104] 


Schooner 


‘Four Principal Types of Rig 


For Pop’s pooch. Dog bed, aluminum 
frame with cotton flannel mattress, 
16x28”, $12.98. Aluminum drinking 
cup, $1.98. Promenader leash winds 
up on spring spool, $4.95. Gimbel 
Bros., 33rd St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Pal bait-casting rod, hollow steel tip, 
locking reel seat, $25. Spinning reel 
for bait casters, $19.50. Fly-tying kit, 
has everything necessary, $17.50. Aber- 
crombie & Fitch, 45th St. and Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17; N. Y. 


Pa’s Day is June 15. Pick your gift. 
Hand-etched and tooled leather smok- 
ing accessories: cigaret box, $25. To- 
bacco jar, $30. Cigar humidor, $33. In 
tan, brown, red or blue. Peterson’s Ltd., 
339 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Winchester Model 6101 22-cal. hammer- 
less slide-action repeater, $44.50. Rem- 
ington 511A .22 bolt-action 6-shot clip 
loader, $20.60. Mossberg 20X spot scope, 
$22.30. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Swiss mountain-climbing gear. Cramp- 
ons, $14.50 pair. Ice ax, $14.50. Nylon 
rope, 120 ft., $24.50. Rock pitons, 75c- 
$1.10 each; ice pitons, $1.60-$2.90; snap 
links, $1.40-$2.70. Camp & Trail, 112 
Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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Fiber-glas covers keep drinks iced; 
cocktail shaker cover, $3.50; four high- 
ball covers, $2.50. Shoe scraper, $5.95. 
Gyra vibrating hair brush, $15. Lewis 
& Conger, 45th St. and Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 19, N. ¥. 


Prices quoted do not include shipping costs 


For Father’s room. Modern magazine 
rack in bent laminated wood, $9.50. 
Handmade raffia trash basket, comes in 
all colors, plain or with contrasting 
bands, $11. Designed For Living, 131 
East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Terry-cloth robe in buff, also in other” 


colors and weaves, $18.50. Fine cotton- 
print shorts, $6.50. Loafer moccasins in 
calf and white buckskin, $9.95. Lord & 
Taylor, Fifth Aye. and 39th St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 


Chuck-a-luck dice game, $3. Sparklet 
siphon, $10; extra charging bulbs, 10 
for $l. Bartender’s stainless-steel 
7-piece set, $10. Raffia-decorated glass 
beer mug, $2.50. Bar Mart, 62 West 
45th St., New York 19, N. Y¥. 


Gold 14-kt. ring with square emerald, 
$450. Gold watch, alligator strap, 
$79.50. Tragedy-and-Comedy cuff 
links, gold on sterling, $29.75. (Tax- 
paid.) By Otto Grun, 48 West 48th St., 
New York 19, N. Y.; at better stores. 


The leading electric shavers. Reming- 
ton Foursome four-header, $19.50. 
Sunbeam, with new larger head, $22.50. 
Schick Super two-header, $18. At many 
stores, or try Klauberg, 339 Madison 
Ayve., New York 17, N. Y. 


Keystone Model K-8 movie camera, 8- 
millimeter film size, $64.50. Keystone 
8-millimeter projector, $116.50. This 
is a reliable outfit for amateur movie 
fans. Willoughby’s, 110 West 32nd St., 
New York 1, N. ¥. 


Jiffytite screw drivers hold screws; set 
of 3, $5.95. Bruno hole cutters for 
many materials, adjustable 54”-114” 
and 1”-214”, $7.85 set. Magnagrip, 
racks tools magnetically, $2.95. Ham- 
macher Schlemmer, 145 East 57th St., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Modern crossbows for an exciting tar- 
get game. Larger, Crusader, 45-Ib. pull, 
$28.50. Smaller Bailey pistol crossbow, 
12-15-Ib. pull, very accurate, $35. Alex- 
ander Taylor, Inc., 22 East 42nd St., 


New York 17, N. Y¥. 


Chimaya Indian table mats and run- 
ners, hand-woven of pure wool. Colors 
vary, give preferences; sizes approxi- 
mate: 20x40”, $5.80; 15x15”, $1.90; 
8x20”, $1.40; 8x8”, 70c. Plume Co., 
153 Lexington, New York 16, N. Y. 


For greater accuracy, the Centric put- 
ter, $10.50. The Par golf bag carries 
clothes and umbrella besides clubs and 


balls, $20.50. Shuffle-Put putting 
game, $5. Sports Center, 561 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


For additional gift suggestions see TRUE Goes Father’s Day Shopping 


Honest Con Man 


BY ARNOLD BEICHMAN 


Illustrated by Herman Giesen 


bes Jufte, a short, fat little man with a crooked nose, was 
a successful confidence man who was always being picked 
up on bum raps and rarely convicted. Actually, Izzy didn’t 
mind because he felt it gave him prestige when a couple 
of detectives would straggle into some favorite East Side 
coffeehouse hangout and say: 

“C'mon, Izzy, the skipper wants to talk to you.” 

So down Izzy would go to police headquarters for a 
chat with the head of the Pickpocket Squad or the 
Main Office Squad or wherever the sucker’s squeal had 
landed. 

Five-by-five Izzy would chortle as he got into the. detec- 
tives’ car and say: 

“What're you pinning on me - this 
time?’ 

“Well, you’ve been identified.” 

And Izzy laughed; the detectives 
laughed. What the hell else could 
they do? Of twenty-seven arrests 
since 1911, only four had stuck and 
he had served time on three. The 
jail terms were really not important 
because they came early in Izzy’s life 
and a guy’s got to learn. So Izzy 
had plenty to laugh about. 

Izzy wised up quickly after a term 
in Sing Sing for burglary, in a New 
Jersey “reformatory for felonious assault and another short 
stretch—“I did it standing on one leg,” said Izzy—for grand 
larceny. Izzy learned that for a smart guy like him, there 
was no need for strong-arm stuff. He had other ideas. 

Izzy died a few years ago. While he was alive, he was 
known to police departments all over the country as a 
smart con man who eschewed violence, talked slowly and 
never got mad at cops when they arrested him. 

“Cops are cops,” he used to say. ““What. can they do 
when some sap comes in hollering he’s been taken? T hey 
listen to his story. The sucker usually tells them he’s been 
taken for three times as much, figuring that way he can 
get action. So the cops take him to the Rogues’ Gallery, 
take out Izzy's picture and say, “That's him, no?’ Yeh, yeh, 
that’s him and Izzy gets a visit from the cops. They know 
they got nothing on me, I know they got nothing on me, 
but it’s business, so why should I get mad? It’s a living.” 

Dark-complexioned Isadore was a con man for more than 
twenty years.  His- police record—B-32723—shows arrests 
in New Jersey. New York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 
It doesn’t begin to tell the story of his wanderings all over 
the country ‘because Izzy had an uncanny sense of when 
to get out before the cops came looking. Over twenty 
swindling years, Izzy grossed about $500.4 000. Yet when 
he died, “he was virtually penniless: he had about $2,000 
salted away. What with big spending, gambling, shake- 
downs by mobsters, lawyers’ fees. he might have said that 
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Izzy Juffe was jugged only 
three times in 27 arrests. 
A cardinal rule: Never 
swindle somebody unless 


the money is big 


crime doesn't pay. But it wasn’t crime to Izzy, not what he 
did. 

When I ran into Izzy a couple of years before he died, 
he had achieved a certain fame as a squealer against offi- 
cials in the Brooklyn district attorney's office. His whisper, 

“I paid splenty,” was the phrase which launched a state 
probe into the affairs of the Brooklyn district attorney and 
kept Izzy in the can for 443 days as a material witness. 

When he got out, free and clear, it was obvious that Izzy 
had slowed up. He announced that he was through, that 
he was looking around for a good business. After all, he was 


48, had a common-law wife and it was time to settle down. 


He lived in New York’s East Side, in 
a walk-up flat at 230 East 14th Street. 
It was a drearily furnished apart- 
ment in a building which smelled of 
cat excrement. But that didn’t 
bother Izzy. He lived in another 
world, a world of memories of past 
successes and, egoist that he was, he 
loved to tell about them, interlard- 
ing stories of his escapades with 
philosophical nuggets. 

One night Izzy sat in his living 
room off the long, narrow vestibule. 

. There was a dull light shining oyer- 

head in the lamp fixture. He was 

sitting ima shabby, arm-worn club chair, his heavy paunch 

dropping on his lap. One brace of his suspenders was 

down and he rubbed his clean-shaven, pale cheeks. He 
looked at me and began: 

“You know, for a kid who was born on the other side, 
lived in a small town, I sure had an interesting life. Maybe 
i ought to write a book about it. I could maybe make a little 
money, but they tell me that those publishers are even 
bigger swindlers than I am. 

He grinned, and continued: 

“Tm in this country thirty-five years. I came from Tarno- 
pol—that’s a little town in Galicia which used to be in 
Austria. God knows where it belongs now. My father was 
a carpenter and cabinetmaker and he sent me to school 
and then to a carpenter I should learn the business. 

“I never touched carpentry until I went to jail where 
I had nothing else to do but make jewel boxes with inlay 
pieces from paper matches I cooked in colored ink. My 
father came to America first and then he broyght over my 
mother, me and my brother. I was the only bum in the 
family. 

“Until I was eighteen, I was a sort of business manager 
and salesman for my father, who was making out all right. 
Then I started gambling, I got in with a mob and was 
grabbed on a burglary and went to jail. I knocked around 
with mobs and then when I was about twenty-five I said 
to hell with this kind of life, there must be an easier way 


- Strong.arm guys often shook down con 
men. Once Izzy refused to pay, so they 
singed his feet. It cost him $50,000. 
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to make a dollar. Easier and much safer, I am sure. 

“So I started conning the public, a plain, simple swindler. 
You didn’t have to rob and steal. It was like taking money 
from a baby and believe me there’s lots of babies.” 

Izzy looked absently at the dirty old painted walls and 
said with a wistful smiie: 

“God created everybody to do what they could do. Maybe 
he made me a con man, made my job to-take away from 
those with larceny in their hearts.” 

He began again: 

“The first trick I found out is that you always must get 
the sucker into such a predicament that he can’t find his 
way out. We were always on top and your job was to make 
a thief out of the sucker so that he wouldn’t.dare squeal 
to the cops. 

“The next thing I found out is that it’s dangerous to 
swindle somebody unless the money is big. There's always 
sure to be a holler if the dough is under a thousand bucks. 
If it’s more than that, the sucker is going to be too ashamed 
for his friends and neighbors to let them know a smart guy 
like him got taken.” 

Izzy was proudest of the trust that his fellows put in him. 
They knew that if he could bilk them he would; perhaps, 
in a crooked pinochle game. But con men knew that if 
Izzy was entrusted with a wad while they hit the road look- 
ing for suckers, Izzy would be there with the dough when 
needed. This is known as fall money, to be used in case 
of arrests, for bail or fixes. 

“In ail the years in business,” said Izzy, “I never signed 
a paper. Always my word was good and everybody knew 
that.” 

Then he became an underworld referee. 

“A judge I became and, believe me, I was busier than a 
pickpocket at a circus. 1 was busy because in my racket 
there's always trouble. Suppose two boys go out on a 
swindle which this time doesn’t work out. The two boys 
break up. ‘Three months later one of the boys goes out 
after the sucker with somebody else and they take him 
for ten grand. Well, there’s legal questions involved. First, 
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the sucker belonged to Mr. A and to Mr. B. because they 
were partners in the first place. Second, did A have a right 
to work without B, his old partner, and take in C as a new 
partner? Third, isn’t B entitled to a piece of money and 
how much? That takes a lot of figuring, understanding the 
angles and making everybody happy. But with con men, 
it’s easy to settle these things. They like to talk, not shoot 
Be slug, and if you can only talk things over, it’s simple. 

I ask you, what good is fighting? 

“Well, I got a reputation as a square guy. So the pick- 
pockets came to me with their troubles. One time, Joe, 
who was a ‘wire’ (the guy who lifts the wallet) came to me 
and said his ‘stall’ (the confederate to whom the wallet is 
passed so that if the wire is grabbed, he has nothing on him) 
was stealing part of the wad. He was convinced of it. 
Joe would size up some well-dressed guy, snatch an ex- 
pensive wallet, pass it to the stall and then the stall'd tell 
him there was only thirty bucks inside. He wanted to get 
even. 


a | got a phony sucker and planted him with five hun- 
dred bucks. The stall turned in only two hundred and 
then, the dirty crook, had the nerve to ask for his share of 
the two hundred. What happened to him should only 
happen to your enemies. 

“Most crooks are really suckers. I don’t care who they 
are, they're dopes. After I’d decide a case and they'd split 
the swag, then I'd clip them playing clubbyosh (a Hungar- 
ian card game) or pinochle. These bums, they'll all die 
without a dime for funeral expenses, or in jail. They don’t 
know how to hold on to it. , 

“Well, I was telling you about my business. You know, 
in ninety- nine per cent of con games, there’s never a squeal. 
If you’re worried about a holler or the sucker has too good 
connections with the politicians or the cops, you promise to 
give him back everything, get a release for full settlement, 
give him maybe ten per cent in cash and the rest in a 
check that ain’t worth a laundry ticket from a dead Chinese. 

“Another thing I learned, but quick, is that the sucker 
teaches you how to beat him. You talk to him, 
his friends, find out what he’s ‘interested in, 
why he wants to make money right away, what's 
he going to do with the money and then it’s 
easy to figure out how to take him. 

“You take the time after the last war when 
silk was hard to get and the manufacturers 
in Paterson, over in Jersey, were going around 
with their tongues hanging out for silk. So 
we found out about one guy with a mill in 
Paterson who had a little larceny in his heart. 
I told him I had friends who had a lot of spools 
of silk, stolen stuff, and they'd sell cheap. 

“What I did was wind a lot of cotton around 
a spool, then tacked on silk thread which I 
ruined by dipping in acid and then tacked on 
some good silk thread. The whole setup cost 
me three thousand and I sold it for four. When 
the silk guy started using the silk on his ma- 
chines, the spools were all right until they 
came to the acid silk and then’ "—Izzy slapped his 
thighs and laughed loudly—“and then it 
snapped, boop. 

“The guy hollered and I told him I’m sorry 
but you “know how it is with swag, you never 
know. Of course, he never looked and never 
found out that the spool was mostly cotton. 
I told him, well, mister, get me another cus- 
tomer and we'll take back the spools and give 
you back some of your money. That guy had 
larceny in his heart. He became our steerer and 
he found us another customer, gave us a big 
build-up and I kept selling the spools. from 
one guy to the other and not a sucker dared 
tell the next guy anything. We made twenty- 
five thousand bucks on a three-thousand in- 


vestment. Who was crooked—huh? 

“I don’t know how many swindles 
I was mixed up in, must be five hun- 
dred, maybe more. It’s two things I 
found out, women are easier to con 
than men, even though women are 
smarter. Women fall for the jewelry 
line; just show them something that 
shines, a big stone. Women are tough 
when you try to take their husbands 
in a swindle; then the wives are smart, 
suspicious. Many times I dropped a 
good prospect because I didn't trust 
his wife. A man, after you take him, 
the chances are good if he’s handled 
right he won’t holler. But if his wife 
is involved or she finds out, then 
you're in trouble. Wives, all they're 
ever interested in is their husband's 
money.” . 

Iuzy always tried to rig his game so 
that there would be a minimum of 
trouble. Proving a case in court in 
con games is terribly difficult, as any 
prosecutor will admit. But sometimes 
you're stuck with a tough one. Then 
you've got to “pay plenty” —to cops, 
shyster lawyers with connections, even 
the sucker, who may have plenty of 
money but wants revenge in the form 
of more dough than he was taken for 
—so that the complaint will be with- 
drawn. 

There were cases where no kind of 
fix was possible. Then Izzy played his 
trump: a squeal on some case the cops 
didn’t know much about or had been 
working on unsuccessfully. In return 
for such information, Izzy could buy 
his immunity. Izzy had a good ear, a 
good memory and good information 
and when he spilled, cops listened. 


Back in 1933, Izzy was wriggling 
like mad trying to esc ape a four-year 
jail term. He was really pinned this 
time. So he let the prosecutor know 
that he had something hot. It was the 
murder of Durable Mike Malloy. 

Mike was a derelict, a drunken 
stumble-bum whose life had been in- 
sured by some strong-arm guys. The 
gang tried to ‘kill him and collect. 
They served him poison alcohol and 
waited. Mike got a little sick, but it 
didn’t bother him much. They took 
him out one frigid night in the dead 
of winter, laid him on a park bench 
in his shirt sleéves, and doused him 
with water. Instead of pneumonia, he 
caught a slight cold. Then they tried 
running over him with an auto. He 
was banged up, but it was nothing a 
couple of sutures couldn't heal. They 
fed him sardines with tin shavings in 
them, but Mike only complained 
about the funny taste. Finally, they 
killed Durable Mike by asphyxiating 
hinr with illuminating gas. The death 
was certified as pneumonia and the 
gang collected the insurance. Nobody 
suspected anything until Izzy gave the 
cops the lead. Execution of Izzy's four- 
year jail term was suspended. 

Squealing [Continued on page 88] 
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Mountain Lions are his Meat 


Tdaho’s champion cougar hunter, Bob 
Donley, shot nineteen lions within two 
months while hunting in Idaho's primi- 
tive area south of the historic River of 
No Return. 

All these kills were brought down 
with a .38 caliber special Colt. Bob likes 
to hunt lions with a revolver, the only 
firearm he carries in the woods. “You 
want to travel light for trailin’ the cats,” 
says Bob. 

Bob, a native of Idaho now living at 
Garden Valley, is of Scottish descent, has 
light red hair and alert blue eyes. He 
is of medium height and cunning as the 
cats he trails. He is 27, and ever since he 
was lad enough to carry a gun he has 
been chasing the mountain lions. He 
now has a total of forty-three cat scalps to 
his credit. In 1944, after he returned from 
the Army, he started hunting cats in 
earnest, as the Idaho game department 
placed a $50 bounty on the predators. 

Bob's hunting dogs last year were two 
cross-bred redbone and  bloodhounds 
which were seven months old when they 
hit the trail.. They are tan, about the 
size of pointers, and fast on the trail. 
During the winter of 1944, Bob used two 
black-and-tan hounds, but both were 
lost in fights with cougars, 

In hunting down his forty-three cats, 
Bob has found the cougar the biggest 
coward in the wilds. The cougar will al- 
ways run from man and dog, and only 
when cornered or wounded does he be- 
come a dangerous adversary. 


One popular conception of cat tricks 


which Bob discredits is the cougar’s 
reputation for severing the jugular vein 
of its victim. Idaho’s champion cougar 
hunter has never seen evidence of a 
cougar’s victim bleeding to death. The 
cougar has large, powerful jaws, and ap- 
parently one quick snap of the victim’s 
neck is all that is necessary for the cat 
“to stop ‘em cold.” 

In his own words Bob tells of his kill 
of a savage 250-pounder, which he calls 
the Kirkham cat: 

“While Herman, my parrmer. was 
getting breakfast, I threw my packsack 


together. I was armed with my .38 re- 
volver and a hunting knife. Herman 
never carried a gun. 

“It had snowed about an inch during 
the night, making it easy for telling 
fresh tracks. We had not gone more than 
a half mile up Warm Creek when we 


“noticed the hounds had hit a track, We 


hurried ahead, and sure enough we were 
on the trail of a big tom. We chained the 
dogs to keep them from getting far ahead, 
as we headed for Kirkham Creek. 

“We came onto a little knoll, where 
we could see the tracks leading into a 
pocket of thick jack pine. I told Herman 
I was going around the hill to try to stop 
the cat’s advance, and that he should 
follow the tracks in case ol’ tom back- 
tracked toward the creek. Just then the 
dogs must have got wind of ol’ tom, 
‘cause they tried to break away by pull- 
ing back on their collars. 

“Shortly afterward, Herman let out a 
devilish cry, shouting he had jumped the 
cat. I let the dogs go. They took off 
at full speed, whooping it up. 

“The hounds crossed the creek and 
headed up the opposite hill. We followed 
as best we could. Then we heard the 
dogs coming back as we were climbing. 


| stopped to study the situation. 
Then I spied a big cougar jumping 
through the deep snow, going down hill 
with the hounds on ‘his tail. ; 

“The big boy headed straight for a 
small fir tree, and up he went. Our pant- 
ing hounds tried to follow him. After 
barking at the trunk, they headed up 
the hill a few yards so they could look 
straight at him. 

“Herman then held the dogs, as I 
aimed. At the sound of the gun shot, 
both hounds pulled their collars off over 
their heads, and were at the eat’s throat 
as he hit the ground. When sure ol’ tom 
was dead, they lapped up the blood as 
it ran from the bullet hole in his head. . 

“T gave the hounds some slabs of meat 
from his ham as I was skinning him. It 
was the biggest cat I ever shot.” 

—John M. Rottier 
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women of the West 


BY ALAN LeMAY 


Here they are... the best and the worst of Frontier babes. 


Some were sexy, some were tough and some were plain ornery 


Mr. LeMay, one of America’s greatest 
Western writers, has made a hobby for 


many years of studying the history of the 


West's most famous bad. women. This 
article is the result of his long years of research—from 
Jane, the First, to Poker Alice.—The Editors. 


(= Barnes was first and farthest. She was not American, but she 
was nearly half a century ahead of America’s great westward march. 
And she was the very first of the girl adventurers to reach the farthest 
outposts of the continent—so far west that to circle the globe was the 
shortest way home; she came within an ace of starting an Indian 
war, and a mutiny at sea; and she listed a British governor, a king- 
pin of the East India Company, and an Indian chief among her 
conquests. 

It’s 1812, and Jane is a blonde and spirited barmaid in an English 
inn at Portsmouth, where she catches the eye of Donald MacTavish, 
who has been made governor of Fort George, which he must establish 
himself, on the Columbia River—farthest outpost of America’s Pacific 
Northwest. He is about to sail on the Isaac Todd and believes in 
taking a few luxuries with him—he has plenty of cheese, tinned beef 
and port—so suggests that Jane come along. 

She accepts, and one woman aboard 


a ship full of adventures is almost Poker Alice ran a gam- 
too many, or not enough; for by bling house as good as 
the time they anchor in the Colum- any man—only tougher! 


bia, thirteen months later, Governor 
MacTavish is so embattled, not only 
with the crew but the ship’s captain 
himself, that he has to be first ashore, 
in fear of his life. 

MacTavish has expected to get the 
fort going in a month or two, which 
he does, and then take Jane back to 
England by way of Montreal. But he 
has not allowed for the difficulty of 
transporting a girl across a full conti- 
nent of mountains and forests. He 
gives it up, and makes a deal with his 
friend Alexander Henry to take Jane 
back on the Isaac Todd by way of 
China. So he turns her over to Henry 
aboard ship, and, going ashore, James Bingham 
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promptly acquires himself a Chinook 
squaw, whom he decks out in a full rig- 
ging of fine broadcloth. 

But before any of them actually get out 
of there, both MacTavish and Henry are 
drowned when their longboat swamps, and 
Jane is on her own. The ship doesn’t sail 
yet, and Jane is held up for several months. 
A number of voyageurs and fur traders of 
the North West Company and Pacific Fur 
are there, and she makes out pleasantly 
enough, until about midsummer. But now 
comes Prince Cassakas, son of the most 
powerful of the Chinook chiefs, and he has an offer to make. 
He will pay Jane’s relatives, if any, one hundred sea otters 
for Jane, and make her boss of his four other wives. 

Rejected, he leaves the fort in a fury, 
and organizes his warriors for a kid- 
napping raid. But. the Isaac Todd 
sails at last, and. Cassakas, though 
unfriendly to white people the rest 
of his life, decides that he will 
not eradicate Fort George after all. 


And Jane—she never does get 
home, apparently, At Canton she 
takes up with a rich Britisher of 
the East India Company, 
and China claims her. She 

has penetrated the Far West 

so deeply she’s busted out 

the other side, and finds | 

herself in the Far East, in- 

stead—a page lost to the 

history of the West forever. 

Jane Barnes left no mark; half 
a century went by before America, breaking the plains bar- 
rier, swept westward in her own right, and the truly Ameri- 
can adventuresses, the girls of farthest west, the women of 
the great frontiers, began their amazing saga. But Jane was 
first of them all by forty lengths. 

After Jane, there was a considerable gap. The barrier of 
the Great Plains held up America for a long time. Wagon 
trains, making one trip a year, traded with the Spanish of 
Santa Fe in a small way, and ships touched the Spanish set- 
tlements_of the California coast. Outside of that a few fur 
traders, every one of them the poorest insurance risk you 
ever saw, came and went to the Rockies at the rate of about 
one man to ten thousand square miles. 


But as we come to the middle of the century, things take 
a change. The Texans have developed the cowboy tech- 
nique, out-horsing the horse-Indians. The men of the Alamo 
fight and fall, under their immortal Lone Star, and Texas 
is ours. In California, the Flag of the Bear goes up, and 
comes down again, but when the smoke has cleared we have 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, and everything north of 
them to the Canadian line. 

In California, gold is struck at Sutter's Mill, and its 
sweet, sarcastic ring is a call to all the world. Penniless men 
with mud behind their ears become unholy rich, and the 
fever doesn’t die when California’s gold is gone. The search 
for metal spreads from California through mountains and 
deserts and forested ranges. into Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, 
Idaho, up the Continental Divide into Colorado, over it 
into Montana. Silver is struck in the fabulous Comstock 
Jode, and copper in Montana. There are discoveries from 
Tombstone to Tonopah, from Cripple Creek to the Coeur 
d’Alenes. And while the great rush for gold goes on, the 
cattle of Texas are pushing northward across the great 
plains. Trail drives meet the advancing rails at Abilene, 
then Wichita. then Ellsworth, following the hundred-mile- 
wide Chisholm Trail: they come up the Goodnight Trail 
out of New Mexico to Dodge. The cowmen push north- 
ward into Wyoming, Nebraska and the Dakotas. and on 
into Montana. And thé cow towns are growing. wild and 
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booming as the mining camps, by any way you measure. 

The horse-Indians who have held the plains so long see 
their buffalo dwindle, and don’t take it lying down. They 
battle hard and desperately, in that slash-and-gone-again 
style so hard for whites to fight. Dull Knife, Crow King, 
Black Kettle, Crazy Horse, Two Moons, Lame Deer, Little 
Wolf and Gall become famous names. The United States 
Cavalry ties into them, and the day of the great scouts and 
Indian fighters is on. The War Department lists more than 
ninety Indian wars. 

And yet, and yet—with all that activity the men of the 
West were still few, in the space they were in. A million 
square miles of wide open country swallowed them up. As 
you look at those killing distances from the air today, and 
fly hour after hour within the horizon rim of their vastness, 
you look down and wonder why a horseman, alone in the 
middle of all that, would not curl and give up. Well. some 
did give up. Perhaps more would haye, if they could have 
seen what they were up against as a pilot sees it today. 


Few as the men were, the women were very naturally 
fewer still. The earliest camps had none at all, and a long 
time later it was a lucky camp that had more than one girl 
to a hundred men. Men said, ““The cowards don’t start; the 
weak die on the way,” and they meant men. They could not 
have asked or belieyed that girls would go too. But they did. 

First a few girls, then more and more, began to follow 
the men—and the bright face of danger—into the West. 
They were kids of course. The old-timers were youngsters 
when they opened the West; every one there was young, 
and the girls were youngsters too. The homes they came 
from were of every kind America had. Many of those girls 
were lovely, many high-spirited and gay; all of them were 
game and brave. 

And the lonely trailbreakers appreciated and cherished 
those first brave girls, as few groups of women have been 
cherished on this earth. The names presently hung on them 
in rough affection—Contrary Mary, Scarfaced Annie, Little 
Gold Dollar, Spanish Rose, 
Rowdy Kate—make them sound 
tougher than they were. Cer- 
tainly they were the most color- 
ful girls this hemisphere has ever 
seen; and it may perhaps be that 
some of them were very great. 

For I don’t believe that a 
single one of those girls was in 
search of a cheap security. A 
great country was opening up— 
a whole half of the greatest na- 
tion on earth. Huge fortunes -were 
being grabbed off every day, and the 
vast lands were going to belong to 
someone. Out there waited adventure, 
danger, glory, and the one best chance 
in a thousand years. If you were a man, 
you could just pick up and go. Not so 
easy as that, for a girl. 

But some of the girls just picked up 
and went West, too: The unbeatable spirit they took with 
them is as much a part of the frontier story as the achieve- 
ments of the men to whom they ¢ 
meant so much, Jong before any 
other women were there. What they 
did and what happened to them is 
the story both of the wild days and 
the coming of civilization to the 
West. 

Calamity Jane is an extreme case 
of the very purest spirit of adventure, 
not because she did the things she 
is famous for, but because she didn’t, - 
and wishfully said she did. Calamity 
had no home background at all, and 
inherited her wild ways from her 


mother, a Mrs. Canary, who dragged her husband west in 
spite of himself, when Jane was in her early teens. Pa Canary 
pooped out on the hard trip to Montana and seems to have 
turned back. But Ma went on, and got there. Jane didn’t 
like the man Ma took up with there, and her solution was 
typical: She went on west, on her own. 

Right from that start, there is something pathetic about 
the life of Calamity Jane. The plainsmen and the mountain 
men are her heroes; she wants so much to do the things they 
do. She seeks out every hardship, exposes herself to every 
danger. She tries her hand at everything the men are trying 
to do—ard accomplishes nothing. 

So Calamity makes her own myth, as she goes along. Once 
she’s on a stage that is chased by Indians; and this goes into 
her story as the time when, with the driver wounded, she 
seized gun and reins, and brought the coach through alone. 
Another time she scares the hell out of a drunk with a wild 
shot, and this becomes the story of the time she backed the 
great gun-fighter down. Later, it becomes the time she shot 
it out with two men, and killed them both. Once she wan- 
ders off with some bullwhackers who are going her way, and 
forever after refers to this as the year she bossed her own 
bull train to Santa Fe. 

Presently she tries to go with one of Crook’s expeditions 
against Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse. in the War of the Wild 
Roses, She’s wearing plainsman’ s clothes, and stows away 
among the muleskinners of the contract wagons. It’s hot, 
and she goes swimming with 
the Third Cavalry. Or maybe 
it’s the Third and Fourth Cav- 
alry—both are there. Cavalry 
equipment not including bath- 
ing suits, observing officers are 
very much surprised; and Jane 
is freight-wagoned back to 
town. But this becomes her 
greatest story, about the time 
she was an Indian scout for 
General Crook, and swam her 
horse through a raging river 
while carrying a desperate mes- 
sage a hundred miles in record 
time. 

Adventuress she was, and a 
legend, though she had to 
make it up herself. But gold 
digger Jane was not. She said 
that she never intentionally 
went to sleep in her life with 
a cent left in her pockets—and 
this one part of her tale was 
true. 

At about this time a great 
many more women than Ma 
Canary are dragging reluctant 
men westward, supplying a fire 
which their men do not have. 
Poker Alice may be one of 
these, at the start, and the 
tragic girl who long later will 
become known as Mother Mac. 
She is married, and happily so, 
but to a man content to stay 
put. She gets him west by her 
own high spirit and force of 
will; and there he is killed 
when his mine caves in. 

This girl has never touched 
liquor before, but she takes to 
it now, knowing he is dead be- 
cause she brought him here. 
She goes to bed with a bottle, 
and drinks herself out. When 
she comes to she gets up, and 
pulls herself together, and 


of, 
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“Your lighis were oul—so I thought you'd be in.” 


never touches liquor again. She remains forever loyal to her 
husband’s memory, and has no truck with any other man. 

What she does do is to move on west alone. She lands at 
Silver City, Idaho, and becomes known as Mother Mac— 
because she sets up the most orderly parlor house in town. 

At just the opposite extreme from Calamity Jane, in every 
possible way, is Arabella Ryan, daughter of a Baltimore 
clergyman, reared in the gentlest traditions of the Old 
South. One single mis-slip is her score—and her father puts 
her out. At Charleston, very young and very beautiful. but 
completely broke and helpless, she is picked up by a pro- 
curess, who traps her into a parlor house by misrepresenta- 
tions, in the corniest tradition of the early white slave 
racket. But Arabella isn’t there fifteen minutes before two 
sporting gentlemen—the gambler Charles Cora and another 
—are flipping a coin for her. Charles Cora wins. And, un- 
typically, these two immediately fall completely in love. 


The great gold rush is just getting into full swing, so 
these two head west, landing in Sonora. Arabella follows 
her lover's every suggestion with entire devotion. With his 
backing she buys a Sonora sporting house, and, though 
taking no part in its activities herself, she manages it with 
immense success. They are well-heeled indeed as ‘they move 
on to San Francisco, where their sporting enterprises are 
managed by remote control, while the two lovers live 
quietly on a respectable street. [Continued on page 127] 
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BY ALAN HYND 
Author of The Case of The Masquerading Murderer, etc. 


I. was the misfortune of Dr. Henry Meyer, a better-than- 
average general practitioner, that he was ‘an incurable 
woman chaser. Had he been able to take women or leave 
them alone—well, not exactly leave them alone—it is en- 
tirely possible thaf he might have rounded out his: life 
cycle in a fairly normal manner. As it was, though, women 
motivated Dr. Meyer in virtually everything he did, and, 
as we shall presently see, he did some very unusual things 
indeed. 

In the dying years of the last century—the period with 
which we are concerned—Dr. Meyer was practicing medi- 
cine in a comfortable, middle-class German neighborhood 
on Chicago's North Side. He himself was a native of Ger- 
many, as was his wife, Lena—a docile, self-effacing hausfrau 
who had been his childhood sweetheart but who had for 
some years now been a sort of unnecessary appendage 
to her husband’s amatory progress. Mrs. Meyer never com- 
plained about even the more brazen infidelities of the doc- 
tor, though if she wasn’t aware of what was going on, she 
had one of the worst cases of undiagnosed astigmatism in 
medical history. ~ 

The doctor was about 40. He was a frail-looking under- 
sized man with a wizened face and thinning cinnamon- 
colored hair. It was his eyes and his clothes that got the 
women. His eyes were blue, with just a tinge of violet, and 
when, from behind silver-rimmed glasses, they focused on 
a current object of the chase, the lady's better instincts, if 
she had any, usually went out the window. 

Women, at a loss to explain the physician’s hold over 
them, used to sigh and opine that they guessed Dr. Meyer 
had hypnotized them. Without knowing it, they had dis- 
cerned a considerable portion of the truth. Meyer had, 
after his graduation from medical college in Leipzig, 
studied hypnotism under Professor Herbert Flint, one of 
the celebrated mesmerists of the era. So far as can be ascer- 
tained, he never utilized hypnotism as a therapeutic agent, 
but reserved it for his personal use. It must have been a 
potent force in combination with the persistent single- 
mindedness of a self-centered person in gaining what he 
wanted. 

For Dr. Meyer, far from ministering to the ailments of 
humanity in an unselfish spirit, was a vain and mercenary 
practitioner. He had one of the most spectacular ward- 
robes in the Middle West. He owned enough haberdashery 
to open a shop, and his collection of walking sticks antici- 
pated every possible whim. Jt was the Inverness cape, how- 
ever, that really set the little man apart. 

Meyer had a dozen Inverness capes, the only difference 
in them being the color of the lining. Some were lined in 
white silk, some in black, some in deep blue and still others 
in various shades of red. It would have been possible for 
an omniscient observer to have discerned the physician’s 
Illustrated by John Pike 
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mood from the color of the lining of a given Inverness as 
Meyer minced fastidiously through the thoroughfares of 
the North Side of a winter's night, his last patient out of 
the way, and some woman waiting for him. 

The doctor engaged in occasional potation in a neigh- 
borhood saloon—an establishment owned and operated by 


a blubbery big man named Henry Geldermann. Herr Gel- - 


dermann’s principal claim to renown was that he could 
slide a foaming seidel further along the mahogany, without 
spilling a drop, than any other bartender on the North 
Side. Geldermann was also a pioneer among users of the 
whisky glass with the double, or false, bottom, and partly 
as a result of such pathfinding, he had long enjoyed a cor- 
dial relationship with the receiving tellers of a local Ger- 
man-American bank. His fortune, in fact, was known to 
be in the neighborhood of $75,000. 

Geldermann’s wile, Ida, was broad, blond and middle- 
aged, In the normal course of eyents, it is highly improbable 
that Dr. Meyer would have looked at her a second time. 
However, the fact that he was badly pressed for money— 
a normal state with him, since he bought lavish gifts for 
his women—coupled with the fact that Mrs. Geldermann 
would, in the event of her husband’s demise, come into a 
handsome competence, threw a different and highly in- 
triguing light on the woman. 

When in casual conversation with Ida Geldermann in 
the tables-for-ladies section of the dispensatory, the physi- 
cian learned that she was restless because her spouse was 
more interested in his bank balance than in her, the first 
faint shadows of coming events began to fall. 

Dr. Meyer suddenly became solicitous of Henry Gelder- 
mann’s health. Geldermann insisted that he felt wonder- 
ful. Meyer shook his head doubtfully and said he would 
not be responsible for the consequences if Geldermann 
didn’t come to his office for a thorough examination. Meyer 
found so many things wrong with the saloonkeeper, by 
way of beginning treatment, that Geldermann wondered 
how he had eyer reached the age of 45. 

In two months Henry Geldermann was dead from what 
his physician described as “complications.” Dr. Meyer per- 
mitted a respectable length of time to elapse and then de- 
clared his love for Geldermann’s widow. 


TRUE MAGAZINE 
“Gee, Mr. Sturgess! Does this mean we're engaged?” 
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“But you are married,” said Ida Geldermann. 

“IT won't be much longer,” said the doctor. He explained 
that his wife’s health had for some time been deteriorating, 
despite his utmost professional efforts, and that the end was 
not far off. 

Nor was it. Lena Meyer passed away one night with only 
her husband at her bedside. After the funeral, a brother 
of hers, who had always held the doctor in something less 
than esteem, called at the Meyer home to have a talk with 
the physician. The brother wanted to know why, if his 
sister had been so ill, her relatives had not been so advised 
until after her death. 

Getting no response to his summons at the front door, 
the brother forced his way into the house. He discovered 
Dr. Meyer hypnotizing a pretty young lady on the very bed 
where Lena Meyer died seventy-two hours before. Such be- 
havior on the part of the doctor hardly squared with his 
protestations at the graveside that life without Lena would 
hardly be worth living. 


In the meantime, several brothers and sisters of Henry 
Geldermann were just recovering from the shock of having 
found themselves specifically excluded from the saloon- 
keeper's will. Dr. Meyer, it developed, had prevailed upon 
his patient to have a new death-bed document drawn up, 
leaving everything to the widow. 

It was inevitable that the brother of Mrs. Meyer and the 
kin of Henry Geldermann would get together and start 
yelling. When the Cook County state’s attorney heard them 
and ordered exhumations, it was found that each body 


contained a suspicious amount of strychnine. 


Preparations for the nuptials of Dr. Meyer and the 
Widow Geldermann were rudely interrupted when both 
were indicted for murder. Meyer was charged with both 
deaths, and Mrs. Geldermann with aiding him in finishing 
off her husband. u 

The physician had a visitor an hour after he was clapped 
in jail—a sharp-eyed, white-haired gentleman with a strong 
breath and dandruff on the collar of his blue serge suit. 
The caller was a lawyer who was known far and wide as 
“Habeas Corpus” O'Brien, a clever legal hawk with an un- 
erring eye for loopholes. 

' O'Brien gravely listened to Dr. Meyer pro- 
testing his innocence, and that of his bride-to-be. 

“Tl take the case,” he said bluntly, “for a down 
payment of five thousand dollars.” 

“I don’t have that much money,” said Dr. Meyer. 

The barrister whipped out a dirty handkerchief 
and blew his nose. “Get it," he advised, “from 
Mrs. Geldermann.” 

O'Brien, his retainer pocketed, got busy living 
up to his sobriquet. He stirred up a legal whirl- 
wind that soon had Dame Justice blinking. He 
excavated ancient, obscure and uninterpreted 
statutes and fashioned habeas corpus proceedings 
of them. For weeks, no judge in Chicago could 
feel safe in banging his gavel for the opening of 
court without running the risk of having to listen 
to a motion by Meyer’s solicitor. 

When the air was finally cleared of oratory, 
argument and foolscap, the case against Ida Gel- 
dermann, not too strong in the first place, had 
been nolle prossed, and Dr. Meyer was released 
on moderate bail. 

Dr. Meyer and Ida Geldermann were promptly 
married, The bride gave her husband an addi- 
tional $5,000, which O'Brien insisted was required 
to carry on his fight for the physician's freedom. 
The lawyer meanwhile was able to obtain delay 
after delay in Meyer's trial. He was operating on 
the theory, found to be sound by many criminal 
lawyers, that the more time put between the com- 
mission of a crime and the trial of a defendant, 
the greater the chance of prosecution evidence 
weakening through fading memories. a switch in 


public sentiment or, that happiest of 
all events, the death of an important 
witness. 

O'Brien, who possessed the instincts 
of a public-relations counselor, now 
decided to make Dr. Meyer a hero in- 
stead of a villain. Since all of Chicago— 
was thoroughly convinced that th 
little medico was a dyed-in-the-wool — 
blackguard and just dripping with 
guilt, O’Brien’s job was, in a smaller 
way, similar to that of the publicist 
who, half a century later, tried to sell 
ex-King Carol of Rumania to the 
American people and the State De- 
partment. 

O’Brien asked Meyer, “Are you any 
good at treating kids?” 

“I've never treated children,” said 
Meyer. 

“From now on,” said Habeas Cor- 
pus, “you are specializing in them— 
especially crippled kids. Treat them 
free of charge and see that everybody 
knows about it.” 

A curious thing happened. Meyer 
seemed to have an almost super- 
natural touch with children. Several. 
boys and girls who had been crippled 
for years walked again after he manip- 
ulated their joints. In a matter of 
months, his renown spread the length 
and breadth of the city. Other doctors 
brought difficult cases to him, often 
with highly satisfactory results. Super- 
stitious folk in the foreign neighbor- 
hoods looked upon the little man who 
stood accused of murder as a great 
healer, a sort of miracle man. Some 
days the halt and the lame were lined 
up for half a block from his office. 


Dr. Meyer had risen, phoenixlike, 
from his own ashes. Fellow physicians 
interceded for him with the State's 
Attorney's office, asking that the in- 
dictment against him be dismissed. 
Sentiment on the part of parents 
whose children Dr. Meyer had treated 
free of charge was crystallized by 
O’Brien. Large delegations camped 
in the corridors of the Cook County 
courthouse and picketed the homes 
of assistant state’s attorneys. They 
chanted poems and catch phrases, de- 
manding that Dr. Meyer be cleared. 

And damned if it didn’t work. The 
State’s Attorney's office was not ex- 
actly staffed by pinheads. Veteran trial 
lawyers there knew that the chances 
were slim indeed of drawing a jury 
that would convict a man of Dr. 
Meyer’s new status on such an open- 
to-argument allegation as poisoning. 
So the indictment was nolle prossed. 

It cannot be said that Dr. Meyer 
had not gone to considerable trouble 
to reach a position whereby he was 
married to a woman worth $75,000, 
less the $10,000 she had spent for legal 
expenses. But while he had been ‘a 
success publicly, he had been a dismal 
failure privately. His second wife, it 
turned out, had decided to hold onto 
her money. [Continued on page 95] 


The members ‘of the San Diego City 
Council looked at one another with 
amusement. One of the councilmen 
turned to the thin, brown-haired man 
who stood before them. 

“Let’s get this straight, Mr. Hatfield. 
You say that you will fill Morena Lake 
before spring for the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars. Is that correct?” 

“Quite correct,” said the slender man. 

“It would certainly be worth ten 
thousand dollars to the city to have the 
lake full this summer,” the councilman 
said, “but that would require ten billion 
gallons of water. We could never have 
enough normal rainfall to do it.” 

“This will not be normal rainfall,” 
the man replied. “I will bring the rain 
with my own scientific methods.” 

“Well, gentlemen,” the councilman 
turned to the other members around the 
table, “if Mr. Hatfield can fill Morena 
before spring, I think we can give him 
ten thousand dollars. Do you agree?” 

Nods of assent indicated approval. 

A few weeks later, on January 14th, 
1916, the councilmen left their papers 
on the table as they gazed out the win- 
dows at a steady downpour. 

“Here's hoping that it rains so hard 
Hatfield will have to build an ark,” 
Councilman Benbough commented. 

Little was known about the methods 
employed by the miracle man. Charles 
M. Hatfield, the Rainmaker, had estab- 
lished his headquarters at Morena 
Reservoir, east of San Diego, where he 
was known to have erected several large 
platforms which stood some twenty 
feet high, but he allowed no visitors. 

The rain continued. Two days later, 
on January 16th, the San Diego River 
overflowed its banks. The Rainmaker 
stated that Morena Reservoir was filling 
rapidly, and that he would continue to 
focus his attention on every cloud. 

On January 18th, San Diegans were 
startled to see that the usual headline 
about the ‘European war’ was missing 
from the front page of the San Diego 
Union; in its place were the alarming 
words: FLOODS STOP TRAINS— 
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Charles M. Hatfield 


DAMAGE AMOUNTS TO THOU- 
SANDS OF DOLLARS. 
Rainmaker Hatfield was called on the 


telephone and told to control his opera-* 


tions, but he replied blithely that he 
had been employed solely for the pur- 
pose of filling Morena Lake, and that 
the lake was not yet full. 

“Just hold your horses and I'll show 
you a real rain,” he told the officials. 

The next day, it was reported that 
there had been several deaths by drown- 
ing, and that seventeen inches of rain 
had fallen during the past three days. 

Day after day the rain continued. 
Public resentment against Rainmaker 
Hatfield grew. On January 28th. the 
Lower Otay dam gave way, releasing a 
40-foot wall of water which rushed 
toward the ocean, destroying everything 
in its path. The newspapers announced 
that there were between forty and fifty 
fatalities from the flood. 

At last, on January 31st, Hatfield an- 
nounced that the impossible had been 
done: Morena Reservoir had been filled 
in one season. Promptly, the Rainmaker 
ceased his operations, and sure enough, 
the rain stopped. Hatfield was by this 
time the most thoroughly hated man in 
San Diego County. 


On February 5th, Rainmaker Hat- 
field sent in his bill to the city council: 
for ten billion gallons of water delivered 
to Morena Lake—$10,000. 

But he was hardly prepared for the 
council’s next move. The councilmen 
stated that if Hatfield had actually 
caused the rain, he would be sued by 
the city for a sum between three and six 
million dollars—the full extent of the 
damages caused. If he had not been re- 
sponsible for it, he was a fraud, and the 
city would not pay his bill. 

The Rainmaker left San Diego with- 
out payment of any kind, railing against 
his treatment.—John H. Crippen, Jr. 
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Did it protect Shorty and give him that Midas 
touch for half a century...or could 


his faith alone have done that? 


The arto 
Ring 


BY LT. COL. ARTHUR J. BURKS, USMCR 
Illustrated by Anton Otto Fischer 


Lt. Col. Burks obtained the facts of the following 
story while stationed as a Marine Corps officer in 
Cuba.—The Editors. 


Over fifty years ago a nameless schooner dropped the hook 


off Santos, Brazil. The schooner was in dire distress. It 
had been hit by “yellowjack.” There was no cure then for 
yellow fever. The victim either died or got well, with odds 
in favor of the former. Z 

One crew member was a penniless, hungry, hard-fisted, 
poorly educated student in the school of Hard Knocks. His 
name was George Osment. Everybody called him Shorty, 
because he was five feet six inches tall, and almost as 
broad across the shoulders. p 

A barrel of a man, almost 80 years old, died in Miami, 
Florida, in January, 1946. His name was George Osment. 
His nickname was still Shorty. Some of his servants called 
him “Mr. Shorty.” This old man had built railroads 
throughout the world. He owned a railroad. For years 
everything he touched turned to money. His Cuban plan- 
tations produced sugar cane, coconuts, fruits arid vege- 
tables. His steamers transported them to the best paying 
markets. He had all the money he would ever need; he had 
given away fortunes. His hands were still hard. He could still 
lift a steel rail onto a flat car when he was past 70. 

Shorty Osment dated his success in life from the moment 
the nameless—he’d forgotten the name—schooner dropped 
the hook off Santos. 


Staggering ashore, Shorty knew that he had been 
right. The people lying on the beach were dead. 


From that death trap ship, Shorty 
stepped into a half century of amazin 
good fortune. His hunches panne 
out. Death followed him through 
most of the fifty years but did not 
touch him personally. He mixed into 
Latin-American revolutions without 

“getting into trouble. He was.a fore- 
man on the grim Madeira-Mamore 
railroad, a 200-mile strip of jungle hell 
stretching from Porto Velho to Gua- 
jara-Mirim, Brazil. A first attempt to 
build this road ended in failure in 
1876. Begun again in 1909 it was fin- 
ished in 1914. George Osment began 
work the first day, stayed to the last 
day, was never sick once. Almost 
30,000 men-died on the job, from yel- 
lowjack, malaria, dysentery, black- 
water fever, snake bite and poisoned 
arrows. Other thousands died en 
route downriver to the sea. 

Shorty throve on the hardship, and 
all the hardships that followed, on 
other jungle jobs. 


Cuba eventually became Shorty's 
home. His railroad ran between Bo- 
queron, his legal residence, and 
Guantanamo City. His business, how- 
ever, was with all the outside world. 
It prospered, thanks to the fact that a 
schooner dropped anchor off Santos at 
exactly the right time, many years be- 
fore. Nothing would have convinced 
Shorty that such a claim was fantastic. 
He could prove it. Every pause, halt, 
sleep, meal, timed his footsteps just 
exactly right, else what did happen 
never would have happened. 

I knew Shorty as well as a casual 
poker playing acquaintance could 
know him. I doubt if anyone, even his children, ever really 
knew Shorty. I often wondered if he ever told his family 
the story of the Santos ring, and the sequence of events 
leading from the dropping of that anchor, to Shorty’s death 
half a century later, by which he could prove exactly where, 
when, and under what circumstances, his climb to fame and 
money began. 

He told me the story of the ring only because it had just 
been stolen from him. I had noticed it on several occasions. 
Anybody who had seen Shorty had seen the ring. It was 
huge, befitting Shorty’s own bulk, and the diamond was. 
blinding. I missed the ring, noticed how Shorty kept rub- 
bing the white band on his finger where the ring had been, 
as if he were worried. I asked him about it. 

He made it quite clear, as he told me the story, that its 
loss scared him. He wasn’t accustomed to being scared of 
anything. It wasn’t the money value of the ring. He had 
too much for it to be that. 

You had to go back to that schooner off Santos, with 
Shorty, for the explanation. You had to see Shorty as fifty 
years younger. You pictured in mind a place you had never 
seen. You considered that there was then no cure for, or 
protection against, yellow fever. A victim died or recovered. 
All one could do was make the victim as comfortable as 
possible, and pray. 

Shorty was scared aboard the schooner, too. Not of yel- 
lowjack, but because the other members of the crew were 
going to die and he was trapped. He was trapped be- 
tween two terrors, for within an hour after the schooner 
anchored, every person aboard knew that Santos itself 
was dying of yellowjack. There was no help, comfort or 
asylum ashore. 

Shorty was a bull of aman. [Continued on page 90] 
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When he took to drawin’ 
pitchers, Charlie didn’t need 
art lessons; the scenes 
came from his own life. 


Successful ? Well, he 


- 


was mighty rich in friends 


BY OREN ARNOLD 


ithe two days Charlie Russell had 
stared out a cabin window. White 
death was blowing across Montana, 
singing like the harps of hell. It sucked 
at the door, the cracks, the eaves, and 
outside it threw loose objects ahead 
in veckless fury, forcing even the range 
cattle to hug the earth. 

“It's horrifyin’, Tuck,” he mumbled 
in despair, “There ain’t no way to 
fight it.” 

His listener was his saddle horse, 
brought into the cabin lest it freeze. 
It helped against the loneliness, too, 
for Charlie was then just 21, At night 
he took to sketching pictures with bits 
of charcoal from the fireplace, and the 
only paper he had was a calendar for 
the current year, 1886. It was a year 
to be remembered, for never before 
nor since has Montana faced so cold 
and devastating a blizzard. Charlie 
Russell, lately from St. Louis, where 
he was born, had been left in this 
wilderness to “winter” 5,000 cattle for 
the firm of Stadler and Kaufman. 

When the sun eventually broke 
through again, the cowboy inspected 
the range as best he could. On most 
areas the snow was three to six feet 
deep. Every few yards a little mound 
would tell him a sad financial story. 
He counted those mounds. He looked 
everywhere.. And when he finally 
reached town he mailed his report to 
Stadler and Kaufman—a single sheet 
of paper on which he had sketched 
one old cow, gaunt with hunger, 
standing in the snow facing ,two 
wolves. Underneath, he titled it: “The 
Last of 5000.” 


That old cow was literally the last 
of the herd which had been left in his 
care. He told, years later, that he rode 
among the frozen carcasses of the 
animals sobbing like a child, because 
, he had failed. He was sure that failure 
\ Py hy. | would dog him ail his life. 

y Stadler and Kaufman, though, were 
smart enough to accept their loss 
philosophically, and to show that 
unique report to friends. “The boy is 
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probably broke,”’ said one, “and that 
sketch is good. Tell him I’ll pay ten 
dollars for a good range scene.” 

In the years that followed, Charlie 
painted some hundreds of westerns. 
‘Today you might—just might—be able 
to purchase one, at a figure around 
$50,000. 

For Charlie Russell, the “failure” 
at age 21, was mourned forty years 
later as the foremost cowboy artist of 
all ume, and his fame keeps mount- 
ing with the years. Even before his 
death his paintings were bringing 


$1,500 and up, without any planned 


publicity or wide distribution of prints 
to make them known. Today his pic- 
tures adorn practically every ranch 
home in America, as prints or calendar 
art. They are thus enshrined down in 
Texas and up aboye the Canadian 
line, along the California coast and 
over east of Old Mississipp. Clipped 
from the calendars and framed, they 
hang in western banks, saddle shops, 
blacksmithys, schools, stores, garages, 
filling stations, wherever the influence 
of the cow country is a part of life. For 
Charlie Russell's story is western life. 
Will Rogers said of him, “We just 
don’t raise no more of his kind of men.” 
One day Charlie and some pals 
got likkered to the gills and rode horse- 
back up the streets of a plains town, 
shooting their pistols and yelling 
“EE-yah- yah-yah . . . YEOW -W Ww!" 
Finally they plunged right into the 
front door of a saloon, horses and all. 
In 1909 he remembered that escapade. 
Over my desk in Arizona I see it 
now, exactly as he experienced it, in 
full color and amazing detail. The 
action is per fect. The humor is superb. 
I never tire of gazing at it because of 
the human he-man “release” it some- 
how gives; but I-also gold-brick on 
Charlie when I write. Do I need! for 
an article or fiction story, authentic 
detail of cowboy dress in 1885? There 
it is! Do I need to describe a bridle, 
a blanket, a hotel or street scene of the 
period? Charlie has done my research 
for me, even to the actual design 
tooled into saddle leather, the bullet 
hole in the window, and the sign on 
the Hoftman Hotel front that says: 


$1,000 
REWARD 
for 
KID CURTIS 


That painting has become a classic. 
Lesser artists haye copied it thousands 
of times, with variations, and Holly- 
wood used it as a guide for staging rip- 
roaring western movies. I remember 
one Tom Mix epic in which the direc- 
tor ordered a re-take of a saloon-raid- 
ing scene, just in order to have a horse 
plunge a foot through the board side- 
walk. He had seen that in Charlie 
Russell’s painting. : 

The same authenticity, the same 


The Buffalo Hunt. Any scenery for him became merely a setting for ‘deine 


In Without Knocking. Painted from memory; a guide for moyie directors. 


~ em 
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A Serious Predicament. Russell was among the best riders and ropers but 
was apt to forget jobs assigned him and “take to drawin’ pitchers.” 


Sagebrush Sport. He aimed always for authenticity, color and action. 
Today some of his originals bring up to $50,000, if they are for sale. 


¢ 


When Horseflesh Comes High. Charlie loved horses, once nearly killed 
a man over a losing race horse. Happened the sheriff was a friend. 


meticulous attention to facial expres- 
sions, landscape, coloring and action, 
the same appreciation—best of all—of 
drama in frontier western life, are 
seen in all his paintings, including 
those of the Indians. My oflice walls 
hold thirty-six of his prints (all I can 
lay hands on) and old whanghide 
cowboys as well as city folk come there 
often just to look and talk about them. 
We argue endlessly about which is his 
best, but that’s a matter of personal 
feeling, and of mood. 

Sometimes we vote for that saloon 
scene, which doubtless is the one best 
known. Again it’s his In the Wake of 
The Buffalo Hunters. Vastly different 
from the first, it is “pretty” beyond 
words. It shows Indian women and 
children on horses facing a low sun, 
straining to see if their men have com- 
pleted the bison kill. A colt nurses a 
mare in the foreground. A young 
squaw stands in her saddle, proud, 
beautiful. The sky has that peculiar 
pale green around the horizon which 
we see so often out West. It’s a thing” 
to lure you into the exciting past 
when everything was free and wild. 


My friend Ross Santee, another 
cowboy artist of distinction, particu- 
larly likes Charlie’s Cowboy Life. 
Painted in 1898, it depicts an amusing 
moment that most of us ranch-reared 
folk have experienced at one time or 
another. A rabbit has suddenly jumped 
out of a bush, startling a cowboy’s 
horse, and the horse has reacted sky- 
ward. The poor rider is caught with 
his guard down. 

“Charlie didn’t fake anything,” 
Santee says. ‘A bucking horse, especi- 
ally the horse’s feet. are among the 
hardest things to draw accurately. 
Charlie never missed a detail. He even 
put a diabolical hint of comedy in the 
rabbit’s expression, and a fiery glint 
in the horse’s eye.” 

Charlie’s knowledge of composition, 
color and technique were instinctive. 
Acquaintances recall, however, that he 
was anything but “arty.” He was, 
instead, a man to be loved. He was 
not perfect. Indeed,» he was much of 
a drunkard, one who raised a Jot of 
hell in his youth and liyed to be 
ashamed of it. He was eternally 
broke because any down-and-out cow- 
puncher could borrow ten or a hun- 
dred bucks from him and never pay 
it back. He was one of the best riders 
and ropers in Montana, old-timers 
swear, but he’d forget an assigned job 
and ‘‘take to drawin’ pitchers.” We 
can be glad that he did, for the 
“pitchers” he “drawed’’ made him 
money and a permanent place in the 
grand legend of America. He is 
already called by some the Michel- 
angelo of the West. 

When Charlie first came to Montana 
hé was barely 15 and on his own. He 
rode up to a wrinkled old rancher and 
asked for a job. 
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“What can you do?” the man asked. 

“Anything,” Charlie answered, in 
the confidence of youth. 

“My, my—son, I can shore use you! 
It’s sundown now. Light and eat and 
get ready for work tomorrow.” 

They were at a range camp, during 
roundup. The boy felt sure he could 
work with the best of the experienced 
cowhands. At dawn his boss told him 
to get Old Red and ride him for that 
day. Charlie lassoed Red without 
trouble, saddled him and swung up 
Then lightning struck. 

“That fool hoss was made out of 
steel springs and dynamite,” Charlie 
told, years later. “He jolted me sky 
high and begun to bounce me when I 
come down. He snorted right through 
the cook’s breakfast fire, kicking food 
all over the ground and wrecking 
everything, me included. When they 
brought me to my senses, it was nigh 
onto noon.” 

A week later Charlie was able to 
work again. And because he hadn't 
whined or quit, the men liked him. 
Men always liked him. That first 
job experience stuck in his memory 
so that in 1908 ‘he pictured it in 
an oil painting called A Bronc For 
Breakfast. 

Before he was 20, Charlie—had 
roamed the mountains with seasoned 
hunters and trappers. And in the 
1880’s that meant adventure with 
danger at every turn, from both ani- 
mals and warring Indians of that era. 
Among the greatest dangers were the 
grizzly bears, those huge fellows who 
didn’t like human beings and would 
go out of their way to prove it. Charlie 
became a story-teller de luxe in later 
life, and most listeners assumed that 
his yarns were just that. Actually, his 
best ones, even those that were 
funniest, came from the stranger-than- 


fiction realm of his personal expe-, 


rience. And many of them had to do 
with those grizzly bears. 


“An old he-elk caught me and a pal 
one day with our pants down,” he used 
to tell. “Both of us lost our guns and 
had to run. I made it to a tree beside 
a rock, and my pal dove into a big 
hole under the rock. But-he popped 
right out again. 

“Five, six times he dove in, then 
popped out. Each time he’d pop out, 
the elk, who had been wounded by us, 
charged him, mad to kill. 

“Stay in that hole, you fool!’ I 
yelled. 

_““T cain't!" my pal answered. ‘It’s 
a grizzly bear in there!'” 

Telling it, Charlie would dress it up 
with many a laugh. And when he 
wrote a book of his yarns just before 
his death, he put that one in and 
sketched the scene. The book, Trails 
Plowed Under, is credited with having 
more true vernacular, more accurate 
characterization, more faithful word 
portraits [Continued on page 124] 
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A shifty-eyed deserter from the English 
Army by the name of Eugene Clifford 
shuffled one sundown in the year of 
1840 into the town of Fairfield, in 
northern Vermont, decided to remain, 
and quickly became the most unpopular 
man in town. Clifford’s unpopularity 
was based on his liking for strong drink 
and practically anything in skirts and 
his total abhorrence of honest toil. 

On the fringe of the town, lived a 
pretty and naive young widow—Eliza- 
beth Evans. Her husband had left her 
a valuable fifty-acre farm. The sophis- 
ticated stranger quickly wooed, won 
and married the widow. 

Within a year, the Cliffords had a 
son and heir. Up to that time, Clifford 
had at least remained close to the farm, 
even though he spent most of his time 
lying under a tree with a jug. Now his 
old weakness for women suddenly re- 
turned, and his wife seldom saw him. 

On Sunday afternoon, October 16, 
1842, Eugene Clifford startled his wife 
by inviting her and the baby for a canoe 
ride on Fairfield Pond, a lonely and 
treacherous body of water. To protect 
the child from a possible sudden change 
in the mild weather, Mrs. Clifford took 
with her a great white silk shawl—a 
valuable possession that she had brought 
to Vermont from her native Ireland. 

At dusk, Eugene Clifford returned to 
town, alone. His wife and son, he an- 
nounced, had been drowned. 

Late in the afternoon, Clifford said, 
the sun had gone under some clouds 
and the air had chilled. ‘His wife had 
stood up in the canoe, over his protests, 
in order to wrap the baby in the great 
white shawl. Just as she had finished 
her task, she lost her balance and fell 
into the pond with the child. The two 
had vanished instantly, Clifford said. 

The bodies were found the next day. 
in the pond. The white shawl in which 
Clifford had said the baby had been 
wrapped wasn’t found. It was presumed 
to have worked loose. 

But that night, Mrs. Clifford's closest 


© Clue in the D¥ 
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friend—a woman named Mrs. Abigail 
Marvin—had a dream. Mrs. Marvin 
dreamed that she left her home and 
walked through some fields on the edge 
of town. In the fields, which she had not 
actually traversed for a number of years, 
the dreamer saw some trees that had 
been uprooted by a high wind. Beyond 
the trees, Mrs. Marvin saw the pond 
where her friend had met death. 
Beneath some underbrush near the 
edge of the pond, the dreamer 
stooped down and clawed at ‘the earth. 
When she removed the earth she found 
Elizabeth Clifford's white shawl. 

- Before breakfast, Mrs. Marvin went 
to the home of a neighbor and told 


her story. If her dream was true, Eugene. 


Clifford was a murderer. According to 
Clifford, the white shawl had been the 
indirect cause of the tragedy, and should 
have been at the bottom of the pond 
somewhere, not buried on land. 


Mrs. Marvin and her neighbor set 
out to check up. The two women be- 
came greatly excited when they reached 
the dream terrain and saw that some 
trees had been uprooted. Ahead was 
the pond, and the underbrush. 

An odd calmness took possession of 
Mrs. Marvin, She stopped, took her 
bearings, and then went unerringly to 
a spot in the underbrush. She clawed 
at the earth as she had done in the 
dream. And there, as in the dream, was 
Mrs. Clifford’s shawl. Clifford was a 
murderer. 


Clifford’s motive had been to get ; 


control of his wife’s valuable farm, At 
his trial for: murder in St. Albans in 
April of 1843, Eugene Clifford was con- 
demned to the gallows. Mrs. Marvin's 
dream was admitted into the evidence. 

Eugene Clifford was so haunted by 
the story of Mrs. Marvin’s dream that 
he could think of nothing else, In fact, 


~ it drove him out of his mind and, before 


they could hang him, he died, a raving 
maniac babbling about Mrs. Marvin’s 
dream.—Alan Hynd 
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Bursting-with-sur- 
prise fellow. Swift, 
painless, nets 50%. 


When-my-ship- 
comes-in bum. 
Takes plotting. 


Jolly-good-fellow 
ham. Fair touch 
but demands acting. 


This guy borrowed 


case 
Man-of-the-world... 
slick as he looks. 


Just the type; 
frivolous, deaf, 
steel- riveted. 


Ideal victim. Shy, 
frugal. Don’t mind 
if he hates you. 


Downcast, hunted 
Joe. Too depressing 
for career borrower. 


Simple, sincere, or 
Samuels type. Guar- 
anteed for long pull. 


from a dame. Don’t. on your chums, Just in 


a “recession” is 


There are certain accepted 


ways of putting the bite 


coming, maybe you’d 


better learn 


these methods 


“Left my wallet in 
my other suit.” Old, 


quickly 


suspected. 
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BY CHARLES SAMUELS 
Illustrated by Tom Flannery 


Bear so many of the wise boys are saying there is a big 
financial bust coming, I have decided to make the supreme 
sacrifice. To help out in the impending crisis, I will reveal 
the secrets of my success as a marathon borrower. 

For four years I made borrowing my chief business. 
Often, it was the only source of income I had. I started on 
a small scale in 1934 and by 1938, when I reluctantly re- 
tired to go back to work, I had a large, if increasingly 
restless, clientele. 

Nothing could better illustrate the alluring opportuni- 
ties of the bite industry. I ain’t pretty, and people have 
been known to observe that I have neither charm, grace 


nor good manners. I am kind neither to my parents nor 
homeless cats, and my posture is terrible. Nevertheless, I 
managed to borrow from friends, relatives and other ac- 
quaintances sums ranging from half a buck to half a grand, 
the whole take amounting to more than $7,000. 

Not that I ever became one of those fast-talking borrow- 
ers with slick smiles and man-of-the-world airs. To the end, 
I remained the simple, sincere type of borrower, which 
sometimes pays off better in the long pull. Unfortu- 
nately, this gift for borrowing is the only lucrative talent 
I’ve been able to develop. I’ve never made seven grand at 
anything else, never even reached a spot where I could pay 
off even a tenth of all that lettuce. I'd like to do that some 
day; I mean pay back a tenth. Just pride, you know. 

Knowing there must be thousands of fine young fellows 
eager to learn a paying profession, I'll set down a few 
sensible rules about the first and all-important problem 
of “Whom to tap?” These are not infallible but will save 
beginners much time and exasperation. They are based 
on my own broad experience and that of many other experts 


I have known: 
1—Unless threatened by immediate starvation, never 


borrow even a broken shoelace from a woman. It is true 
that men have built whole careers around putting the 
nibble on dames, but they were geniuses. For the average 
male, borrowing from a broad can only lead to endless 
embarrassment, madness and, in extreme cases, sexual 
impotence. 

2—Don’t count too much on Good-Time Charlies. This 
field has been overworked. Check-grabbers will buy you 
oceans of drinks, but a tale of woe leaves them cold. 

3—Generally, your best prospects will be discovered, 
surprisingly enough, among frugal guys, shy or ugly men 
and other lonely people. Because nobody else thinks of 
tapping them, being asked for a loan makes them feel like 
part of the human race; so, in a way, you do them a great 
favor in accepting their money. 

4—I’m a Democrat, but have always found Republicans 
to be quicker on the give than members of my own party. 
Communists, if you know any, you can forget about. No 
Commie I ever met would buy so much as a ham sandwich 
for Hedy Lamarr, or an aspirin tablet for one of those down- 
trodden workers of the world he’s forever yowling about. 

5—City folk are softer touches than commuters, and 
much easier to lose in the subsequent chase. If a commuter 
isn’t saving up to pay off the second mortgage or buy that 
new Buick, he is socking away every dime in sight to send 
his idiot brats through college. 

6—Don’t overlook people just because they happen to 
dislike you intensely. Occasionally one of these sworn 
enemies will leap at the chance to fork over some dough, 
particularly if he suspects you won't pay it back. The expla- 
nation is simple: he’s getting evidence that he was never 
prejudiced against you at all, and proof positive that you're 
a true-blue stinker, just as he has always claimed. 


As you can see, borrowing persistently for any length of 
time will give you a fine bug’s-eye view of humanity. It is 
no racket for anyone with a sensitive soul. To succeed as 
a borrower, you should be either a man of steel, a com- 
pletely frivolous character or stone deaf. Fellows possessing 
any two of these qualifications rapidly become top men in 
the industry. 

The best way to begin is with no ideals or illusions what- 
ever. Thus you avoid growing bitter when lenders, not 
promptly repaid, begin to denounce you as a fraud, a cur 
and a menace to organized society. 

Creditors become fretful and humorless quicker than 
any pregnant woman. My ex-friend, Frankie Barrow, the 
wealthy wholesale potato merchant, is a perfect example 
of that. He was a fellow who laughed at my jokes right up 
to the day I borrowed $200 from him, Shortly afterward, 
he began to brood over the matter. In no time at all he 
was calling me up every week. The potato man would de- 
mand explicit details of my financial prospects, then ask 
wistfully when I was going to get up his two C-notes. A 
borrower can get awfully tired of that sort of thing. One 
day I told him, “Frankie, these solicitous phone calls of 
yours are making it impossible for me ever to pay you 
back.” 

“Wh—what’s that?” he gibbered. 

I explained that ever since I'd become a failure, every- 
body had stopped asking me how I was doing, he and my 
mother-in-law being the only exceptions. 

“Can't you see, Frankie boy,” I said, “that these weekly 
calls of yours are the one thing that helps me keep my chin 
up? If I pay you back, you'll stop calling me and then where 
will I be? I will have lost my last incentive to make good.” 

Do you think that Barrow, who used to split his esopha- 
gus laughing at my stalest gags, even snickered at that? 
However, he did stop phoning. 

Knowing what your legal rights as a borrower are is one 
great comfort when the ex-friends are pestering you. I'll 
tell you about these heart-warming legal rights presently. 

The key to success lies often in your choice of an ap- 
proach. Know your fall guy. Study his personality, spend- 
ing habits, hobbies and, if pos- [Continued on page 140| 
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There was no light in the cellar where my 
Pennsylvania-Dutch grandfather went gin- 
gerly down the stairs to get some fresh milk 
from the crock always kept there. In one 
hand he carried my grandmother’s prized 
china pitcher, shaped like a cow’s head. With 
the other he felt his way along the wall. 
About half way down he slipped, and his 
rapid and unexpected descent was clearly 
heard by grandmother in the kitchen. 

“Clint, Clint!” She ran to the head of the 
stairs. “Did you break my pitcher?” 


What grandfather thought I'll never know, 
but his answer I'll always remember: 

“Not yet, Sarah,” he said, and there fol- 
lowed a tremendous crash as he hurled the 
cherished pitcher against the cellar wall. 


—Clifford B. Bush, Rochester, N. Y._ 


The members of our volunteer fire company 
take their jobs seriously, with the result that 
we have one of the best groups in the county. 
Suggestions for improvements in efficiency 
are constantly forthcoming, but sometimes 
the strive for perfection has comic aspects. 
Before our last meeting one of our lads 
went around with his brow knitted in somber 
thought. When the meeting was called to 
order, he jumped to his feet and said: “Mr. 
President, I’d like to move that the fire truck 

be tested three days before every fire.” 
—D. J. Metzger, Mahoney Plane, Pa. 


Lew Greene is one of the best-known, best- 
loved salesmen in my industry. His only 
weakness may be a neglible vanity about his 
personal appearance. At any rate, his room- 
mate at a Boston hotel during a sales con- 
vention noticed a jar of ointment on Lew’s 
bureau Jabeled Genuine Canadian Bear 
Grease. It turned out that Lew rubbed this 
preparation on his balding noggin in high 
hopes of restoring the old pelt. 


At luncheon the next day Lew, one of the 
speakers, was solemnly presented with a 
handsome package. Unwrapped, it proved 
to be a large jar labeled Genuine Goose 
Grease. With it was a note: “Try this for a 
change, son; maybe you'll sprout feathers.” 

—Wilbur Stark, New York City 


Some years ago in a Texas city noted for its 
carefree attitude toward the maintenance 
of law and order, the regular July Demo- 
cratic primary election campaign got under 
way with considerable interest centered on 


the race for sheriff. One candidate, who had 
held various peace-officer posts, sought the 
office on his wide experience in dealing with 
crime. During one of his speeches he in- 
tended to emphasize the excellence of his 
record. But in an excess of enthusiasm he 
made the following remarkable statement: 
“There hasn’t been a major crime com- 
mitted in this county in the last ten years that 
I haven't been in on.” 
—Clifford W. Potter, Dallas, Tex. 


In the fall of 1942 I was riding through a 
wooded section with a couple of friends. It 
was squirrel season and rifles were handy 
“just in case.” Sure enough, one of these 
boys—with an eye like an eagle—spotted a 
squirrel in a tree. I stopped the car on a 
slight rise and my friend, rifle in hand, 
trotted around to the rear. He took his 
aim, and then we heard him say: “Move up 
a little, will you?” Naturally, we thought 
he was pretending to coax the squirrel. 
Again he said: “Move up a little.” Then 
he fired and the squirrel fell. Before the 
shot had stopped echoing, he yelled: 
“Will you move the car up? The damned 
thing’s been on my foot ever since I came 
back here!” —Ray Riley, Wichita, Kan. 


Payday in the Army always meant the start 
of some of the world’s hottest poker games. 
This was no less true on Guam, where I was 
stationed, than anywhere else. And officers 
were no more exempt from the fascination 
of the pasteboards than were the G.I.’s. 

One session in the Officers’ Day Room be- 
gan in a modest way, but as the day length- 
ened the pot grew and casualties mounted. 

Finally a Captain and a Colonel were the 
sole survivors, with a substantial cash 
“boodle” to be won or lost on the next play. 
The Captain announced that he had “Two 
pair—aces over kings.” The Colonel said, 
“Three little fours,” tossed his cards on the 
table and started to rake in the cash. 

The Captain reached, picked up the other’s 
cards and examined them carefully, one by 
one. Then he tossed them back, 

“Your word is sufficient, sir,” he said. 

—Steve Markiewicz, Worcester, Mass. 


Decorations by Baldy Benton 


My father, although no professor, is famous 
countywide for his absentmindedness. One 
afternoon last summer he decided to varnish 
his bedroom floor. It was a warm day so, 
stripped to his shorts, he very carefully be- 
gan applying varnish. With the final strokes 
he backed out the door, continued varnish- 
ing down the hall, down the stairs, along the 
front hall, finally backed out on hands and 
knees onto the front porch. Not until he was 
in full view of several amused neighbors did 
he realize how he had trapped himself. The 
floors would take hours to dry. His clothes 
were on his bed, an inaccessible island in a 
sea of varnish. : 

But Father didn’t mind the growing crowd 
of hilarious neighbors come -to gape at his 
nudity. He got someone to place a ladder 
to the bedroom window, climbed up, hopped 
from the windowsill to the bed, and slept 
until the varnish dried. 

—Allen Lightner, Lexington, Ky. 


In the hills of Idaho during Prohibition 
many a small farmer, who'd never heard of 
Sir Oliver Lodge, eked out his income by 
materializing some highly interesting, if 
slightly illicit, spirits. Shortly after Repeal, 
I visited a store in one of the communities 
where this risky business had not been un- 
known. A heated discussion was in progress 
as to whether or not any money could be 
made by farming in that vicinity. A new- 
comer joined the little gathering. 
“Henry,” someone asked, “you’ye made 
money farming in these parts, haven’t you?” 
“Well, yes,” Henry replied cautiously, “I 
did make some. But I come close to being 
caught a couple of times.” 
—R. F. Calkins, Butte, Mont. 


I've met many a picturesque liar in my time, 
but a fellow I ran into in Old Fort, N. C., 
still holds top honors in my book. 

There was quite a gathering of local hun 
ters in the restaurant where I'd stopped for 


-coffee. Two more arrived and were asked 


how many rabbits they’d bagged that morn- 
ing. The younger of the two said, “Ain’t got 
nothing to talk about. Three hours hunting 
and we only got ninety-nine rabbits.” 

“Cripes,” somebody said, “Why’nt you say 
a hundred?” 

The older of the pair, after a moment’s 
thought, said, “Brother, I’ve hunted these 
mountains for twenty years, and I’ve got my 
first hunter to meet who'd tell a lie for one 
measly rabbit!” 

—H. R. Driskill, Center Line, Mich. 
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A good handler can 
command $1,000 for 
a night's work in a fighter’s 


corner. Here’s why 


Overconfident, the fighter dropped his guard. Arcel 
was halfway into the ring when he hit the canvas. 


Uilben Exceond Coil 


BY ROBERT C. McCORMICK 


Eves since the fabulous Wilson Miz- 
ner hired the late James Joy Johnston 
to second Stanley Ketchel in his 
March 26, 1909, fight with Philadel- 
phia Jack O’Brien in New York, the 
business of handling a prize fighter 
in the ring has become an increasingly 
important art. The way Mizner de- 
scribed it, “Johnston used his head 
for something besides a place to hang 
his hat.” It was the first popular recog- 


nition that seconds count. The fight 
earned a place in ring annals as one 
of the best of all time. Confident and 
hard-hitting, O’Brien had the early 
rounds all to himself. He punched 


and battered Ketchel all around the 
ring. Then, at the end of the seventh 
round, Johnston went to work on the 
Michigan Assassin. 

“Look, ya bum,” he began, “If you 
don’t go after this guy in the next 


Illustrated by 
Sam Berman 


round we're sunk. You'll be mobbed 
if I can’t get you away from here fast, 
after your lousy performance. Now, 
here's the'Ydea. I've got a hack waiting 
Tight outside the door. Your clothes 
are in it. I’ve got two tickets to Boston. 
Try to last out the next three rounds. 
When they're over, you make a dive 
through the ropes for that hack. Your 
reputation is all shot anyway—you 
can dress on the way to Grand 
Central.” 

Convinced that if he allowed 
O’Brien to finish him in the ring the 
fight mob would probably finish him 
permanently, Ketchel went out swing- 
ing. For three rounds, he stood toe 
to toe with the great O’Brien and 
slugged it out. He smashed away to 
head and body while taking every- 
thing the Inshman could dish out. 
Seconds before the final bell, a crush- 
ing right to the chin dropped O’Brien. 

“The bell saved him,” Johnston 
recalled. “But O’Brien was uncon- 
scious for several minutes after the 
fight. I don’t think Ketchel ever found 
out that I didn’t have a hack waiting 
for him that night. I was just trying 
a little psychology. And it worked.” 

That episode serves as the perfect 
illustration of how important a smart 
handier can be to his fighter. The alert 
second can win championships. He 
must be cool, accurate and quick; he 
has less than a minute to perform 
what often amounts to a major oper- 
ation on a [Continued on page 137] 
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Man apparently has a deep-rooted inclination to peek 
through any aperture that promises to give him a glimpse 
of something doing. If necessary, Man will even pay a 
little for the privilege, and so will Woman and Child. Upon 
this basic human impulse, an enterprising manufacturer 
named William Rabkin has built a business with an annual 
gross of $3,000,000. He is president of the International 
Mutoscope Corporation of Long Island City, N. Y., sole 
. producers of the penny peep-show, or, as the firm prefers 
These beauties are billed under the title: Masquerade. to call it, the hand-cranked movie. 
Well, what does a man think he should get for a penny? “It’s a real Horatio Alger story, 


” 


an associate says of 


It took a mighty ready wit to think up the title of this tenth- | Where else for a cent can one find the passion, intrigue and 
of-a-dime opus, with Mabel Normand—Hold That Lion! courage Reginald Denny offers in The Cheerful Fraud? 


on te [,——= 


Our Nellie’s nose knows that something’s fishy; that rat It’s a Ham and Bud special de luxe melodrama titled The 
needn’t try to slip knockout drops in her cherry soda. Sausage Factory—sophisticated comedy was their specialty. 
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A-Feep Mogul 


BY CARLTON BROWN 


Mr. Rabkin’s career. The estimate is correct in several 
respects. Rabkin is a self-made man who, as a youth from 
New York's lower East Side, worked his way through Cooper 
Union and New York University by running his own small 
Standard Die & Tool Company in his spare time. Born in 
1894, only a year before the invention of the mutoscope, he 
grew up to rescue this beloved American institution in 
its hour of direst peril, and by his noble deed rose to wealth 
and honor. 

The company’s boast that its trade mark has been “World 
Famous Since 1895” is amply justified. “Mutoscope” is 


William Rabkin... Napoleon of the penny arcade 


... takes $3,000,000 a year from his hand- 
cranked movies with low comedy, denatured 


sex and billing to make your hair curl 


one of those rare commercial coinages which have been 
accepted into the language as lower-case nouns. It is de- 
fined thus in Webster’s: “[L. mutare to change + scope.] 
A simple form of animated-picture machine in which the 
series of pictures is mounted around the periphery of a 
wheel which is rotated.” : 
Webster's has seldom dismissed a fruitful subject more 
summarily. The invention of the mutoscope called for a 
mechanical genius equal to circumventing the patents 
Thomas Alya Edison had taken out in 1889 on his kineto- 
scope, the forerunner of all cinematographs. From its in- 
troduction in 1895, the mutoscope far outstripped Edison’s 
device in popularity. It was the main attraction of the 
penny arcade which Adolph Zukor and three partners 
opened at 46-48 Union Square South in 1903. The family 
trade stood in line and poured pennies into the slots at 
such a rate that the operators were embarrassed to empty 
the machines in public, and devised a system of pipes to 
convey the copper flood into the cellar. In the first year, 
they took in $101,000. Marcus Loew bought into a sub- 
sidiary set up to exploit the penny [Continued on page 153] 


So you want big names, do you? All right, that’s Charlie 
Chaplin, title is Drunken Outrage arid the price is still 1¢. 


Who wants Hedy LaMarr or Betty Grable when, for a single 
penny, you can stop the film on this sextet of lovelies? 


Many a mutoscope crank slows to a stop when this daring 
scene is unfolded before the glazed eyes of the aficionado, 


Bull Montana, left, is about to commit some sort of mayhem 
on the callipygian gentleman at the right. Don’t miss it! 
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A spinning fisherman deftly raises his rod tip, the better to play his fish. 


The Spinning Fisherman 


BY JOSEPH D. BATES, JR. 


Resa: has it that one of the French kings, idly playing 
with a spool of thread in his lady’s boudoir, conceived the 
basic idea of the modern sport of spinning—the new method 
of taking more and bigger fish by the use of a thread line 
and a tiny lure on a fixed spool reel. Unlikely as this legend 
may seem, if you will hold a spool by its end and pull the 
thread off the other end, you will note that it spirals off 
easily, with almost no drag whatsoever. This is the basic 
principle of spinning—a type of fishing as different from 
bait casting and fly fishing as these are different from 
each other. 

So, whether we credit the inception of spinning to one of 
the kings of France, or to the Englishmen who perfected 
the art on their salmon rivers, it is big news for the more 
than ten million angling enthusiasts in America today. 
Although the principles of spinning have been known for 
many years, only since the war has equipment for the sport 
been developed and made available in its present state of 
near perfection. 

If you've never seen a spinning fisherman in action, you 
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have a series of pleasant surprises in store. He may fish in 
front of trees or bushes, where the fly fisherman cannot 
operate satisfactorily because of the danger of his backcast 
catching on the obstructions behind or above him. There 
are no backcasts in spinning. The spinning fisherman is not 
worried by backlashes, as is the novice bait caster. The 
spool of the spinning reel does not revolve, so the line can- 
not over-run, as with a bait-casting reel. Therefore, back- 
lashes are impossible. \ 

You will see the spinning fisherman casually flick his 
wrist, all the effort needed to send the lure at least as far 
as the full arm exertions of the fly fisherman and the bait 
caster. Since the lure is a tiny one, weighing less than half 
an ounce, it lands delicately on the water, without the 
splashing “plop” of the heavier bait-casting lure. As the 
spinning fisherman retrieves his lure, you can scarcely 
detect the fine green thread line in the water. Because of the 
fineness of the thread, a gut leader is usually considered 
unnecessary, although a short one is sometimes used, 
especially for trout and other equally sophisticated fish. 


You anglers don’t want a cure-all for 
fishing troubles... yet spinning is one 
clever step in that direction. Here, a master 


of this tackle explains its varied uses 


Let’s stand beside the spinning angler for a few minutes 
and watch the actual operation of this new and different 
method of fishing. A big trout rises across the pool, too 
far away for the average fly fisherman to reach with his 
wet or dry fly. The spinning angler is casting at a mark 
this time, so he uses the overhead cast, which is far more 

F accurate than the side cast. He flips his wrist and the little 
split-bamboo rod shoots the lure toward its mark. His left 
hand moves to the reel handle, to stop the cast if it goes 
too far. Our fisherman has measured the cast perfectly. 
The lure drops on the far side of the widening circle made 


by the rising fish, and the angler immediately starts reeling Spinning lures like those shown above weigh from a 
in his line. Suddenly, the fish strikes the provoking little quarter to a half ounce. Minnow gangs also may be 
lure. The fisherman deftly raises [Continued on page 133] used, and weighted flies or small bait-casting plugs. 


These are the hands of Bache Hamilton Brown, who introduced spinning in America, as 
he displays a spinning reel with pick-up finger open and spool removed. 


A spinning spool, like an ordinary spool, allows line to pay out with almost no drag. Top 
and middle sketches show preparation for casting, with line placed over forefinger of rod 
hand and reel’s pick-up finger open. Lower right, the reel set to take drag, with pick-up closed. 


Overhead cast 
is preferred. 
Slightest flip of 
wrist does job. ¥& 


Illustrations by Glenn Goulten 4 63 


STRANGE 


- but true 


BY MEE MORNINGSIDE 


Unused U. S, postage stamps may be pur- 
chased at a discount, at least thirty firms in 
New York City being engaged in this busi- 
ness. They obtain the stamps from mail-order 
houses and other companies that receive vast 
quantities in letters, buying them at the rate 
of $100 worth for $94 and selling them for 
$98. By Alex Brewer, Wheeling, W. Va. 


One of the longest shadows known, 
nearly 150 miles in length, is that cast at 
sunrise and sunset by El Piton Peak, 
which rises abruptly 12,200 feet above 
the Atlantic on Tenerife Island, the 
largest of the Canaries. 


®A chapel in Comfort, France, still has a 
prayer wheel that is believed to be the sole 
survivor of the thousands which were once 
in use in Christian churches throughout 
Europe. It hangs from the ceiling and, when 
spun like a wheel of fortune, is supposed to 
foretell answers to prayers. 


Profitable quantities of milk are now 
being obtained from heifers and she- 
goats that have not had offspring, by in- 
jecting them with the hormone diethyl 
atilbestrol dipropionate. In 1943 in New 
Jersey, a ealfless cow started to give milk 
after twenty-eight injections in fourteen 
weeks, and thereafter increased her pro- 
duction so steadily that, seventeen weeks 
later, she gave nearly sixteen quarts in 2 
single day. By Louis Wilkins, Hagers- 
town, Md. 


>The most elaborate meal ever listed on a 
menu in this country was the Maharaja 
Dinner which was served by a Hindu restau- 
rant in New York until a short time ago. 
This dinner, which had to be ordered three 
days in advance and for at least two in- 
dividuals, contained numerous Indian deli- 
cacies, many of them sprayed with expensive 
perfumes, consisted of sixty-three courses 
with 155 different dishes, and cost $100 per 
person. 


Though the purpose of tipping or givy- 
ing money has always been to insure 
prompt service, it was a custom in the 
Middle Ages for condemned men, upon 
mounting the scaffold, to tip the man 
who was about to hang them, 


Several lakes in various countries occasion- 
ally undergo a seiche, an oscillation of their 
surface set up by a sudden fall in atmospheric 
pressure over parts of them. In Lake Geneva, 
Switzerland, this phenomenon sometimes 
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causes the entire body of water to swing 
rhythmically from shore to shore, raising and 
lowering the levels as much as six feet for 
hours at a time. By Morton Dodd, Jersey 
City, N. J. 


The town of Baarle-Nassau which 
straddles the Dutch-Belgian frontier is 
divided by the most absurd boundary line 
in existence. It zigzags through houses, 
shops, hotel rooms and eyen the middle 
of a billiard table and causes considerable 
confusion, owing to the differences in 
the laws and values of the currencies of 
Belgium and The Netherlands. By J. K. 
Bree, Chatham, Canada. 


&When Cincinnati was the pork-packing 
center of this country, between 1820 and 
1860, it was generally called “Porkopolis”; 
and, conversely, many pork dishes were 
named after the city, such as pigs’ feet, which 
were known as “Cincinnati Oysters” and were 
so listed on menus from coast to coast. By 
George Simon, Long Beach, Calif. 


The plant producing the biggest blos- 
soms, which sometimes reach a height 
of 15 feet, is the Amorphophallus ti- 
tanum, discovered in Sumatra sixty-nine 
years ago. Of the many specimens that 
have since been under cultivation, only 
seven have blossomed even once, the 
last blossoming occurring in the New 
York Botanical Gardens in 1937. 


&The Tanka of China, who have lived 
aboard small boats on the Canton Riyer for 
generations, are undoubtedly the only people 
ever forbidden to own or to live on land or 
even to intermarry with land people or at- 
tend land schools, Not long ago, there were 
200,000 of them living on 40,000 boats which, 
moored stem to stern in rows, stretchell for 
five miles along one bank of the river. 


Michigan surpasses all other states in 
duplicating the names of her lakes. For 
example, 440 of them are known by only 
five names, fifty-six being called Twin 
Lake, fifty-ynine Round Lake, sixty-five 
Bass Lake, eighty-seven Long Lake and 
173 Mud Lake. By John Durrance, De- 
troit, Mich. 


mAmerican farmers now use more than 
250,000 miles of electrified fence, a single 
charged wire strung about three feet above 
the ground. Besides being portable and easily 
set up around temporary areas, it is as ef- 
fective as a more expensive fence, since cattle, 
horses and swine give it a wide berth after 
one or two shocks. By Hiram Cox, Portland, 
Me. 


In 1939, Oglethorpe University in At- 
lanta, Georgia, sealed up its “Crypt of 
Civilization,” a room-sized vault hol- 
lowed out of granite beneath the campus. 
It was filled with documents and devices 
for the enlightenment of the civilization 
that may exist in the 82nd century. 
Those who contributed gifts to the erypt 
were given a metal card that entitles a 
descendant to be present at the opening 
at noon on May 28, 8113. 


To determine the prevalence of honesty, a 
psycho.ogist made a test among several hun- 
dred men and women whose names he 
serected at random from a city telephone 
book. Using stationery of a fictitious com- 
pany, he sent each person a dollar bill with 
a letter stating that it was a refund on an 
overpaid account. Within a short time, 63 
per cent of them returned the money saying 
that a mistake had been made. By Dick Rust, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


Among the many suggestions for Alas- 
ka’s first flag submitted in a contest in 
1927, the one chosen and adopted was 
the idea of a 13-year-old boy, Benny 
Benson. Its design, on a field of mid- 
night blue, consists of eight stars, seven 
representing the Big Dipper and the 
other the North Star, as seen from Alaska. 
Beuny was proud when it was selected, 
but prouder still on the day he arrived 
in Washington to present one officially 
to the Government of the United States, 


mAn incredible racket carried on in this 
country until a few years ago was the sale of 
the “money-maker.” About the size and shape 
of a shoe box, it sold easily, for the prospec- 
tive purchaser was allowed to “test” it for 
himself by placing a piece of blank paper in 
an opening at one end, turning a crank, and 
seeing a genuine (planted) banknote come 
out the other end. As possession of the box 
coud lead to prosecution for attempted 
counterfeiting, no purchaser complained to 
the police—not even the prize sucker who 
bought one for $150,000. 


For a generation before the invention 
of eleciric telegraphy in- 1832, Europe 
had seyecal extensive systems for trans- 
mitting messages by means of sema- 
phore signals relayed between towers. 
The largest system, which ran from a 
point in Prussia through Warsaw to St. 
Petersburg, was 1,200 miles long and 
employed 1,300 operators in 200 towers. 


®Edmond Hoyle (1672-1769), English au- 
thority on card games, formulated and pub- 
lished the first rules for whist, in tne book 
which started the expression “according to 
Hoyle.” Alchough this phrase has made his 
name proverbial as an autnority on all games, 
most of those played today were invented 
after his death, including pinochle, and 
poker. By Frank Warner, Chicago, IIl. 


Before the first World War, visitors to 
New York who went on conducted tours 
of Chinatown did not know that the 
activity in most dives they visited was 
staged. One joint even put on a “mur- 
der.” woman, feigning intoxication, 
would kiss the piano player, whereupon 
her Chinese lover would stab her with a 
trick dagger and run for the door. The 
tourists usually beat him to it. 
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For acceptable Strange But True 
paragraphs, accurately and _ briefly 
written, True will pay $25.00 each on 
publication. Readers must send the 
source of their oddities in with the 


. contribution. None can be returned. 
Address Mee Morningside, True, 1501 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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WORLD'S RECORD WEIGHT 


Black Bass, smallmouth 14 lbs. - > Ear e oe hie Oakland, Fla. (1932) 
Black Bass, Largemouth ree gs le Montgomery Lake, Georgia (1932) 
Muskellunge 62 Ib. 8 ‘ id a Loke St. Clair, Mich. (1940) 
Perch, Yellow 4 Ibs. 3°/2 Fei . ar ae ld ,N. 4. (1865) 
Pickerel 10 Ibs. 10 of. - wD oe eee era te MacGrego nl _ (1935) 
G. N. Pike 46 \bs. 2 OF: - eer ng CR a! Sacandaga Res.» N Y 11940) 
Walleyed Pike 22 Ibs Born yi CS eorPaie fe: Fort Eri _ (1943) 
Salmon (Landlocked) 92 \bs- Biondi PE po on eee = Seas Me. (1907) 
Trout, Brook y4 tbs. 8 0%" > °° * j ‘ per epost? _ (916) 
Trout, Lake 63 Ibs. aa Yes | an ea Lake AthappoPpY* . (1930) 
Trout, Culthroat 41 Ibs. - « * AY bs Ne a TA Pyramid Lake, Nev- (1925) 
Trout, Rainbow or Steclhoad 32 Ibs. 8 OF tle Oreille Lake, Idaho (1945) 
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Sse True readers seem to be 
“sleeping cold” when they go deer hunt- 
ing in the fall or even when they take 
camping trips to the north woods in sum- 
mer, and in many cases their questions 
show pretty clearly what their basic 
trouble is. In nearly every instance there 
seems to be a lack of understanding of 
fundamentals of the camp bed. 

Martin Sweigert, Joliet, Ill., made an 
error that has been made by many before 
him. He had money for a good outfit, 
bought fine wool blankets and, because 
he didn’t like sleeping on the ground, 
got a folding camp cot with a canvas top. 
He lay on the cot, piled on the blankets 
—and nearly froze to death. Harold 
Bransfield, Omaha, Neb., did much the 
same thing, except that he used an air 
mattress. Rufe Swanson, Binghamton, 
N. Y., determined to keep dry and used 


Se 


In our March issue we ran a ques- 
tion sent us by Pfc. Roger A. Quast, 
Lowry Field, Colo., asking if a 
horse ever weighed as much as 
3,000 pounds. We answered, saying 
that the Belgian Shire horse might 
run that much. 

Comes now Martin J. Pestotnik, 
Boone, Iowa, with a photo of 
Brooklyn Supreme, above, a Bel- 
gian owned by C. G. Good, also of 
Boone. It seems our answer to Pfc. 
Quast was too conservative. When 
this picture was taken, in 1937, 
Brooklyn Supreme was nine years 
old and weighed 3,030 pounds. 
Early in 1947, Mr. Pestotnik tells 
us, the horse was weighing in at 
3,180. His height is nineteen and 
a half hands. 


MAN to MAN 


Conducted by ROBERT E. PINKERTON and the staff of TRUE, The Man’s Magazine 


two rubber blankets, one beneath him 
and the other on top of his wool blankets. 
Cold wakened him, and in the morning 
his blankets were damp. He still doesn't 
know why. 

Sweigert and Bransfield made the same 
basic error. Anyone healthy enough to 
go camping generates enough heat in his 
own body to keep himself comfortable 
even at 60 degrees below zero. With such 
a perfectly adequate and unfailing stove 
always with him, the camper’s sole con- 
cern is to hold that heat. Civilized man, 
sleeping in a bed with a thick mattress, 
takes care of cold nights by piling more 
blankets on top. In camp he thinks he 
need only do the same and he’ll be warm, 
forgetting that the thin canvas of a cot or 
air bag of a pneumatic mattress will per- 
mit his body heat to escape. No matter 
how many blankets Sweigert had used to 
cover himself, he'd have been just as cold. 

Keeping warm in camp requires insula- 
tion to hold body heat; and more heat 
will escape from beneath a sleeper than 
from top or sides. As many blankets be- 
neath as on top will not do the trick, 
because the body’s weight compresses the 
wool, expelling air from the tiny cells in 
it; and the blankets cease to be as effective 
heat-holders as when they are uncom- 
pressed. 

Swanson’s trouble with two rubber 
blankets was caused by his going to the 
other extreme: instead of having too little 
insulation, he had too much. Every man 
is aware that he perspires in the day time, 
but few realize that a healthy person gets 
rid of a pint to a quart of moisture 
through his pores each night. A fluffy, 
porous blanket permits practically all of 
this moisture to escape by evaporation; 
rubber blankets above and below retain 
it. Result: wet blankets. 

To sleep warm, one must sleep dry. 
because moisture impairs the effective- 
ness of bedding as a holder of heat. Damp 
bedding permits heat to escape faster 
than the body generates it, and the 
sleeper is chilled. Many campers believe 
the bedding material itself, wool or down, 
is the non-conductor, and that cotton is 
a poor non-conductor. The fact is that 
the trick is done by air—air in minute, 
locked spaces. Down, especially that of 
the eider duck, has the most and the mi- 


nutest air cells in it and for that reason 
is the “warmest” covering obtainable. 
Good wool comes next; the finer, lighter 
and fluffier the better. Pressure reduces 
the air spaces and decreases insulation. 
Dampness replaces air, too, and promotes 
matting of the bedding materials. Cotton, 
a vegetable fiber, absorbs moisture read- 
ily, and therefore is likely to become 
matted, with its air cells permanently 
compressed and its effectiveness as a heat- 
holder greatly reduced. 

Thus ventilation of bedding is neces- 
sary. A wool blanket is its own vent. 
Down quilts should have vent holes, or a 
porous cover, to insure dryness. Many a 
camper has ruined fifty dollars’ worth of 
fine robe by using it in a waterproof 
bag so tightly sealed as to cut off neces- 
sary aeration. 


Q. How is rainfall measured? G. 
Clark, Kenosha, Wis. 


A. The principle of the rain gauge, 
pluviometer or ombrometer is simple: to 
make much out of little and thus get ac- 
curate measurements. It would be al- 
most impossible to measure .01 inch of 
water, but if rain is caught in a receiver 
with an area of 100 square inches and 
allowed to run into a tube of one square 
inch, the level of water in the tube will 
be 100 times the rainfall. The pluvio- 
graph is more complicated, but is self 
registering. 


Q. Henrick Murtomaki of Deer 
Lodge, Mont., says “The” golden spike, 
mentioned in March TRUE, was driven 
in his state at Gold Creek to celebrate 
completion of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, Sept. 8, 1882. 


A. We've heard about that one, Hank. 
But the first gold spike was driven into 
a tie at Promontory, Utah, May 10, 1869, 
to signify completion of the first trans- 
continental rail line. 

[Continued on page 116} 


MAN TO MAN will answer any reasonable 
question you ask, promptly and authoritatively, 
free of charge. Every question will receive a 
personal reply, provided it is accompanied by 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope, The most 
interesting questions and their answers will be 
printed. Address your questions to MAN TO 
MAN, TRUE, 150! Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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John Hathaway was taking his young bride 
West to begin a new life, when a 


relentless enemy struck at them out of the past 


BY TOM BAILEY 
Illustrated by Jack Tinker 


The facts for this story have been carefully culled from John 
Hathaway's day-to-day diary of 1848 and later, now the property 
of his grandson, Arthur S. Stout of Salem, Oregon; and from the 
memoirs of his wife, Martha, written in 1909 for the Oregon Trail 
Society. Because of their unfamiliarity with the country through 
which they passed, the Hathaways in recording their journey 
made mistakes; these have been corrected, where possible with 
the aid of modern maps—Tom Bailey. 


The moon was white and full, pitiless in its cold brilliance. 
The canvas-covered wagons stood out like silver arcs in the little 
clearing next to the cottonwoods. The horses and oxen that had 
grazed earlier in the evening, now were lying down. All the 
weary travelers, except Martha Hathaway, were asleep. Martha. 
who had not slept soundly for three nights despite her weariness, 
was at this moment wide awake, beside her husband of a month, 
staring up at the stars, and listening. Not a leaf rustled on the 
trees, and in all that April night there was not a sound, yet the 
fear she had been unable to banish from her mind tortured 
her imagination to the point where she thought she could hear 
things. She knew if she awakened John he would not hear them; 
he would playfully scold her, as usual, and tell her not to worry, 
to go to sleep and forget about everything. John was not the 
worrying kind; he lived from day to day, dealing with each 
problem as it presented itself. There was no need of worrying 
about tomorrow, he said, if one lived for foday. 

Martha had tried to follow this philosophy, but she had not 
been able to put Cal Pierce out of her mind. She remembered 
the look of Cal's face, haggard and drawn, the evening of her 
wedding. She would never forget it as long as she lived, she had 
told John. Cal hadn’t really shown his bitterness until then, 
in the little Virginia church, when he had arrived unexpectedly 
from Baltimore just as the vows were being exchanged. After 


There was just one shot. Cal Pierce 
dropped to the boardwalk, blood seeping 
from a bullet hole between his eyes. 
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the ceremony, he had sought her out in the crowd, when John’s 
back was turned, and delivered his angry threat: “If you go West 
with John on this crazy trip to Oregon, I'll go too. I'll follow 
you and I'll make your life out there one hell on earth. I'll get 
even for the way you've treated me.” ; 

She had done her best to reason with him, to tell him that 
marriage to him would have been impossible. But Cal was not 
one to reason; his bitterness was deep, and nothing she could 
say seemed to make any difference in the way he felt toward her. 
So at last, her patience exhausted, she had turned away, saying 
she wished never to see 
him again. 

She and John knew 
Cal had left Baltimore 
for the West, soon after 
the wedding, but where 
he was this night she did 
not know. She had a feel- 
ing he wasn’t far away. 
It was like a whisper in 
the wind, an intuition 
that warned of ap- 
proaching calamity. She 
had felt it ever since they 
had left Fort Leaven- 
worth. 

Suddenly she heard a 
sound that was not a fig- 
ment of her imagination. 


It was close by, too. Someone was approaching the camp in 
carefully-measured strides. A few moments later the figure of 
a man loomed in the moonlight. Martha caught and held her 
breath, making no move lest she betray her whereabouts, for she 
was certain the intruder was Cal Pierce! But after a moment the 
shadow moved on and vanished in the shadows. 

There was an interminable lapse of time, during which she 
hardly dared breathe. Her whole body was stiff, frozen by the 
terrifying thought that Cal might be stalking through the camp, 
looking for her. 

She had no way of knowing what time it was when she finally 
fell asleep, through sheer exhaustion, but it must have been 
around 3 A.M., she calculated later. She was up at 5 A.M. to 
help the other women prepare breakfast. Once the wagons 
started rolling, she would be able to sleep a little on the bedding 
directly behind the driver's seat. 

Martha did not tell John of the stalking specter she had seen 
during the night. After all, it could have been a member of the 
party, who had returned to bed. The train was still some dis- 
tance from Indian country and there was no need for sentries 
at night. She preferred to believe it was someone who had got 
up to have a look at the stock. 


Martha Hathaway, who had been Miss Lowden 
of the Virginia Lowdens, stood out among the 
other women, principally because she was the 
youngest wife of the emigrant train—she had 
turned 18 that spring—and because she was the 
prettiest of them all, even prettier than the three 
unmarried girls who were traveling with their parents. Her 
hair was golden with a glint of red in it, and her eyes were a 
changing purple. Her laughter was contagious and there were 
few of the serious-faced travelers who did not laugh with her. 
Yet on this morning of April 6th, 1848 (according to John’s 
diary), Martha’s face was an inscrutable mask. A violent and 
frightening change had come over her, John noted, and it wor- 
ried him. He thought perhaps it was due to the monotonous 
travel across the Kansas plain, or that his wife was beginning to 
feel homesick. 

With smoking fires and fragrant odors, and people bustling 
around, the camp that morning was a lively place. But in spite 
of these hasty preparations to be under way, it was nearly 9 A.M. 
before the caravan departed. 

Through personal records one can picture characters, and in 
Martha’s memoirs we find a description oh lghe He was 30 
years old, the son of a Louisiana planter. He had dark, curly 
hair that hung down almost to his shoulders, and light blue eyes 
and a cheery smile which gave him a devil-may-care appearance. 
Powerful in build, he was a man to be reckoned with in any 
physical encounter. He was a keen observer and more intelligent 
than most men of his time, having been schooled in the best 
institutions of the South. He was patient and reasonable, yet 
when his temper was suddenly aroused he could be dangerous. 

All day long Martha napped. Once, when the wagon train 
halted during mid-afternoon for water, she awoke to hear John’s 
voice. 

“Anybody ahead of us?” 

“Yes, another outfit. About twenty wagons, I'd guess. Left 
not more than an hour ago.” 

As the caravan resumed its plodding journey, Martha lay back 
on the bedding and wondered if Cal could be with the wagons 
ahead. There were many things about Cal Pierce she had dis- 
liked, even before his inexcusable behavior at her wedding. He 
was a medium build, with dark piercing eyes and a black mus- 
tache, the ends of which drooped in the traditional style of 
plainsmen. Brought up a pampered young man by Baltimore 
parents, Cal was no plainsman, having until now been no farther 
West than the Mississippi River, yet he could quickly adapt him- 
self to changes, and Martha could picture him easily assuming 
the role that his physical appearance suited so well. His nature, 
was comparable to that of the bull-whip wielders Martha had 
seen on the trip—men who cursed and bullied their way across 
the continent with complete disregard for the rights of others. 
Cal, she thought, would be that kind of man. She had seen the 
dark anger in his face on occasion, and knew he had an ungov- 
ernable temper, and that he was selfish and conceited. That he 
had meant what he said on the night of the wedding there could 
be no doubt, for he had carried out his threat to go West, 
and Martha could not think of him as one who would 
relent. He would. she knew, do everything in his power 
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to make her life miserable, if ever he got the opportunity. 

That night the caravan camped on the open prairie. No trees 
were in sight. For early April, the day had been unseasonably 
warm, and with the coming of darkness a heavy quiet settled over 
the camp. The country of the Pawnees lay just ahead, and it 
was feared that roving bands of these Indians might raid the 
camp to steal horses. Three guards were posted, in three-hour 
shifts, the men taking their turns in alphabetical order. John’s 
turn came at midnight. Martha, who had again been unable 
to sleep, was delighted to find that his post was among the 
wagons, where he would be near her, But rain came up sud- 
denly, driving the guards to their tents. The thunderstorm, 
striking before anyone had been able to make adequate prepara- 
tions, drenched the entire party. Some of the travelers said they 
would have preferred the Pawnees to the storm. In the morning, 
light showers followed the cataracts of rain, postponing the de- 
parture until almost noon, when there were signs of returning 
fair weather. 

Not a breath of air stirred over the prairie after noon, John 
recorded in his diary, and the clouds were piled in the sky like 
rows of picked cotton. The oxen plodded slowly through the 
mud while the drivers languished in their seats. Toward evening 
thunderclouds appeared again, and more rumblings could be 
heard in the distance. A camp was pitched, again on the open 
prairie, and preparations were made against another downpour. 
Again the rain came in torrents; lightning flashed all night long, 
the thunder seeming to roll around the whole circle of the 
firmament. By morning, however, the storm had slackened again 
to a slow drizzle. During the night, the bedding of those who 
had Rul on the ground had been soaked. John and Martha had 
spent the night in the wagon, and there they stayed through the 
whole morning. 

For five succeeding days and nights the rain came down at 
intervals. The misery of the travelers increased hourly, until 
finally ey. reached the “Big Blue,” where it was decided to 
camp for three or four days before resuming the journey. Here 
it would be necessary to prepare rafts on which to ferry across 
camp supplies. If left in the wagons, these supplies might be 
damaged or destroyed by the water that would seep in and fill 
the wagon beds to overflowing. 

With fair weather finally at hand, the rafts were made and the 
supplies floated across. It was an easy matter to pass the empty 
wagons over and then for each traveler to mount a horse and 
follow. The oxen and other animals forded the stream by their 
own means, and once more the caravan was ready to resume 
its westward course. 


For nine days now the travelers had not encountered an- 
other human being, and so it was with pleasure and keen interest 
that they observed the approach of two horsemen. One, a sallow- 
faced man whose buck teeth stood out prominently when he 
grinned, said he and his companion had ridden back from an- 
other emigrant train just ahead, which had camped for a few 
days because two members of the party had come down with 
smallpox. There were about twenty wagons in the train, mostly 
from Ilinois. 

“Anybody from down Virginia way?” John inquired from the 
driver's seat. 

The spokesman for the pair eyed him momentarily. “You 
from Virginia, mister?” ; 

“Yes, Fredericksburg.” 

“Ain’t nobody from Virginia with us that I know of. 
there’s a feller from Baltimore.” 

“What's his name?” 

“Can't recollect it now.” The speaker turned to his compan- 
ion. “You know that feller’s name?” 

The other shook his head. “No, don’t know asI do. But he's 
a mighty smart sort. He’s got the captain kowtowin’ to him. 
He'll be bossin’ the whole outfit next. Don’t like him, myself.” 

Martha cringed as she listened, for if Cal Pierce were with 
the train ahead, then her troubles surely were just beginning. 
Perhaps he would be subtle, even pretend to be friendly, but he 
would have his revenge. And out here there were no laws 
to govern the conduct of men, other than the rule by gun. 

Another violent storm held the train at the river over night, 
and during the rainy hours preceding midnight Martha voiced 
her fears to John. But, as usual, he laughed at her. “Don’t you 
worry about Cal,”’ he said. “I'll take care of him if he ever 
bothers us. I don’t want anything to do with him, and the less 
we see of him the better, but if it ever comes to a show- 
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down, you can rest assured nothing will happen to you.” 

The next morning the caravan moyed on. But when the 
travelers came within sight of the emigrant train ahead they 
counted only eleven wagons, drawn against the horizon, instead 
of the twenty they had heard about. 

The man with the buck teeth who had visited them the night 
before rode out to greet them. 

“I thought you told us there were twenty wagons,’ someone 
said. “We see only eleven.” 

“Yes, we have only eleven left. Nine of them lit out this 
morning, Remember what my friend who was with me last 
night said about that feller from Baltimore being smart? Well, 
he was. He outsmarted our captain and induced eight of the 
wagons to go along with his. They've formed a separate train 
and he’s the new boss.” 

“Find out what his name was?” 

“Yes. Blake—Jack Blake.” 

Captain Woods, in charge of the emigrants from Virginia, 
waved his caravan on. As it passed the eleven heavy white 
wagons drawn up in a semicircle, awaiting the outcome of the 
two cases of smallpox, half a dozen Missourians, mounted on 
horseback, were hazing a bunch of cattle, shouting and cursing 
them. Their lank, angular bodies were enveloped in brown 
homespun and they paid little heed to the passing caravan. 
Care-worn, thin-faced women and curious-faced children peered 
silently out from behind canvas flaps to observe the travelers 
who were about to brave the dangers of the long journey ahead. 

The weather had now turned more favorable and for a week 
Captain Woods urged his caravan forward. There were no mis- 
haps during that time and not one white traveler was sighted. 
The carayan ahead, in charge of the man known as Jack Blake, 
remained out of sight. 

It was not until Woods and his outfit reached the Platte that 
they sighted Blake’s emigrants crawling quietly along the sandy 
banks of the stream, some four miles ahead. 

More and more Pawnees had been sighted as the pioneers 
penetrated deeper into Pawnee country, and it was now neces- 
sary to post guards regularly at night to prevent a looting of 
the train. The Pawnees were not warlike, but they were in- 
veterate thieves, and would take advantage of any unarmed 
white man. 


That first evening on the Platte two men on horse- 

back rode past the camp, along the route the 

wagon trains had followed. They said nothing, 

their solemn faces hidden by wide-brimmed hats. 

About an hour later, just as dusk was coming on, 

they rode back. This time they pulled up at the 
edge of camp. One of them spoke to a guard walking his post. 
“Got a fellow with this outfit named Hathaway?” 

“Sure,” the guard replied quickly. “You know him?’ 

“Yeah, I think Ido. Heard a man of that name was with this 
train, and I wondered if he’s the one I know.” 

John Hathaway was sent for. When he walked up to where 
the two men sat their horses, he halted warily. “Who are you?” 
he asked. 

Both men were lean-faced and rather tall in the saddle. One 
had a scar on his left cheek. 

“Name’s Booth,” the one with the scar said. “And this here’s 
a friend of mine, just riding along. Guess you don’t remember 
me.” 

“Can't say Ido. Where you from?” 


“Down Virginia way. Richmond, to be exact. Remember 
the Howard boys?” 
“No, I don’t remember anyone named Howard. I don’t re- 


member any Booths, either. I come from Fredericksburg, not 
Richmond.” 

“Then I guess you ain’t the Hathaway I thought you was. 
Sorry.” 

The two men swung their horses around, as if to be on their 
way, but Hathaway detained them. “Just a minute, stranger. 
I'd kind of like to know how you got wind there was a Hathaway 
with this outfit. Mind telling me?” 

“No, of course not. Somebody said there was a Hathaway 
from Virginia in the wagon train back of us. Naturally I won- 
dered, if you was the one I knew in Richmond. Out here a 
man gets lonesome on the trail for folks he knows. Sorry if I 
bothered you.” 

“It was no bother, I assure you.” John watched the men ride 
away. 


Martha had been listening to the conversation. Now she 
watched John’s lithe form striding toward her, and noticed that 
a certain tension seemed to have fallen upon him. He came into 
the tent and sat down on a stool near her. 

“You overheard what that fellow said, I suppose,” he said. 
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“He was a complete stranger to me. Claimed he'd heard there 
was a Hathaway with this train and came back to see if I was the 
man he used to know in Richmond. Sounded to me like someone 
sent him back to get a little information.” 

“How would anyone ahead have heard about us? No one has 
passed us en route.” 

“You're forgetting the pair who rode back from the wagon 
train ahead, before Blake left it. They could have passed the 
word along.” 

Martha nodded understandingly. “I know. You're thinking 
the same thing lam. Somebody up front wants to know if we're 
with the Virginia train.” 

“Right. But don’t you worry, honey. I'll take care of that.” 
He bent and kissed her. 


The next day, ignoring warnings to be on the alert for sur- 
prises, two members of Captain Woods’ wagon train rode off 
unarmed in search of what had appeared from some miles back 
to be a lone ox wandering along the brow of a hill. Suddenly 
a dozen or more Pawnees appeared from the right and sat their 
ponies looking them over. The two men proceeded on their 
mission, unmindful of the danger signs. Seeing that the white 
men were unarmed, the Indians galloped up and seized their 
horses, pushing the hunters from their saddles. Some time later 
the two horseless but wiser emigrants walked back to the wagon 
train to report their loss. Captain Woods admonished them 
severely. “Being sorry won't get back those much-needed horses,” 
be told them. “By your carelessness you have handicapped us 
all.” 

Later in the afternoon the caravan crossed a well-beaten trail 
made by a hundred or more Pawnees. It led southward toward 
the Indian hunting grounds. 

Although the indications were that the Pawnees had gone off 
for their spring hunt, their depredations continued day after 
day. One night Martha was lying awake as usual, staring up 
at the stars through the ventilation window of the tent, when 
out of the corner of her eye she saw a form loom in the doorway. 
She had heard no sound in the dead quiet. She sat up in bed 
and screamed for help. 

The form scooped up something in its arms and darted away. 
A few moments later there was a shot outside. 

Martha’s screams and the shot awakened the entire camp. 
Rushing outside, John came upon the man who had fired the 
shot. 

“Damned Pawnee!” the guard was saying. “How he got into 
camp without one of us seeing him is a mystery. Had a shot at 
him in the moonlight but I guess I missed him.” 

An inspection of the ground revealed no bloodstains. 
Indian had got away, apparently, without a scratch. 

Returning to his tent, John found Martha sobbing miserably. 
“My best dress!” she wailed. “It’s gone. That Indian got it.” 

It was true. The dress had vanished. 

This was but one incident of thievery. Captain Woods won- 
dered how the wagon train ahead was faring. It had fewer 
wagons and men, and was therefore more vulnerable. 

He decided to find out for himself. He waited until he dis- 
covered a band of Pawnees and sent an interpreter to intercept 
them. The interpreter brought in one of their number, who 
agreed, for three pounds of sugar and two pounds of tobacco, to 
learn what was happening to Captain Blake’s outfit. 

“Tell him,” Captain Woods instructed the interpreter, “to 
find out if there has been any thievery, or other depredations. 
And if there hasn’t been, I want to know why. Tell him if he 
brings me a true answer, I'll give him an extra pound of tobacco.” 

The lithe buck was gone a night and day. When he rejoined 
Woods’ carayan, he told Woods, through the interpreter that 
there had not been one incident of pilfering from Blake’s outfit 
and it was generally understood among his tribesmen that if 
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they succeeded in robbing Woods’ train of all its supplies, they 
would be amply rewarded by Blake with both tobacco and 
whisky. 

Hathaway heard the report and turned on his heel. He went 
directly to his tent and awakened Martha from her nap. “You've 
been right all along,” he told her. “Cal Pierce is with the wagon 
train ahead. I’m convinced of it after hearing that Pawnee’s 
report to Woods. Blake has succeeded in pacifying the Indians to 
the point where they leave his train alone and beset us with 
their depredations, and he’s offering them whisky if they suc- 
ceed in looting us completely. That’s his way of striking back 
at you. It was he who sent those fellows to see me. He wanted 
to be sure we were with this outfit before he started anything. 
From now on we're liable to see most anything short of an 
actual attack by the Indians. When we reach more hostile 
country an attack is certain to come. We've somehow got to 
get ahead of that wagon train, or eliminate the source of the 
trouble, I wouldn't be a bit surprised to find Jack Blake is no 
other than Cal Pierce himself.” 

With sudden anger flashing in her eyes, Martha leaped to 
her feet. “I’ve just remembered something,” she said quickly. 
“Cal liked that dress of mine—the one the Indian took. Do you 
suppose he could have sent that rascal for it?” 

“J wouldn’t put it past him,” John replied thoughtfully. 
“But how would he have known you were wearing it?” 

“Tt walked out in front of the tent while you were talking 
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to those men. They could have told him I was wearing a blue 
dress with ruffles and he could have easily guessed it was the 
one he used to like so well.” 

John sat for a time in a pensive mood. Then he got up and 
said he was going to find Captain Woods and have a talk with 
him. “We've got to outmaneuver Cal in some way. I'll see if 
we can find a short cut somewhere that will put us ahead 
of him.” 

The next day the Woods caravan passed through low, un- 
dulating sand hills and rode eleven hours before entering a 
pocket in the hills just at dusk. The long stretch of the Platte 
valley now lay before the travelers and they were joyful at 
the prospect of escaping from the monotony of plains travel. 
But 400 miles still were to be covered to Fort Laramie, and 
that would require almost three weeks of slow plodding. 


Blake's train was still keeping out of sight ahead. It had 
been seen once, climbing a long, tedious grade, but when the 
crest of the hill was reached it vanished down the other side. 
Driving the lead wagon, John Hathaway had not set a stiff pace, 
hoping that by some means yet undiscovered it would be pos- 
sible to by-pass Blake's outfit and get ahead of it. He had talked 
with Captain Woods about this plan, but the captain had 
shown no enthusiasm for it. He said such short cuts were 
hazardous and that the main line of travel was the safest means 
of reaching their final destination. 

Early the next morning the emigrants had their first sight of 
the genuine savages of the plain. A party of them rode flank 
on the train for several miles, approaching no nearer the wagons 
than a few hundred feet. Their heads were close shaven, except 
for a ridge of hair reaching over the crown from the middle 
of the forehead, like the bristles of a scrubbing brush. They 
had been on a hunt, and were carrying bows and arrows for 
the most part, but here and there one could see a rifle. Their 
pack horses were laden with dried buffalo meat. These Indians 
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With lively interest the travel- 
ers watched the approach of 
two horsemen. 


were also Pawnees, but from a different section of the territory. 

Toward nightfall there was a sudden change in the weather 
and camp was hurriedly made. It had been warm all day, but 
now dark clouds appeared in the west. A furious blast of sleet 
and hail drove into the faces of the pioneers as they prepared 
for the night. One of the trains ahead had recently camped 
there and had used all the wood ayailable, so that the emigrants 
could build only scanty fires to keep themselves warm. 

That night Martha talked of the day when they would reach 
Oregon and start life anew. She also broke the news to John 
that she was going to have a baby some time in January. 

John was overjoyed, she recounted in her diary. He told her 
he hoped it would be a boy, one who would grow up to help 
them with their Oregon farm. 


But Martha could not share John’s happiness to the fullest, 
she said, until Cal Pierce was out of the picture. “He had no 
reason to come West,” she pointed out, “other than to spite me. 
His parents have plenty of money; there was no need for him 
to seek a fortune beyond the plains, and to put up with all the 
hardships one must endure. He is here to do everything he can 
to harm me, and that means he may even murder you, or have 
you murdered by Indians.” 

John laughed at this. “The Indians who would murder me 
are not so gullible as all that. They hate all white men and 
Cal would have difficulty approaching them on any proposition. 
He'll be lucky if he doesn’t lose his own 
scalp.” 

Four days later the emigrants saw their 
first buffalo, thousands of them grazing in 
the distance. They rejoiced, for from now 
on they would have meat. The vast plains 
waved with tall, rank grass through which 
the canvas-covered wagons seemed to 
wallow. 

Early the following morning four men 
set out to hunt buffalo. They were John 
Eustace, Martin Plover, Gus Barnstall and 
Cecil Hurd, The latter was a lad of 18, the 
son of a Mr. and Mrs. George E. Hurd who 
were traveling with the train. 

The four hunters promised they would 
be back by noon, but when noon came they 
did not appear. 

“They'll be bringing their meat in and 
may be late.” Captain Woods said. “We'll just have to wait 
until they come.” * 

The afternoon passed slowly, with the emigrants standing 
around, walking up and down or looking anxiously at the 
horizon, wondering. 

Toward eyening Captain Woods organized a party of seven 
well-armed men and set out to look for the hunters. They re- 
turned at midnight, having seen no trace of the missing men. 

The families of the absent ones began to grieve, for it looked 
very much as if all had been slain by the Indians. The searching 
party spent the whole of the next day in the saddle and returned 
to camp at dusk, their faces grave. 

Captain Woods called a meeting of the travelers. “It may be,” 
he told them, “that our men have become lost and eventually 
will make their way back to the trail, yet I must tell you that 
in this country we can fear the worst. Shall we go on or wait 
for them?” 

A standing vote was taken and it was decided to resume the 
journey, with the hope that the missing members of the party 
would eventually overtake the train. 

On the fourth night after the disappearance of the buffalo 
hunters, Eustace, Hurd and Barnstall caught up with the cara- 
van. There was general rejoicing, but it was tempered by the 
announcement that Martin Plover, the fourth member of the 
party, had been killed by an Indian arrow. Plover had been a 
lone member of the wagon train, with no relatives to mourn his 
loss, but his friends knew they would miss him during the 
long journey ahead. 

The hunting party had got lost and had wandered for two 
days, finally killing a buffalo for meat. While they were skinning 
the animal, about twenty Indians had swooped down upon 
them in a surprise attack, Before the Indians could be driven 
off, Plover had been hit in the chest by an arrow. He died that 
night and was buried beside the Platte. 

The hunters brought back no buffalo meat, although they 


had sighted thousands of the animals grazing on the plains. 
Another hunt was organized. This one was led by John 
Hathaway. 

While he was away Martha paced up and down in front of 
their tent, shivering from fright. She told herself she would 
have to show more fortitude, so that she would be able to brave 
the dangers ahead. She could not imagine what life out in this 
wild Jand would be like without John. If anything happened 
to him, she realized with a shudder, she would have Cal Pierce 
to deal with, alone. 

The party returned somewhat ahead of schedule with plenty 
of meat. The travelers happily resumed the journey. 

It was four days later when the Pawnees struck. Camp had 
been made by the side of the Platte, in a meadow, and dusk 
was coming on. The horses and oxen were grazing in the 
meadow when suddenly the emigrants were startled by Indian 
war whoops. 

About 200 Indians descended upon the meadow and stam- 
peded the horses, while ancther hundred or so wheeled in 
behind the frightened animals and drove them off. Another 
group held back the pioneers with arrows and bullets. 

When it was over, all but three horses had been driven off 
and Gus Barnstall had been wounded in the shoulder by an 
arrow. Three Indians lay dead in the meadow. 

Captain Woods called an emergency meeting. “Without ade- 
quate horses we are going to have a very difficult journey,” he 
said, gravely. “Hereafter we must be on guard night and day.” 

Traveling now was hard, for those who had ridden their 
horses were of necessity required to ride in the wagons, thereby 
adding to the burden of the already overtaxed oxen. Progress 
was slow. 

Riding in the Hathaway wagon was the wounded Barnstall, 
whose injury was being tended by Martha, There was little 
she could do other than provide fresh dressings frequently. 

The party had traveled only a half day, following the dis- 
astrous Indian raid, when young Hurd, whose horse was among 

those the Indians missed and who was now riding point a mile 
or two ahead, came galloping back to announce that a lone 
traveler was waiting beside the trail. 

“What's he doing there, and who is he?” 
demanded, 

“T don’t know who he is. He won't tell me anything. Says he 
wants to talk with the man in charge.” 

When the lead wagon approached the spot, its ieee a 
observed a man sitting quietly at the roadside. He was tall and 
angular when he got up, with an aspect of hardy endurance. 
His face was covered with black beard. “Howdy!” he greeted 
Captain Woods. “Any chance to team up with you folks? I'll 
gladly pay my way.” 

“What are you doing away out here?” Woods glanced about 
the vicinity. “Where's your horse, your outfit?” 

“Ain't got none. I was with that outfit ahead. I threw in with 
a man named Slagle, but I got mighty tired of the train’s new 
boss. I couldn’t stand any more of him so I slipped away and 
here I am. I aim to hook up with some other outfit, if I have 
to wait here a week.” 
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John turned the team of oxen over to Martha and 
got down to haye a look at the man. He was exceed- 
ingly well dressed in the garb of a plainsman and 
his face was so open and frank that the Virginian 
was at once impressed, 

“Where are you from?” Woods inquired. 

“I'm from Connecticut. I’ve got money with me to see me 
through and I have my rifle and pistol. But I have no horse 
and all my personal belongings are with the train ahead, where 
I suppose they'll stay. I don’t care to go back for them.” He 
identified himself as Henry Shaw and said he was 30 years old. 

“Why did you leave the outfit ahead?” John inquired. 

“I left because I couldn’t put up any more with Slagle and 
that new captain. They're up to something and I don’t mind 
telling you what it is. In fact, that was one of the reasons I left 
them—so that I could warn you. I don’t know you fellows. But 
out here on the plains one man is good as another, to my way 
of looking at it. When one man plans to the detriment of the 
other, I think something should be done about it. I don’t ap- 
prove of underhandedness and that’s why { am here, to offer 
you my services.” 

“But what's this all about?’ John demanded. “What's Blake 
up to now?” 


“Well, he and Slagle are trying to set the Indians on you. 
There’s an old Pawnee traveling with them as guide and inter- 
preter. Through him Blake manages to keep in touch with the 
Indians ahead. He has a barrel or two of whisky along and passes 
it out to the Indians in small quantities. There’s bound to be 
plenty of trouble ahead for you folks and, as I said, I’m not one 
to play an underhanded game, or to remain a part of any group 
that does. I'd rather be on your side.” 

John grasped Shaw by the hand and shook it warmly. “You're 
a real friend, indeed!” he said, “and I'm glad to know you. If 
there were more like you traveling this trail, things would be 
a lot better for everyone.” 


Captain Woods wanted to learn more about the 
outfit ahead. “How far up the trail are they and 
what chance have we of overtaking them?” 

“They are a day ahead of you, sir. Unless some- 
thing happens to detain them you may never sight 
them until they reach their destination.” 

“I wouldn't be too sure of that,” John said. “Blake, as you 
know him, won't get too far ahead of us. You can be pretty 
sure that he’s keeping track of our progress through the Pawnee 
scouts. If we lay over, he will, too.” 

“There's one thing I didn’t mention,” Shaw said. “I over- 
heard Blake and Slagle talking with the old Pawnee. Blake 
told him there was one woman with your outfit who was 
not to be harmed under any circumstances. He described her 
so well that I think I could pick her out from among your 
women.” 

Captain Woods immediately summoned the women members 
of the party and lined them up before the wagons. “Now look 
them over and tell me which one you think Blake described.” 

Shaw glanced at them and unhesitatingly singled out Martha. 
“That's the one, I’m sure. She's the only redhead in the outfit.” 

Martha’s hair was not exactly red, but in the sunlight it took 
on a copper sheen. 

Alarmed, Martha ran to John. “What is it? Why is he point- 
ing at me?” : 

John put an arm around her and led her back to the wagon. 
“It’s only that you've been singled out as the prettiest woman 
here,” he said laughingly. “Now you get back into the wagon 
and wait for me. I'll tell you all about it later.” 

Returning to where Shaw and Woods were still talking, John 
asked Shaw if he had ever heard Blake addressed by any 
other name. 

“No, he’s simply Jack Blake, as far as I know. He was just 
one of the emigrants before the train split up. I went along 
because Slagle wanted to go and I happened to own half of 
his outfit.” 

After John had resumed his place in the wagon and told 
Martha everything, he said: ‘‘Honey, from now on we're travel- 
ing a little faster. I think the best thing to do is overtake Cal 
and have it out with him. We've got to do it before we reach 
more hostile Indian country. These Indians are tame compared 
with some of the tribes we'll run into later, and with Cal bribing 
them with whisky we're bound to have plenty of trouble before 
we go very far.” 

Through the misty rain that night the campfire shone dimly. 
Outside the circle of light four men stood guard, while three 
others farther away at advantageous points maintained a strict 
vigilance. Shaw was one of the outer guards, insisting that he 
be given the harder task. : 5 

Gradually the campfire flickered, and then died out, leaving 
the meadow-like site black. A sighing wind breathed through 
the scattered trees along the Platte. 

Martha’s delicate senses registered many impressions—the 
smell of the campfire slowly dying under the fall of the misty 
rain, the faint whispers of the guards, the soughing of the wind 
in the trees, the gentle murmur of the river. John’s steady breath- 
ing, as he lay beside her, was comforting, but she could not rid 
her mind of the thought of Gal Pierce. Had she married Cal, she 
would not be making this hard trip across the plains: she would, 
instead, be luxuriously established in a Baltimore home with 
only her social duties to worry about. ‘God forbid!” she mum- 
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bled to herself with a shudder. “I'd rather have this and all 
that goes with it.” 

Suddenly she heard a shot, and following it out of the night 
a cry so wild and weird it froze the blood in her veins. 

Reports of more guns sounded farther away. Instantly John 
was on his feet. “It’s an attack!” he shouted. “Everybody to 
his post!” 

Captain Woods, upon whose shoulders rested the respon- 
sibility of organizing the resistance, was already running among 
the wagons shouting orders to his men. 

The firing came nearer and was attended by the ping of 
bullets on the wagons. Arrows slithered through the air and 
cut holes in the white canvas covers, or stuck there. Martha 
heard one man cry out as an arrow found its mark. John was 
now out of the wagon and one arrow came through the canvas 
near Martha’s head, barely creasing John’s pillow. Its point 
lodged in the side of the wagon and she could feel its feathered 
end. 

On her hands and knees, she dug her way deeper into the 
piled supplies to seek protection. Suddenly she came upon 
John’s extra revolver in its holster, She withdrew it and thrust 
its muzzle through a rip in the canvas, raising her head to 
where she could peer out. In the darkness she could see nothing 
at first except the flashes of the rifles from within the circle of 
wagons. Every man was firing. There was a clatter of hooves in 
soft turf as the attackers swept by. She could only hear them 
at first, but as her eyes became adjusted to the darkness she 
could make out a dim skyline, and along it the outlines of 
horses and Indians. She began firing the revolver at the moving 
figures. Martha never knew whether it was her bullet or one 
fired by the men that sent one Indian crashing to the ground 
directly in front of her. 

The gun was empty at last. The wild war whoops of the 
Indians as they swept by, rang in Martha’s ears. 

The skirmish soon was over, with the Indians retiring in 
Hight. The aim of the emigrants had been deadly. More than 
fifteen savages had fallen and only one emigrant had been 
wounded, An arrow had creased his arm. 

As soon as it appeared that the attackers did not intend to 
return, John ran to the wagon to find Martha weeping on the 
floor, the empty revolver at her side. As long as the battle had 
lasted her nerve had held, but now that it was over she had 
collapsed from fright. Ascertaining that she had not been hurt, 


A lone traveler was waiting beside the trail. He was tall and 
angular, with an aspect of hardy endurance. 
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John took her into his arms and comiorted her, “I'm all right,” 
she kept saying. “I'll be all right in a minute or two.” 

“You took it like a veteran,’ John told her, proudly. ‘You've 
got what it takes to get across to Oregon.” 

“I’m not sure we ever will get there,” she said, with an effort 
to smile, “but I'll fight while we're trying.” 

After the night had quieted down, Martha lighted a lantern 
and dressed the wound of the emigrant who had been struck 
by an arrow. In this she had become very adept. Barnstall, her 
former patient, already was recovering from his injury and 
had been in the fight. 

When at last Captain Woods gave the all-clear sign, the 
travelers returned to bed, unmindful of the dead savages who 
lay where they had fallen. 

“This is some more of Cal’s work,” John told Martha as they 
went back to bed. “These Indians are inexperienced in raids. 
I could tell from the way they went at us tonight. That means 
they are ordinarily peaceful, but Cal has stirred them up to 
attack.” 

Suddenly Martha sat up in bed. “I've got an idea!” she ex- 
claimed in exultant tones. “Why not pretend I’ve been killed? 
Let it get spread around that you've buried me. I'll stay in the 
wagon and not let anyone see me. If Cal thinks I’m dead, he 
won't bother stirring up the Indians.” 


John considered the idea. “No,” he said at last. “I don't 
like it. In the first place I wouldn’t like to admit to Cal that 
he’s bested me. I'd hate myself if I consented to any plan like 
that. No, you're still very much alive and still a prize for any 
man. I’m proud to fight to keep you. Let Cal do his damnedest, 
and I'll do mine.” / 

Martha was disappointed, for she thought she had seen a way 
out of their difficulties. But she could not help admiring John’s 
stand. He was proud of having her as his wife, proud enough 
to fight for her. She couldn’t ask any more in a husband, and 
she thought she would be a weakling if she insisted on seeking 
an easy way out. 

When morning came the dead savages were removed from 
the scene and left far out on the plains for the wolves. This 
was done at Captain Woods’ direction. He said it would not be 
sanitary to leave the bodies there to plague other travelers. 

A few Indian ponies that had lost their owners were rounded 
up, but most of the loose animals were too wild to be captured, 
and galloped off into the distance. Those caught would come 
in handy, even though they had to be ridden bareback, Indian 
fashion, for they bore no saddles. 

Toward noon the train once more got under way. Martha 
had gone around to the various wagons collecting spent arrows 
and had nearly a hundred. “What souvenirs they would make,” 
she said, “if only I could send them back to Virginia!”’ 

The next four days and nights passed without incident, John’s 
diary records. Blake’s outfit was not sighted. But all signs indi- 
cated that it was not far ahead. 

Henry Shaw was now hoping for a chance to eliminate both 
Blake and Slagle entirely. “Once we come up with them,” he 
told John, “there’s going to be shooting. I own half of Slagle’s 
wagon and supplies and since he’s thrown his lot in with Blake, 
and is agitating the Indians against us, I can kill him without 
any regret. I’ve never killed a white man, but I think I'd take 
real pleasure in shooting that pair of varmints.’’ 

Days passed and still Blake’s outfit maintained a respectful 
distance, 

Once Shaw caught sight of an outrider, an Indian, spying 
on them, but he was at a considerable distance. “That proves 
Blake's keeping an eye on us,” he told John. 

“Sure,” John agreed, “if we stopped, Blake’s outfit would 
pull up. He doesn’t want to get too far ahead, and the farther 
he lures us westward the better he thinks it’s going to be for 
him in the end. He wants my wife and believes he'll get her 
sooner or later. But he’s playing it as safe as he can.” 

The Indian spy was seen again the next day, toward dusk, and 
the following afternoon two more were sighted, far off to the 
right, overlooking the valley of the Platte. 

On June 2nd the caravan reached the South Fork of the 
Platte. having been on the trail sixty-nine days. The plain at 
this place was almost unbroken, except for an occasional hill 
already brown in the June heat. The white sand glared in the 
sun and the river channel was almost on a level with the plain. 
The stream was no more than two feet deep, with a sandy 
bottom. Wood was scarce and buffalo chips composed the fuel 


for the fires over which the buffalo meat could be cooked. 

Suddenly one of the members of the party called Captain 
Woods’ attention to a small white circle of dots in the distance, 
on the other side of the stream. 

“Wagons!” Woods exclaimed in surprise. “Why, that must be 
Blake’s outfit.” 

John got down from his wagon, and squinting his eyes 
counted the dots. “Sure enough!” he said. “There are nine 
wagons. Well, we've gained on them. They're not more than 
three miles away.” 

Shaw came forward at once, exhibiting great interest, but 
any plans he may have had for striking back at Slagle were shat- 
tered by Captain Woods’ next words. “This is our chance to 
slip by them,” he said. “They've probably discovered our pres- 
ence, or will very shortly, so we'll go ahead and make camp, as 
if we intended to stay. But have everything in readiness for a 
departure around two o'clock in the morning. We may be able 
to get ahead of them and that will end our Indian troubles, 
at least for the time being.” 


Secretly Shaw and Hathaway discussed a plan for 
invading the neighboring camp. ‘But we don’t dare 
do it,” John said at last. “If anything went wrong 
we might spoil our chances of getting past them. 
No, we'd better leave well enough alone.” 
“There'll be another opportunity,” Shaw proph- 
esied grimly. “I can wait. We're all traveling in the same 
direction.” ; 

Hardly anyone slept that night, because of the prospect of 
early departure. There was the possibility, too, that Blake's out- 
fit would be prepared to hold its lead and would shove off the 
moment Woods’ train began to move. 

But the campers on the other side of the Platte were caught 
unaware, for there was no sign of activity as the Virginia train 
moved past in the bright moonlight. Martha kept a sharp look- 
out through a slit in the canvas, on the chance that she would 
sight the man known as Blake and determine definitely’ if he 
was Cal Pierce. In the moonlight the silent wagons stood out 
white and spectral; nothing moyed in or around them. 

That day's trek was the longest any wagon train had ever 
chalked up, for by nightfall the weary travelers had covered 
more than twenty-seven miles. The oxen were so weary that 
they dropped in their tracks as soon as they were unhooked. 

The next day and the next saw the wagons rolling westward 
at the rate of fifteen miles a day. Captain Woods was putting 
as much distance between himself and Blake as possible, taking 
every advantage of the favorable weather. 

Woods’ wagon train sighted Fort Laramie on the 28th of 
June and by mid-afternoon reached the river, or Laramie Creek, 
as it was then called. The crossing of many wagons had cut 
ruts so deep in the bed of the old ford that it was necessary 
to find a crossing farther upstream. As the caravan passed along 
the banks, men gathered on the fort’s walls to have a better 
look at the travelers. Suddenly one began waving his hands and 
shouting: ‘Henry! Henry, it’s me—John Tyler!” 

Shaw suddenly let out a war-whoop. “Why, it’s an old friend 
of mine from Hartford!” he exclaimed happily, turning to the 
others. “I wonder what he’s doing out here?” 

Shaw discovered another ford and hurriedly plunged across, 
so anxious was he to join his old acquaintance. He was at the 
fort ahead of the others. The wagons drew up before the block- 
house gate to enjoy for a short time at least the feeling of 
security that this bastion afforded them. 

There were Indians, tall lanky men and squat squaws, loung- 
ing in the shade or standing nearby to stare at the weary 
travelers. But they were friendly. 

It wasn’t long before Shaw brought around his friend to 
meet his traveling companions, Tyler was a reserved, dignified 
man of about 35, with a flowing black beard and long, dark, 
curly hair, There was about him an air of friendliness, despite 
his modesty. He could not look at a woman without dropping 
his eyes and blushing, and when he was introduced to Martha 
he merely mumbled an embarrassed, “Howdy, mam,” But 
among men his self-possession was complete. His dark piercing 
eyes could look any man in the face without faltering. 

Fort Laramie had been established by the American Fur 
Company, which had just about monopolized the Indian trade 
of that region; and it was well protected by the trappers and 
traders who made it their headquarters. Tyler had started West 
in 1846, only to find the lure of fur trading more impelling 


than that of new land farther along. He intended to remain 
where he was, he told Shaw. 

No Indians except those trusted implicitly were admitted 
to the fort proper. There was a window at the front through 
which they did their trading. An inner gate made the place 
secure from sudden invasion by hostile tribes. 

The members of Woods’ train were permitted to draw their 
wagons inside the fort for a well-earned rest. The oxen and 
horses were turned into the pens and fed. 

A few of the emigrants were given quarters inside the fort. 
John and Martha were fortunate enough to be assigned to an 
apartment, or large room, overlooking the enclosure, from 
which they could observe the activity of the place. 

Their first visitors were Indians, whose leader made it quite 
clear he had come on a peaceful mission. He explained that 
all newcomers were required to smoke the pipe of peace, as a 
gesture of friendliness, and all sat about in a little circle in the 
room while the pipe was passed from one to the other. Martha 
had her turn. She drew on the long stem and then succumbed 
to a fit of coughing at which the Indians laughed heartily. 

After the pipe had been passed, the Indians would not leave 
until they had inspected everything in the room, including 
the travelers’ equipment, dress and firearms, which had been 
removed from the wagon. 

After one night at the fort, however, Captain Woods was 
anxious to get his caravan under way. At five o’clock in the 
morning he awakened everyone and told them to be ready to 
leave at eight. 

If they started again at eight, having arrived late in the after- 
noon, there would be little likelihood of Blake’s outfit gaining 
any ground on them, the captain pointed out. So far, there 
had been no sign of the trailing nine wagons. 

But the Virginians received a shocking blow at the time of 
departure. Shaw announced he had decided to stay at Fort 
Laramie with his friend Tyler and would not continue his 
journey. “Not for the time being, at least,” he explained. He 
offered to settle with Woods, but the emigrant leader refused 
to accept any pay. 

The loss of Shaw was more severe than any of the travelers 
realized, for they were now approaching hostile Indian country 
and would sorely need men who were good shots and who had 
the unflinching courage to stand up and fight. 

Having re-provisioned the outfit, Captain Woods was ready 
for the longest and most dangerous leg of the journey. He saw 
to it that every man had 500 rounds of ammunition at his 
disposal, and more was carried in the extra supply wagon. 

Leaving Fort Laramie, the caravan paralleled the arc-like 
course of the Platte, although at times the trail swung back 
several miles from the stream. Travel here was more difficult, 
and that day they made only thirteen miles, reaching Big 
Spring at sundown. 


Martha was happy, for now the country was changing and 
she was looking forward to the rest of the journey, Nothing 
could kill her deep joy in anticipating the future, except inter- 
ference from Cal Pierce. And she had been assured by Captain 
Woods that they had such a start on Blake’s outfit he would 
never be able to overtake them. 

But that night Martha was unable to fall asleep. Dreamily 
she watched the great silver disk of the moon creep up to tip 
a dark, rugged hilltop in the distance. Almost imperceptibly 
the valley underwent a magical change. She heard the coyotes 
wailing out on the range as the night wind stirred the tall grass 
rustlingly, And then that same night wind brought to her ears 
the sound of a horse's hoofs, {rom somewhere down the draw. She 
wondered who it might be, and thought of Shaw; for somehow 
she had felt the tall, lanky Connecticut Yankee had not meant 
what he said, about stopping permanently at Fort Laramie. 

The sound died out, and the night again became still. 

She slept finally, and in the morning when she awakened 
she found John already up and very excited. During the night 
someone had slipped into camp and slashed his oxen harness. 
With a sharp knife all the leather fittings had been severed. 

Martha thought at once of the hoof beats she had heard 
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during the night and when she told John about them he looked 
at her thoughtfully for a moment or two. Then he said, “I 
don't see how it could have been Cal’s doing. He couldn't have 
got through Fort Laramie yet. Anyway, how would anyone 
know that harness was ours? None of the other harness was 
touched. Who ever did it singled out ours. They cut it all to 
pieces and we'll have one devil of a time getting under way 
again.” 

RGaptain Woods also was puzzled. “Somebody aimed direct 
at you,” he told John. “Somebody who knew your wagon and 
harness.” 

It could have been the work of someone with the wagon 
train, John pointed out, whereupon Woods called in all the 
men who had stood guard that night, but none of them was 
able to offer a helpful suggestion. John’s harness had been 

iled near the wagon, which stood next to a high bank, and 
Pecatiee of this no one had guarded that side of the camp. 

The mystery still unsolved at time for departure, John man- 
aged to get under way with a makeshift harness. He would have 
to purchase more at the first opportunity, and until then 
would have to make daily repairs on what he had. 

When the train reached the next ford on the Platte, there 
were more difficulties. The stream was fordable, but many of 
the wagons shipped water and supplies were ruined. This 
crossing required more than five hours. 

Eventually the travelers reached the spot where Fremont had 
been wrecked six years before. They found that night a delight- 
ful camping place at Willow Creek Spring, where they had 
plenty of clear, cold water and good grass for the stock. 

Toward nightfall, Martha, who had become entranced with 
the spot, told John she was going to take a little walk. 

“Y’l] come with you,” he said, offering to drop what he 
was doing. 

“No, don’t,” she said. “I know you have many things to do. 
I'll be back shortly.” 

An hour later John became worried when his wife did not 
return. He went to look for her, but he found nothing. His 
shouts went unanswered. By nine o'clock that evening he was 
frantic, and enlisted the aid of all the men in pany They 
searched the area with lanterns. But by midnight they had 
found only a few boot prints along the stream. 

John remained up all night, going intermittently into the 
area nearby with a lantern and calling, ‘“Martha! Martha!” 

The next morning at daylight the searchers were out again, 
Some mounted the highest rocks to gain a better view of the 
country while others searched for footprints. 

Gus Barnstall and John Eustace made the first startling dis- 
covery. They found the tracks of two horses not more than 200 
yards from camp at a point intercepting the footprints left by 
Martha as she walked downstream. Around the horse tracks 
were signs of a struggle and in the grass Barnstall discovered 
a woman's handkerchief, later identified by John as his wife's, 

“Good God, they’ve captured her!’’ he exclaimed. “That's 
some of Cal Pierce’s work. I’m going back along the trail until 
I find his outfit. That’s where I'll find Martha.” 


Bu Captain Woods did not share this view. “Cal Pierce, 
or Blake as we know him, would be too clever to take her back 
to the wagon train,” he said. “He would expect you to look 
for her there. No, if Blake had anything to do with this, I think 
you'll find he’s left the wagon train and will try to hook a 
with someone else. He’s probably ahead of us by now.” Sud- 
denly Woods broke off to listen. “I hear the rumble of a wagon 
somewhere. It's coming from down wind.” 

A wagon came into sight within a few minutes, a lone prairie 
schooner drawn by oxen, with a saddle horse hitched to the 
tail gate. 

As the outfit approached, the driver stood up in the seat and 
waved his hands excitedly. 

“It's our old friend Henry Shaw!” Woods exclaimed. “And 
he’s got himself an outfit.” 

Half the members of Woods’ train ran out to meet Shaw 
and escort him into camp. He was smiling broadly from the 
driver's seat. 
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But after he got down and heard the news of Martha's 
disappearance, his face turned grave. “That must be Blake’s 
doing,” he said grimly. ‘Blake left the nine wagons at Fort 
Laramie and pulled out on horseback with a half-breed Indian. 
No one knows where they went.” 

John‘ Hathaway’s knuckles turned white as he gripped a 
wagon-wheel rim to support himself. He could not speak. 

Shaw went on with his story. He had not stopped at Fort 
Laramie with any real intention of staying on there. He had 
halted only long enough for Blake’s outfit to catch up with 
him and then he had had it out with Slagle just outside the old 
fort's walls. Slagle had ended by offering to part with his half 
of the outfit for a price, and to get rid of him once and for all 
Shaw had paid it. 

It was during the night that Blake and the half-breed pulled 
out. Blake had sold his own outfit to Slagle for half what it was 
worth, saying he no longer cared to travel as part of the caravan. 
He would forge ahead on horseback for a few days and hook 
up with some other caravan, 

“So I lit out,” Shaw concluded, “certain that I would overtake 
your wagons within a few days. I had trouble fording the Platte, 
but I made it all right and here I am.” He turned to John. “I 
am indeed sorry for you, and I am at your service. I have a 
horse, and if someone will drive our wagons and you can find 
a horse to ride, I propose that we set out on Blake's trail at once.” 


John, overcome by the catastrophe that had so 
suddenly descended upon him, was ready and will- 
ing to do anything to get his Martha back. He was 
heartsore over the fact he had permitted his wife 
to go off alone along the stream. ‘I should have 
insisted on going with her,” he said. “If it hadn’t 
been for that cut harness I had to mend I would have been 
with her.” 

That Cal Pierce had been responsible for the slashing of his 
harness, John was now certain. Cal had hung back all that next 
day, he and the half-breed, keeping well out of sight of the 
wagons, ready to pounce upon Martha at the first opportunity. 
That opportunity had come much sooner, perhaps, than he 
had expected. 

By mid-afternoon the arrangements were made, Cecil Hurd 
turned his horse over to John and took John’s place in the 
wagon seat. A youth, Harry Whitman, took over Shaw's wagon. 

The tracks of the two horses, picked up at the point where 
they had intercepted Martha’s footprints along the fringe of 
the stream, were not difficult to follow, for there had been no 
rain and they were still fresh. The trail wound through the 
hills in a southwesterly direction for about four miles and then 
swung back to the main trail, around Independence Rock to 
the Sweetwater, then up the stream to Devil's Gate. 

Blake and the half-breed had about twelve hours’ start, but 
since at least six of those hours had been consumed in night 
travel, the pair had what amounted to only an eight-hour start, 
Shaw declared. “Even if we keep after them until dark, they 
will still be eight hours ahead of us. But since they seem to be 
following the regular trail, we can assume they'll camp on it 
tonight some time. It may be possible to overhaul them yet 
before the night is over.” 

In John Hathaway's account, Devil’s Gate is not described, 
but other chroniclers of the Oregon Trail picture it as having 
been about 400 feet deep, with sides nearly vertical. Through 
this tremendous chasm coursed the gentle Sweetwater, and from 
the cliffs one could look out across a magnificent valley about 
fifteen miles wide. 

Perhaps it was this treat to the eye to which Martha had 
looked forward during that last day's travel with John, when 
she had been happier than at any other time of the journey. 

Past the Soda Lake ran the trail of the horsemen. One horse 
seemed to struggle more than the other, judging by its hoof 
prints up the steep banks, which indicated it was being ridden 
double. 

As for Martha, let’s look briefly at her memoirs, written in 
longhand for the Oregon Trail Society: 

I was walking leisurely away from our camp, enjoying the 
fresh, cool air and the smell of wild flowers, when suddenly two 
horsemen dashed at me from out of the brush, as if they had 
been patiently lying in wait for me. I was so frightened I could 
not scream. A man who had the look of an Indian swung from 
the saddle and clasped a begrimed and thorny hand over my 
mouth, shutting off my breathing for a time. When I finally 
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was permitted the freedom of my head I discovered I had been 
gagged with a large red handkerchief such as frontiersmen car- 
ried in those days. Another had been tied around my face to 
hold the gag in place. My hands were bound behind me with 
a leather thong. 

“ ‘Now I am going to lift you onto my horse,’ a voice which I 
recognized immediately said. I turned to face Cal Pierce. He 
was grinning at me and there was a strange, fierce light in his 
eyes. I could not protest orally, but he must have recognized 
the protestations in my eyes and face, and even in my actions, 
for he said, ‘Now, now, Martha, you might as well make up 
your mind that it has to be this way. I’ve come a long way for 
you and I don’t intend that you shall be out of my sight hence- 
forth. We are in a wild land, a big country that will hide us 
from the rest of the world. So far as John is concerned, he might 
as well be dead. He will never find you again.’ 

“I was lifted to his horse, kicking and struggling, but my 
efforts were of no avail. I was placed in the saddle, and my 
feet were thrust into the stirrups and lashed there, so that I 
had no choice but to ride upright or suffer death under the 
animal’s feet. 

“We were away quickly, before John discovered anything 
amiss. I had dropped my handkerchief during the struggle and 
1 hoped he would find it. It would tell him that something 
very unusual had happened to me.” 

Cal mounted his horse behind her, Martha relates, so that 
his arms were about her. At once he began talking to her, 
hoping apparently to temper his act with kind words. Their 
lives were meant to point in the same direction, to follow the 
same course, he told her, and since she had, by her own foolish 
whims, caused them to be diverted in opposite directions, he 
had been obliged to take matters into his own hands. She would 
realize in time that her marriage to John had been a mistake. 
There would have been nothing for her but a great loneliness 
and trying times, whereas now she would have an opportunity 
to live in greater abundance and have a much happier existence. 
“I'm taking you out to San Francisco,” Cal said. “Tf you like 
it there, we will stay. If not, you shall have the privilege of 
naming the city in which you do wish to live.” 

Martha could not reply, and probably wouldn’t have an- 
swered anyway, for her thoughts were in a turmoil. She was 
thinking of John, and of his plight with the slashed harness. 
What would he do now? What would happen to the wagon 
train? Would John go on without her? Or would he go back to 
look for her, thereby losing precious time? These and a thousand 
other questions raced through her mind. Cal's attempts to 
soothe her were wasted effort. She did recognize one thing, 
though; Cal had not changed much. He could be like this, 
attentive and patient, but at any moment he might become 
violently abusive. Her hate for him, which had grown intense 
since his appearance at her wedding, was now at white heat. 


After they had ridden a few miles he removed the gag. 
“Now, fair lady, you may start in and tell me what you think 
of me if you like, but it won’t do you any good. You're in my 
hands and here you're going to stay. I’m taking you so far 
away from that wagon train no one will ever hear of you again. 
You were willing to throw your life away on a trip into the 
wilderness, so from now on you can throw it away on me. 
You’re mine—all mine—and don’t forget it. Will you try to get 
along with me, and be of good humor?" 

Martha did not answer him. There was nothing she could 
do, for the time being at least, to better herself, and she feared 
to speak lest she arouse his brutal temper. Knowing the man 
as she did, she knew that the less she said the better off she 
would be. 


Just before sunset, the half-breed shot an antelope, and 
cooked the meat over a bed of coals. They had to eat it with 
their fingers. and without salt. 

“You'll get some rough living for a few days,” Cal said, “but 
we can’t help that. When we get to San Francisco you'll have 
the best. We'll hook up with some outfit in a few days and then 
things will be different.’ 

After the meal they mounted again and rode on, with the 
half-breed leading the way. 

Traveling by moonlight, they struck a well-beaten trail. 
Hour after hour they kept on. Because of Martha's refusal to 
speak to him, or in any way to seem friendly, Cal, his be- 
whiskered and grimy face now a black mask, had ceased his 
efforts to arouse her. At last, when he did speak, his yoice in 
the darkness of the protecting cedars startled her. He said, “All 
right, we'll stop here for the rest of the night.” 

Martha’s heart almost stopped beating. All through the eve- 
ning she had been thinking of this—the stop they eventually 
would haye to make—and here it was at last, a grim reality. 
Cal had her all to himself now, out in a wilderness so vast that 
even murder could be accomplished without accounting to any 
law. Having spurned all his offers of marriage, and having wed 
another, she knew he would make the most of this opportunity. 
He had promised to follow her and get even with her for the 
way she had treated him, and tonight he would have his way, 
and with a vengeance! 

For John and Shaw, the day did not end with the coming 
of night. The trail could be followed in the moonlight easily 
enough, for there were the tracks of wagons to guide them, but 
in darkness such as they encountered toward midnight they 
had to feel their way. Leading their horses they stumbled on, 
sometimes only guessing at the trail. Finally Shaw called a halt. 
“They might leave the trail to camp,” he pointed out, “and in 
that case we would pass right by them. We've got to stop and 
wait for daylight.” 


Tired as he was, John could not sleep. A thousand 
possibilities paraded before him. He might be miles 
from Martha, or even going in the wrong direction, 
though the tracks they had followed until darkness 
had led this way. 

He thought of Martha’s plight—feared for her 
to the depths of his soul. It was agonizing, lying there waiting 
for daylight. At this very moment she needed his protection and 
he was powerless to do anything. How well he remembered the 
black look in Cal’s face on the night of the wedding! He felt 
again Martha's trembling as he took her into his arms a few 
moments later and heard her tell him of Cal’s threat to follow 
her West. As he lay now, listening to the snores of his com- 
panion, Martha seemed to be reaching out for him, from some- 
where. It was as if she were calling out for his help and 
protection. His pulse throbbed and his eyes dimmed. The whole 
thing seemed incredible, as if this were but a bad dream from 
which he would escape at the time of waking. 

At last, sleepless, he saw the first faint light of dawn in the 
east. Another day, a day in which to ride and search. A day to 
hope and pray. 

John thought he detected the smell of a campfire coming to 
him on the breeze. Quickly he awakened Shaw. 

Shaw rose on his elbow and sleepily sniffed at the air. “Yes, 
you're right. There’s a fire somewhere. Maybe we're not far 
from them.” 

The trail was now cluttered with hoof prints, of both oxen 
and horses, and it was impossible to follow the same tracks 
which had led them back to the main route. Yet there were 
occasional fresh prints between the wagon ruts, which seemed 


Arrows slithered through the air, cutting holes in the 
wagon-tops. One man cried out as an arrow struck home, 
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to assure them that their quarry was still well ahead of them. 

“We may not have gained much time on them,” Shaw said, 
“but I don’t think we've lost any, either. They're no farther 
ahead than they were at this time yesterday morning,” 

The direction of the wind, with its faint odor of burning 
wood, told them someone surely was ahead, but after six miles 
of furious riding they had found no sign of a camp. 

“It could have been an Indian fire,’ Shaw concluded at last. 

“Or Cal and the half-breed fooled us,” John amended. “They 
might have made camp a mile or so off the trail.” 

Shaw declared he had watched diligently for signs of horses 
turning off the main trail, but had seen nione. “No, I think 
they're still ahead of us,” he said. “If we go on, we can do no 
more than get ahead of them, which would be better than being 
behind. They'd catch up with us eventually.” 

Miles beind, the wagon train plodded onward. Woods’ men 
were prepared for any eventuality, for in this country they 
could expect an Indian attack at most any time. They had 
heard nothing from Shaw and Hathaway and many of the emi- 
grants feared they would never see their three erstwhile com- 
panions again, Martha’s sudden and complete disappearance 
suggested she had met with a terrible fate. 


The United States Government had established a 
well-protected camp about fifty miles west of Ice 
Springs, from which a cutoff to the Snake River 
was under construction. This was the Fort Kearney, 
South Pass and Honey Lake. Wagon Road, better 
known perhaps in later years as the Lander Road, 
so named after Col. Frederick W, Lander, under whose direc- 
tion it was built. The road was not to be opened for travel 
until the following spring, but Hathaway and Shaw went to 
the camp. For five days they had been on a meat diet and the 
sight of biscuits, coffee and beans gladdened Shaw's heart. John, 
however, was in a desperate mood. They had so far been unable 
to find any trace of Cal Pierce and Martha. 

Until February of that year, 1848, Fort Bridger had been in 
Mexican territory. The strip of land that had belonged to 
Mexico included a stretch of the trail from a point about 
three-fourths of the way down the Big Sandy to Cokeyille, near 
the present Idaho boundary. It was below the 42nd parallel, 
then the southern limit of the western part of the United States. 
‘There were, however, no Mexican settlements, and few travelers 
in the territory ever knew they were on foreign soil. 

At Fort Bridger there was a parting of the ways. Running 
southwest to Utah and California was the Hastings Cutoff, or 
Salt Lake route, while the Oregon Trail ran northwest to the 
site of Carter and to Cumberland. 

Reaching Fort Bridger at last, after nineteen days of hard 
riding, Shaw and Hathaway settled down to wait for the wagon 
train. They also hoped they were waiting for Cal Pierce and 
Martha. Unless Pierce had decided to fight his way across a 
trackless waste, through unexplored and dangerous territory, 
he would have to come this far before swerving away from the 
main Oregon Trail. That he would chance such a crossing 
through arid and uncharted lands was highly improbable. But 
he could have turned back. It was this thought which tore at 
John's mind and drove him almost insane. If Pierce had turned 
back, in all probability John would never see Martha again. 
He would never see his own child, or know happiness again, 
“I'll go to the end of the trail in search of them,” he told Shaw, 
“and if I don’t find them I'll turn back. I’ll find Martha if I 
have to scour the entire East. Cal Pierce is an easterner. He 
was brought up in luxury and I can’t conceive of him living 
a life of hardship for long out here in the West. If he comes 
this far, I'll be surprised.” 

Inquiries at Fort Bridger failed to disclose any indication 
that the man known as Blake and a woman companion had 
passed that way. All of the wagon trains scheduled to arrive 
from Independence to date had put in their appearance. Two 
were due shortly, Captain Woods’ outfit and the one that had 
split up on the Platte, The Fort Bridger officials knew nothing 
of the splitting of that train, however, until the arrival of Shaw 
and Hathaway. 

Meanwhile, many miles east of Fort Bridger, Cal Pierce was 
killing time, hoping the Woods wagon train would go on 
without Martha. 

“Hathaway will be riding the trail ahead of the wagons,” he 
told her one morning, “and we'll fool him by staying out of 
his way.” 
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In spite of her policy of keeping her thoughts to herself, she 
could not resist saying, and with a great deal of feeling, “You 
bet he'll be riding the trail. And he'll kill you on sight.” 

She felt Cal’s forearm tighten about her throat. Sitting in 
the saddle in front of him, she never was out of his reach, so 
that she was always in danger of being throttled. But things 
had reached such a stage that she had ceased to care. He had 
been cruel and inconsiderate of her most of the time, which 
was his natural inclination; but at other times, apparently in 
an attempt to win her esteem, he had been kind. But no kind- 
ness he could show could compensate for his cruelties, and 
Martha thought he had begun to realize this. The time was 
approaching, she knew, when his patience would end and he 
would abuse her without restraint. In her despair, she no longer 
bothered to withhold her thoughts. “Choke me if you like,” 
she said. ‘“That won't do you any good when my husbands finds 
you, And John will find you, some day. You can be sure of that.” 

He didn’t choke her, as she expected, but dropped his arm and 
laughed derisively. “Don’t think I’m afraid of meeting up with 
him. Isn’t it enough to take a man’s wife away from him? Having 
done that, I don’t want to injure him further, if I can help it.” 

For the first time during the three weeks she had been his 
prisoner, Martha permitted herself to enter into a conversation. 
“You're pretty sure of yourself, aren’t you? For a man who's 
hardly been outside of Baltimore before, you're very confident 
of being able to take care of yourself out here.” 

“I may be from the city, but I'm not afraid,” he answered, 
scowling darkly. “I know what you don’t seem to have sense 
enough to see, I can give you all the things you want, social 
standing and money, and in time you would forget all about 
John, who can give you nothing but hardship. You're a fool to 
keep resisting me.” 

“Vl resist you if necessary until the day I die,’ Martha 
snapped. “I hate you as I have never hated another human 
being. Why don’t you let me go back to John and forget all 
about this mad scheme of yours?” 

He made no reply and they rode on in silence, Martha’s eyes 
fixed on the back of the half-breed’s neck as he set the pace. 
Allowing herself the luxury of speaking her mind, she realized, 
had been a mistake. She had felt Cal’s body tense and sensed 
an impending explosion, which came a few minutes later. 

“All right,” he snapped at last, “if that’s the way you feel, I'll 
have to break you, like a man breaks a horse. You'll go along, 
whether you like it or not.” 

When they stopped shortly for another meal of meat, Martha 
stood combing her hair while Cal eyed her steadily. Words could 
not have conveyed his thought as did his cold glance of dark and 
merciless meaning. 

When the meager meal was prepared, he ate in silence, ignor- 
ing her. This abrupt change in his attitude indicated he had 
reached some decision. Whatever it was, she knew it would be 
for the worse, as far as she was concerned. 

While noting these danger signs, Martha considered, as she 
had a thousand times before, what her chances would be if she 
escaped into the wilderness. , This country was desolate and 
lonely. In the distance she could see the glint of the midday sun 
on a gentle stream. She did not know it was the Sweetwater. 
Cal had dropped no hint of their whereabouts. They had wan- 
dered gaily , it seemed, killing time and stalking game. They 
were in no hurry. 


She contemplated the stream’s course. If she followed it, it 
might eventually bring her to a settlement of some sort. There 
would be berries along its banks, and a few nuts perhaps. 

Sitting on the ground, she gazed around her, only to discover 
the half-breed watching her out the corners of his eyes. It was 
not the first time she had been conscious of his glance. Young 
as she was, she recognized the animal craving when she saw it, 
and it had never been plainer in the Indian's eyes than now. 
She suspected that the Indian was purposely leading them in a 
wide circle and that eventually he and Cal would quarrel. 

Her chance at the great adventure came that very afternoon. 
Shortly after the midday snack of meat, the half-breed’s horse, 
which had been permitted to graze nearby, sighted some animal 
that frightened it and plunged down the hillside toward the 
river. The Indian ran afterit. Seeing that the half-breed would 
be unable to catch the pony, Cal mounted his horse and galloped 
in pursuit. 

Martha threw her whole soul into the effort. 
never, 


It was now or 
Her young limbs were in accord with her heart as she 


ran toward the brushy slope, away from the river. She bounded 
along with the nimbleness of a wild animal, taking every ad- 
vantage of the fact that she was out of sight of Cal and the In- 
dian, who would not discover her absence until they returned. 

Once she had gained the brushy slope, she was undecided 
as to her course, and hesitated. It was a wild and pathless land. 
Finally she drew a deep breath and plunged headlong into the 
thicket. 

As she advanced, the dense growth became wilder in aspect, 
and less inviting. But she had made her decision and there could 
be no turning back. 

She did not know why she was traveling in the direction she 
had taken, other than to get away from her captors. She had 
not the slightest idea where she was. She wasn’t even sure about 
what part of the country she was in. 

During the next hour she forgot time and danger, except to 
look back occasionally to see if Cal were following her. Her 
glances revealed no sign of him. She knew that he and the half- 
breed would be confused at first, and they would probably run 
about like crazy men for a time before searching for her foot- 
prints. The halfbreed was capable of picking up her trail and 
following it, she knew, and this he no doubt would do. She 
tried to walk on rocks as much as possible to confuse the Indian. 
Soon, much to her delight, she found herself climbing a long 
slope that was almost all rocks. 

At the top she veered off to her right and struck out for a 
clump of trees in the distance, but long before she reached this 
she caught sight of the river. She did not know, but it was the 
Sweetwater, which she had seen earlier in the day. In its course 
it gleamed like silver in the distance. 

She hurried toward it and after a half hour’s walk came sud- 
denly to the edge of a high cliff. The ridge ended abruptly and 
fell away into a dizzy chasm. Grasping a tree, she leaned out 
to look down. It was several hundred feet deep and the very 
sight of the water so far below gave her a fright. She was look- 
ing down into the Devil's Gorge, though she did not know it at 
the time. From where she stood, it was about 300 feet across 
the chasm, with the sides nearly vertical. 

To her it was merely another difficulty to be overcome and 
she alepned back to survey the situation. There was still higher 
ground above, off to her left, and she started that way, climbing 
gradually. 


- = From higher up, the gorge was even more awe- 


\) inspiring. She felt her knees trembling and a queer, 
light feeling came over her. Looking westward, 
while she rested, she caught sight of a magnificent 
green valley. But she had no time for admiring 
scenery. Somewhere back of her now Cal and the 
half-breed would be trailing her. Cal would never let her get 
away from him this easily. 

Climbing steadily, she found it necessary to make several de- 
tours, but since she had to walk over rocks she was glad she had 
come this way, for by now she had crossed so many rocky ridges 
her trackers would be confused. As she ascended she began to 
feel the strain of her effort. Despite her youth, her girl’s stamina 
could not last forever. 

Weariness overcame her finally, and she sat down to rest. 
When she fell asleep she did not know, but she reckoned later 
it must have been almost immediately, for when she awakened 
with a start it was pitch dark. Dazedly she tried to review the 
events of her past few hours, to understand why she was there. 
She could only remember that she had felt sleepy, and had sat 
down to rest. The full realization of her plight, when it came 
back to her, frightened her. She was in the roughest kind of 
country, infested with wild animals, and with not so much as a 
knife to protect herself. She could not even start a fire. 

She was cold and hungry. Longingly she thought of her home 
in the East, and of her mother’s cooking. And of John. Where 
was he? What had happened to the wagon train? If only she 
could reach out and touch John, and then feel his strong arms 
about her, what a happy moment that would be! 

She curled up to get the benefit of her own body warmth, 
and must have fallen asleep again. It was some time later that 
a brilliant flash in the sky startled her. Wind had come up. 
heralding a storm, the first she had encountered since leaving 
the wagon train. Streaks of lightning stabbed across the sky, 
and soon she felt a raindrop. In the darkness she dared not 
moye to seek shelter. It was only when the lightning flashed 
that she could see anything, and the nearest shelter appeared 


to be an overhanging rock about fifty yards away from her. 

Moving a few feet each time the lightning flashed, she even- 
tually reached it and crawled back under it as far as she could. 
The downpour set in soon after the first raindrop fell, and she 
was wet through within a few minutes, but there was nothing 
she could do about it but curl up and wait. 

She slept no more that night, for the rain beat at her face and 
hands as the wind drove it back under the rock. Toward morn- 
ing, however, the storm abated. It was gratifying to see the sun 
ee up over the eastern rim of the world. 

After the sun was up she was able io dry herself, standing first 
with her back to the east and then turning gradually until she 
was warmed all around. 

She was famished. The thought of food of any kind stirred 
her as never before. And then, wide-eyed, she gazed steadily at 
a dot moving over the rocks below her. The object was a quarter 
of a mile away, yet she could not mistake that hat the half-breed 
wore. 

Ice seemed to form in her veins. Terror petrified her. She 
started running along the ridge. 

John, meanwhile, was spending his days impatiently pacing 
ep and down in front of Fort Bridger, waiting for some sign 
of approaching travelers. 

Shaw came out to greet him with a word of cheer. “Our 
wagon train ought to be coming along soon now,” he said. “They 
expect it to show up here any day.” 

“Tt, isn’t our wagon train that I’m interested in so much,” 
John replied. “It’s Cal and Martha. What do you suppose has 
become of them? Could that devil have turned back, heading 
east?” 

“That's possible, but hardly likely. I believe they'll show 
up here, sooner or later. Perhaps in a week or so. Blake will 
take his own good time about it—hoping, I suppose, that you'll 
give up and go on.” 

John shook his head gravely. 
them if it takes ten years.” 

Shaw began walking away from the fort, as was his habit after 
supper, and John fell in beside him. They walked in silence 
for a distance and had just about reached the stock pens when 
Shaw said in a sharp tone: 

“Look!” 

He pointed out across the desert. In the distance a cloud of 
dust was rising lazily and floating away in the evening breeze. 
It was a heavy dust, such as plodding oxen kicked up. 

“A wagon train!’ John exclaimed. “It must be ours.” 

“No doubt about it, unless something happened to ours and 
this one passed it. Well, we'll know soon.” 


“I'll never give up. I'll find 


John and Shaw both started out to meet the travelers. John 
was trembling from head to foot with excitement. “I wonder 
if they've heard or seen anything of Cal and Martha,” he said. 

“Probably not,’ Shaw replied. “Blake will wait until your 
outfit moves on before he puts in his appearance, you can be 
sure of that.” 

Captain Woods had been expecting to meet Hathaway and 
Shaw at Fort Bridger. Now he led the way, and waved as soon 
as he recognized the two men. 

“Tt’s our outfit all right,” Shaw said happily. ‘““There’s Woods. 
and Hurd. There's Barnstall too. Hello there, Captain Woods! 
Welcome to Fort Bridger!” 

John said nothing. His expression was tense, eager. 

Woods galloped out to meet them and swung down from his 
horse. “Rather thought you'd be waiting,” he said. “Glad to 
see you.” He grasped their hands and shook them warmly. 

“Heard anything of Martha?” John asked. 

“No, not a word, John. We've been hoping you'd haye heard 
something, or maybe found her by now.” 

John’s eyes dropped and he stared at the ground, As the 
wagons approached, he turned slowly and walked, alone, back 
toward the fort. 

Every member of Captain Woods’ outfit sympathized with 
John, but they dared not exhibit their feelings, for he made it 
quite plain that evening he wanted no sympathy. He wanted 
only, he told them, to find Martha. “I am leaving the train 
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here,” he announced. “I will wait for some word of Martha. I 
couldn’t go on without her.” 

“And I'm stringing along with him,” Shaw said. “I'm in no 
hurry to get anywhere, so I’ll throw my lot in with his. I’m 
going to help him find Martha.” 

This would mean two wagons less in Woods’ outfit, and the 
captain was not pleased over the prospect of traveling with a de- 
pleted train. He thought the matter over. “Well,” he said at 
last, “our wagons need repairs badly, and this is a good oppor- 
tunity to get them in shape. I think we'll all just lay over here 
for a few days and see what happens. Perhaps it will be pos- 
sible after all for you to continue on with us.” 

In the next few days John bought new leather fittings for 
his harness and in general prepared his outfit for travel, though 
he did not expect to be going on westward. How could he, he 
asked himself, go on without Martha? 

Always as the sun started its downward course, John would 
walk out to the spot in front of the fort that his feet had worn 
smooth, and resume his pacing. Sometimes Shaw would join 
him, and they would talk, and plan. Shaw was a man who by 
choice made few friends, but to those friends he did have, he 
was loyal. He told John one evening that no matter what 
happened, he would stand by him. “If it requires ten years 
to find Blake, or Cal as you call him, I'll be right along with 

ou.” 

Twelve days at the fort passed uneventfully. Then, one eve- 
ning, came the report that a wagon train was approaching in 
the distance. 

“That will be Blake's old outfit,” Shaw said. ‘They've been 
overdue for several days now. Something must have happened 
to them.” 

Shaw and John walked out with a dozen others to look the out- 
fit over. They could see only six wagons. 

“Ah!” Shaw exclaimed. ‘There are two wagons missing. 
Something did happen.” 
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As the emigrants approached, an outrider rode ahead. He 
proved to be a man Shaw knew. 

“What happened?” Shaw asked. “You've lost two wagons.” 

“Yes—and five men. Those damned redskins attacked us two 
weeks ago. About five hundred of them, and they just about 
ruined us. But we beat them off after they'd burned two of the 
wagons. They killed Slagle, Turpin, Benson and a couple of 
others.” 

To hear that Slagle had been killed did not wring any tears 
from Shaw’s eyes, but he felt sorry for the families of the others. 

As the wagons rolled past, John and Shaw stood talking with 
the horseman, who was elaborating on the details of the fight. 
Suddenly a slit in the third covered wagon parted. Just as it 
was directly over John’s head the slit suddenly widened and a 
girl stepped through and with a shriek of wild joy leaped at 
John. Taken by surprise, he was almost knocked down by the 
impact. 

“Martha!” he cried. “Martha, darling!” 

“John, it’s you! Oh, thank God!” 


Unmindful of the scene they were creating, John and Martha 
clung to each other, both of them saying, over and over, “Thank 
God, you're safe!”’ 

Those in the passing wagons climbed out and cheered. Most 
of them had been expecting this. 

It was a long time before Martha or John could find time 
for coherent words, and then Martha’s story was poured out so 
rapidly it was difficult to follow her. Many of the details she 
omitted until later, but she told the running story of her wander- 
ings with Cal Pierce and the half-breed, of her flight, and of 
the approach of the half-breed up the mountainside overlooking 
the Sweetwater. She had made a wide detour, after seeing him 
that morning, and somehow throughout the day had managed 
to avoid him. Practically barefooted, because the sharp rocks 
had worn out her soles, she had been about to give up when 
she had sighted the wagons across the plain and made her way 
toward them. The caravan had just emerged from its fight with 
the Indians and was nursing its wounds. The sight of a lone 
woman in that wild country was startling. Hearing her story, 
the wagon-train boss assured her she would be safe from Cal 
Pierce and his half-breed ally, but about the Indians he could 
make no promises. He agreed to take her to Fort Bridger. 

At last John and Martha entered the fort to find Woods busily 
at work, As yet he had heard nothing of her arrival. ‘Why, 
damned if it isn’t Martha Hathaway!” he shouted lustily. “By 
God, this is wonderful!” He ran forward and swept her up in his 
powerful arms. “Thank God you've been delivered to us at last!” 

It was indeed a time for rejoicing. Without waiting to hear 
the details of her story, Woods announced he was breaking eRen 
the keg of whisky he had bought at Independence. “Didn't 
intend touching that stuff until I got to Oregon,” he said, “but 
this occasion needs celebrating.” 

John was a different man. The grim look that had been on 
his face for so many days had given way to such joy as he had 
never before known. Martha slipped back into her wifely role, 
though her harrowing days with Eal Pierce and the half-breed 
had left her shaken. This was not immediately apparent to the 
others, but John could sense it. 

After everyone who wanted it had had two helpings from Cap- 
tain Woods’ keg, supper was served, the two outhts sitting down 
together at one of the fort's long tables. The story of the Indian 
fight was told, and then Martha was called upon to relate her 
experience. She told it briefly, minus most of the details, her 
eyes steadily upon John. 


Wide-eyed, Martha gazed steadily at a dot moving 
across the rocks far below her. It was the half-breed. 
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After supper the accordions and mouth organs were brought 
out and there was music for dancing, but Martha and John did 
not participate in these festivities. They retired early. 

When they were alone, John heard all the distressing details 
of his wife’s experience, Martha relating them unflinchingly. 
She told of Cal's cruelties, of his almost feverish attempts at times 
to placate her, of her constant resistance to his will, and of her 
final outburst against him just before her escape. 

John heard her through, clinging to her and trembling. When 
she had finished, he said resolutely, “I am going to kill Cal 
Pierce. I am going to shoot him down like I would a mad dog, 
and then I am going to walk up to his body and kick it.” 

“I don’t blame you for wanting to kill him,” Martha said 
thoughtfully, “but I don’t want you to eyen think of such a 
thing.” 

“And why not?” 

“Something might go wrong and he'd kill you.” 

“I'll take that chance, my dear. I would never feel right if 
I were to go on and let him get away with all that he has done 
to me—and to you.” 

She tried to persuade him it would be best to continue the 
journey. There was rich land in the Williamette Valley, in the 
Oregon country, waiting for settlers. They would be wise to 
get there ahead of the horde of settlers already on the way. 

But John shook his head. “I’m going to wait right here until 
Cal shows up. Sooner or later he must come through here. I’ve 
simply got to come face to face with him. There isn’t any 
other way.” 

“He'll get what’s coming to him in one way or another,” 
Martha said. “A man like Cal won't last long out in this country. 
Someone will kill him eventually.” 

“That someone's going to be your husband,” John said, “the 
man who should kill him,” 

The next morning Captain Woods was fired with the fever to 
be under way. When he heard that John had made up his 
mind to wait for Cal Pierce, he was disappointed. “You're 
throwing away the greatest opportunity of your lifetime,” he 
told John. “There's plenty of good land to be had and it won't 
last forever. If you wait here to kill Pierce, you won’t be any 
better off.” 

“ll feel more like a man,” John said. 


“Perhaps. But remember that you have Martha’s 
safety to think of. You have her future as well as 
your own to consider. Why don't you give up this 
scheme and come along with us? Let's all get some 
of that fine land while it lasts. Perhaps there will 
be another day of reckoning.” 

Martha renewed her appeals also. Finally John said he would 
go, though reluctantly. He didn’t want to go, he told them, 
but since he had Martha to look after he would give in. 

It was a happy, carefree caravan that set out that August day 
for Carter, Cumberland, and the Bear River Divide, from where 
the route descended Bridger Creek to the Bear, and the Bear to 
a point near the mouth of Smith’s Fork at Cokeville, where the 
Sublette Cutoff came in. From there it continued to follow the 
Bear, past Border, Montpelier and on to Soda Springs. 

Fort Hall, four days’ travel to the north of Soda Springs, was 
a general refitting and re-forming place, and some of the wagons 
were again badly in need of repairs. After a two-day layover at 
the Springs, Woods ordered the journey to be resumed. 

Martha’s happiness knew no bounds when the Snake was 
sighted, for this was the beginning of the end. Their route led 
down the Snake to near the mouth of the Raft River, and to 
Glenn's Ferry, where it crossed, to wind in a northwesterly direc- 
tion to the Boise, then to Fort Boise. 

It was along this route that misfortune descended upon them. 
First, John Eustice was struck by a rattlesnake and almost died, 
then Gus Barnstall’s horse stumbled in a prairie-dog hole and 
fell with him, breaking Barnstall’s neck. He was buried beside 
the Snake River, near where the town of Vale now stands. 

Henry Shaw came down with some strange ailment and was 
so ill that the wagon train camped at Fort Boise for eight days. 
The doctor at Fort Boise diagnosed his case as merely ‘summer 
ailment,” but the sickness lingered. At last he recovered suf- 
ficiently to be able to travel. 

Fording the Snake at Fort Boise, the emigrants continued 
northwestward to Vale and then north on the Snake to Old’s 
Ferry and Huntington. 


It was at the latter place where Shaw’s illness attacked him 
again. After four days he was dead. Everyone mourned his 
loss, John more than any of the others, for he had become very 
close to this man. John wept unashamedly when the crude box 
was lowered into its grave. About twenty members of the train 
sang hymns and Captain Woods said a prayer. 

That night two other members of the train came down with 
the same disease and the next day four others were ill. Though 
no more deaths occurred, the emigrants were held up for nearly 
three weeks while other wagon trains swept by, in haste to reach 
the Oregon country. 

“All that good land will be gone before we get there,” Woods 
lamented. ‘Settlers aré coming through in such great numbers 
that soon a man won't be able to find an acre of good ground.” 

He planned finally to make a start, as all the patients were on 
the road to recovery and no others had taken ill. 

Martha and Mrs. Eustice had gone for a walk in the settle- 
ment that afternoon and when they returned Martha ran to 
John. She was in a great state of excitement. “I saw Cal in 
town,” she panted. “He was standing in front of a saloon talk- 
ing to some men. I'm sure he didn’t see me. for I turned and 
hid my face in my shawl.” 

John got up and buckled on his weapons. 

“Oh don’t go, please,” Martha begged. “He might kill you.” 

But it was as though he did not hear her. He strode past her, 
down the road toward the settlement. 


Cal Pierce was playing cards in the Emigrant Saloon when 
someone tapped him on the shoulder. He looked up to behold 
a pimply-faced youth beckoning to him. “A man wants to see 
you outside,” the lad said. 

“What man?” 

“I don’t know. He sent me to tell you.” 

Pierce looked at his hand, tossed it aside, and shoved back his 
chair, He got up and strode through the door. 

“All right, Cal Pierce,” a voice said as he stepped out onto the 
boardwalk, “I'm John Hathaway and I'm going to kill you. Pull 
your gun.” 

Pierce whirled, jerking his gun from its holster, Twenty feet 
away stood the man whose wife he had attempted to steal. 

There was just one shot, witnesses said later. Pierce, who had 
raised his gun to fire, dropped. He lay on the boardwalk, blood 
seeping from a bullet hole between his eyes. 

John Hathaway, true to his pledge, walked over to the body 
and kicked it once, violently. ‘Then he turned and strode away 
as a crowd of men gathered in front of the saloon. 

It was a custom in Huntington to call any killing in which the 
slain man drew a gun an act of self defense, for it was assumed 
that if the dead man possessed a gun, and tried to use it, he 
had meant to kill his adversary. Therefore the slaying of Cal 
Pierce was put down as self defense. 

John Hathaway said in his diary that he never knew where 
Pierce's body was buried, if at all, and there is no record to show 
its final resting place. Around Huntington today there are still 
some unmarked grayes; it well might be that Pierce's body lies 
in one of them. ‘ 

John and Martha went on, and eventually reached the Oregon 
country, where they settled in the rich Williamette Valley, near 
the present site of Corvallis, which then was a green wilderness. 
The land was fertile; everything they planted grew rapidly and 
in abundance. 

Captain Woods settled near Eugene, where he died in 1882. 

Much to John’s disappointment, Martha’s baby, which arrived 
that January, was not a boy, as he had hoped, but a girl. They 
named her Mary. Two years later came Milton, who grew up 
to help his father with the farm. A third child, Jenny, was born 
in 1853. 

The Hathaways lived long and prosperous lives. Many a time 
down the years John told the tale of his and Martha’s adventures 
on the trail, but he always ended it by saying that Cal Pierce 
met with a slight accident. He never actually admitted that he 
had killed Pierce, although everyone knew he had, and no one 
ever doubted his right to have done so. It was what was known 
as trail justice.—THE END 
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BOOKS for MEN. 


By Hans Christian Adamson 


Since this is the season 
when a man’s thoughts 
start turning toward 
the open sky, we're 
devoting much of this 
month's column to a 
quick round-up of re- 
cent books about the 
outdoors. We hayen’t 
room to mention them all, but in the pick 
of them, listed below, you should find some- 
thing useful in any outdoors project from a 
summer-long camping trip to cooking a 
steak over an open fire in the back yard. 


Before taking off for the wide open spaces, 
though, I'd like to commend to your atten- 
tion DEADLINE DELAYED, a collection of 
vivid reports by members of the Overseas 
Press Club, I opened this one without much 
enthusiasm, expecting it to be just another 
flock of I-Me-and-My-Adventures pieces by 
overpublicized headline makers, It isn’t. 
These stories are first-rate, first-hand, pene- 
trating pictures of the world today—living 
history, written by men who know history 
when they see it. Among twenty-two front- 
page by-lines in the book are: Bob Considine, 
Henry J. Taylor, Pierre Huss, Richard 
Tregaskis and Edgar Snow. (Published by 
E. P, Dutton and Co.—$3.50) 


In the way of recent history, a truly magni- 
ficent move-by-move description of the gi- 
gantic chess game of air-sea-island warfare in 
the middle phase of our Navy's conquest of 
the Pacific is presented in BATTLE RE- 
PORT, by Captain Walter Karig and Comdr. 
Eric Purdon. This third volume of Captain 
Karig'’s history of the U. S. Navy's part in 
World War II brings into clear focus each 
of the twenty major combined operations 
which, island by island, brought defeat to 
the Japanese in the South Seas and in the 
Aleutians, Recommended especially to those 
who think that two atomic bombs won the 
war against Japan. Beautifully and effectively 
illustrated. (Rinehart & Co.—$3.50) 


Doing my small part to keep peace between 
’ the services, I'd like to pin a Commendation 
Ribbon also on THE OFFICIAL PIC- 
TORIAL HISTORY OF THE ARMY AIR 
FORCES. This book tells in graphic detail 
the complete story of U. S, Army aviation 
from Wrights to rockets. The price is rather 
steep, but to anybody interested in how the 
greatest air force in the world grew up, this 
book is worth it, (Duell, Sloan & Pearce—$10) 


Hayaie Yates has produced a heart warming 
husband-and-wife book about raising cayuses, 
kids and calluses in Wyoming called 70 
MILES FROM A LEMON. Haydie and Ted 
Yates quit the big city for the big spaces and 
found plenty of room for work, thrills, spills 
and affection. Starting from scratch, building 
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their first log-cabin as the snow began to 
flurry, the Yates learned cattle-raising from 
the hoof up. Mrs. Yates is no Ma Pettingill of 
fiction, but, as a writer of the West, she’s a 
man’s woman. (Houghton Mifflin—$3.00) 


One more word, to remind you of THE 
BEST SPORTS STORIES OF 1946. It's just 
what the title says it is. Three of the stories 
appeared first in TRUE. (Dutton—$3.00) 


N ow here are the selections especially 
recommended for outdoorsmen; 


For the Hunter 

BIRD DOG TRAINING, by E, M. Shelley. 
The distillation of a half century's experience 
in breeding, training and handling bird dogs, 
An excellent book. (Putnam—$3.00) 

KNOW YOUR DOG, by John Hosford 
and Hickey and Priscilla Beach. Not as 
advanced as BIRD DOG TRAINING, but 
good for fundamentals. (Harper—$3.00) 

BLOOD LINES, by Nash Buckingham. 
Tales of dogs, men, hunting and fishing in 
the South, told with brilliance and authority. 
(Putnam—$§2.75) 


For the Fisherman 

WITH FLY, PLUG AND BAIT, by Ray 
Bergman, A book on trout and bass, that 
whips the stream from white water to placid 
pools. (Morrow—$5.00) 

DESIGN FOR ANGLING, by Alexander 
MacDonald. Aimed chiefly at confirmed dry- 
fly addicts, but so rich in anecdote and sound 
advice on equipment that it should command 
the interest of any trout-seeker who ever wet 
a line. (Houghton Mifflin—$3.50) 

PANFISH, by Byron W. Dalrymple, urges 
lifting “panfish” to the level of game fish 
by the simple means of catching them with 
modern fly tackle. A book that appeals to the 
“boy-in-the-brook” in all of us. (Whittlesey 
—$4.00) 

SALT WATER FISHING, by Van Campen 
Heilner, A master craftsman of rod, reel and 
typewriter gives the lowdown on off-shore 
and deep-water fishing. (Knopf—$5.00) 

A RIVER NEVER SLEEPS, by R. L. Haig- 
Brown, Reflective, easy-going stories of fish- 
ing, by a man who clearly knows and loves 
good sport. (Morrow—$4.00) 


For the Camp Cook 

THE OUTDOORSMAN’S COOKBOOK, 
by Arthur H. Carhart. Sound stuff, includ- 
ing a noteworthy recipe for Frying-Pan 
Bread. (MacMillan—$1.95) 

COME AND GET IT, by George W. 
Martin. Good all-around open-fire cookery. 
(Barnes—$2.50) 

A MAN AND HIS MEALS, by Fletcher 
Pratt and Robeson Bailey. Even if you never 
go out of the house, this is one you shouldn’t 
miss. It's a good cook book, and much more. 
Get your wife to read it, too. (Henry Holt— 
$2.50) 


That Wild-Eyed Tundra Army 


[Continued from page 32) 


vaulted the fence and took the Malemute 
in his arms. The dog stared dully at 
him, apparently so far gone from hun- 
ger it no longer knew him. Tears ran 
down Muktuk’s cheeks. 

“Dammit, Blackie,” he roared, “the 
can’t do anything like this to you. No 
while I’m in the country.” He strode to 
the Eskimo shack and pounded on the 
door. “Come out of there, you dog- 
starving so-and-so. I want to see what 
you look like.” 

Nobody answered. Muktuk peered 
through the window. The cabin was 
empty. Trailing dire threats, he has- 
tened down the street to the cookhouse 
of a construction company. He found 
the manager, and said. “I want all the 
edible garbage you have.” The manager 
pointed to the back door. “Help your- 
self. There's a hell of a pile of it out 
back that I'll be delighted to part with.” 
Muktuk left, and presently returned with 
a truck and two helpers, armed with 
shovels. A crowd of poker-faced Eskimos 
watched him and his assistants spend a 
good part of the morning hauling gar- 
bage from the camp and dumping it over 
the fence of their absent fellow-tribes- 
man. When the yard contained a moun- 
tainous heap of bones, meat-trimmings 
and frozen swill, Muktuk went over to 
the black Malemute and rubbed its ears. 

“There you are, old feller,” he said. 
“That'll last you a while. Eat hearty, 
dammit.” 

Not until weeks later did the Eskimos 
tell him that he had made a mistake. The 
black dog wasn’t his former leader. Fur- 
ther, it hadn’t been starved. Its poor 
condition was the result of an accident 
on the trail when a heavily loaded sled 
had crowded it against a slab of ice. Muk- 
tuk joind in the laughter. He thought it 
was such a good joke on himself that he 
told the story wherever he went. The 
Eskimo who owned the dog presumably 
thought it was funny, too, for he never 
complained about having found his yard 
filled with garbage. 

At Fort Richardson, however, the head- 
quarters staff failed to see the humor in 
the episode. “Shoveling garbage and 
hauling it through a town,” an adjutant 
stated primly, “is something a major in 
the United States Armiy shouldn’t be seen 
doing under any circumstances at all.” 

Muktuk received his nickname shortly 
after he arrived in the Arctic. He had 
flown to a village north of Nome to meet 
a band of King Islanders who had sailed 
across to the mainlandside to hunt whales. 
When he reached the village a whale had 
been killed and the Eskimos were hold- 
ing a feast to celebrate the event. Muktuk 
joined a group in the tent of a headman 
named Aghituk. He wasn’t aware that 
Aghituk was famous for his huge capacity 
for food, and that when you feasted with 
him you soon found yourself eating com- 
petitively. Aghituk was sitting cross-legged 
on a caribou skin, stripped to the waist, 
with a wooden platter across his knees. 
Beside him was a 20-gallon cask filled 
with slabs of muktuk—the skin and at- 
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STARS in his teeth 


One of the outstanding glamor boys 
of World War II, in his way, was 
a soldier called Chips. Part collie, 
part German shepherd, part Husky, 
Chips sailed from the States in time 
for the invasion of North Africa. Sea- 
sick every foot of the way across the 
Atlantic, he recovered in time to do 
patrol and scout duty in French 
Morocco. 

When that stint had been finished 
off properly, Chips was shifted to 
Algiers. There he met a dog named 
Mena. One night, in the middle of an 
air raid, Mena contributed to the 
general uproar by delivering herself 
of a litter of nine puppies. 

Shortly after that, the romantic and 
adventurous Chips set sail for the 
Sicilian invasion. Meanwhile, the gal 
he left behind—and the nine pups— 
created something of a furor. Every- 
one wanted one of the pups. Colonel 
squabbled with colonel. Major squab- 
bled with major. Finally, by order of 
General Eisenhower, Mena and the 
nine pups were shipped out of Africa 
to the U.S. A. 

Galumphing gaily ashore in Sicily, 

Chips broke away from his handler, 
Private John Rowell. He promptly 
charged an Italian machine-gun nest, 
silenced it, and got himself unofficially 
cited for the Distinguished Service 
Cross, the Purple Heart and the Silver 
Star. ; 
The idea that such a fuss should be 
made over a dog (and not even a 
purebred, at that) evidently rubbed 
some citizens the wrong way. The 
War Department uncomfortably an- 
nounced that it was all a mistake. A 
general order was issued: 

“The award of War Department 
decorations to other than persons, 
that is, human beings, is prohibited. 
If it is desired to recognize the out- 
standing services of an animal or fowl, 
appropriate citation may be published 
in unit general orders.” 

Whether Chips got peeved about 
the medals or merely resented being 
mentioned in the same breath with a 
fowl is a moot question. Whatever his 
reasoning, the fact is that when Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower, on inspec- 
tion tour in Italy, reached down to 
pat his head, Chips sank his teeth into 
the Supreme Commander's hand. 


—Carl B. Wall 


tached blubber of the whale. Aghituk 
courteously made room for Marston 
opposite him on another caribou skin, 
and handed him a heaped platter. 

“You like it, we eat all night,”’ he de- 
clared. “But I don’t think you like it. 
Muktuk is too strong grub for white 
man.” 

He wasn’t exaggerating. Few white 
men can eat more than a bite or two of 
the stuff. It is oily, fishy and hard to 
chew. It tastes much as would raw fat 
pork soaked in cod liver oil. 

Marston hacked off a chunk with his 
belt knife, chewed it thoughtfully, and 
smacked his lips. “Not bad,” he allowed. 
“Not bad at all. Tastes kind of like pigs’ 
feet. We ought to have some mustard 
and beer to go with it.” 

Aghituk smiled, and gave him another 
slap. They sat through the summer eve- 
ning, eating. Marston stripped off his 
shirt. They both loosened their belts, and 
now and again belched comfortably. 
Grease ran down their chins. They sang 
songs and told stories, and bellowed with 
laughter at each other's jokes. Aghituk 
handed Marston choice morsels he found 
in the cask, and Marston reciprocated. A 
squaw kept the seal oil lamps trimmed 
and filled. At last, as the midnight sun 
was dropping down on the horizon, Aghi- 
tuk dozed off, chin on his naked chest, 
whereupon Marston arose, put on his 
shirt, and started out of the tent. 

“What's the matter?” Aghituk said sud- 
denly, opening his eyes, apparently think- 
ing he had won the contest. “You got 
enough muktuk?” 

“No, no,” Marston said. “I'll be right 
back. I'm just going up to the village to 
get that mustard and beer I mentioned. 
Then we'll start all over again.” 

“Dog-team wireless’ spread word of 
the feast up and down the high north. 
But Muktuk insists that eating his share 
of the whale blubber was no feat at all. 
He hadn't even known it was a contest. 
Whale blubber, he tells you, is excellent 
food, filled with the vitamins, calories and 
stuff that a man needs in a cold country. 

The Tundra Army grew beyond Muk- 
tuk’s or anybody else’s expectations. As 
new units were taken in, the task of arm- 
ing and training them became a colossal 
one. Muktuk lived on the trail. Travel- 
ing by oomiak, he visited all the villages 
along Bering Strait and the Polar Sea. He 
mushed his dogs up the great rivers—the 
Yukon, the Kuskokwim, the Noatak and 
the Kobuk. He was soon the one man in 
the north who knew all the Eskimo chiefs 
and headmen, and who enjoyed their con- 
fidence. But as his power among the 
Eskimos increased, so did the animosity 
of many of the resident whites. They ac- 
cused him of a dozen brands of skul- 
duggery, and tried ceaselessly to bring 
about his removal from the Arctic. 

“The hell with them,” Muktuk said, 
injured, as headquarters investigated one 
charge after another. “J was sent up here 
to raise an army because the top brass 
couldn’t figure any other way to police 
this coastline, and I’m doing my job. 
What it amounts to is, I’ve rallied a whole 
race of fine citizens to the flag, and made 
them feel for the first time that they really 
are a part of the American public. So 
what are those bean-peddlers and vote- 


IF YOU have a pipe in which the stem fits too tightly, here is a twist that will help 
remedy the situation. Rub the tenon of the stem with an ordinary lead pencil, pref 
erably a soft grade, The graphite will lubricate the tenon, getting rid of friction, This 
will also work on screw type stems.—(Francis O, Walsh, Davenport, Towa.) 


SALESMEN, tourists and others who may 
wish to make notes or study road maps while 
driving cross country can make a handy little 
automobile “desk” on which to work. It con- 
sists of a square, flat board, slightly larger than 
the steering wheel, with strips of wood notched 
to fit the wheel fastened underneath on two 
edges and a piece of moulding glued along a 
third edge on top. The board is easily carried 
behind the seat or on the floor. To use, simply 
slip it over the steering wheel. The notches 
hold it in place, clear of the horn, and the 
incline of the wheel is just right for writing. 


BITS of erasure dust can clog your typewriter and cause undue wear if allowed to 
remain in the machine. Brushing helps, but it cannot remove all the residue. A better 
method is to use a soda straw. Place it in your mouth and blow the erasure dust with 
a mighty blast. The end of the straw can enter tiny crevices that no brush can reach.— 
(Andrew M. Lavish, Washington, D. C.) 


A USEFUL accessory for campers is a collaps- 
ible cabinet with shelves, that can be hung on 
a tree or wooden post to hold canned goods or 
toilet articles. A canvas “frame” and back are 
sewed together, as shown, to measure about 18 
inches high by 12 inches wide by 9 inches deep. 
Two one-half-inch wood shelves are then in- 
serted crosswise and glued and nailed in place 
through the canvas sides. Also a top and bot- 
tom piece. This gives three shelves. A cord 
or rawhide handle is sewed at the top. When 
not in use the cabinet folds up like an ac 
cordion, 


NEWLY SEEDED lawns or bare patches in old lawns requiring treatment should be 
well tamped down after the seeds are cast, so that the seeds will take hold and germi 
nate quickly. Standard equipment for this job is a heavy roller, but such a thing is not 
always available when needed. A very satisfactory substitute can be made from a pair 
of wide boards about two feet long. Screw straps in the form of loops, suchas are used 
on skis, to the boards approximately one- #e/} \ NJ 
third of the distance from the ends. Slip 67 eT 
your toes in the straps and stomp sideways 
across the seeded patch, bringing the in- 
side edges of the boards together at each 
step. In some ways, this method is supe- 
rior to rolling, because gradations, such 
as occur at the edge of a driveway, may be 
controlled perfectly. 


TRUE will pay $5 each for practical, novel TWISTS. Entries should be addressed to 
Twists, True, 1501 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. Every effort will be made to pay 


promptly for acceptable items, but no contributions can be acknowledged or returned. 


scroungers belly-aching about anyway?” 

His contempt for red tape was getting 
him into more and more trouble, 

He recently had received a red-hot 
reprimand for having “borrowed” a 
motor-ship from an unsuspecting trader 
for a 2000-mile round-trip voyage up 
through the Arctic ice to Pt. Barrow. He 
had a cargo of guns and ammunition at 
Nome to deliver to some new Tundra 
Army units at Barrow, but had been un- 
able to charter a boat in which to trans- 
port them. His request for a boat some- 
how had got bogged down in a morass 
of official procrastination. Meanwhile, 
the season when the trip could be made 
was drawing to a close. 

“T waited as long as I could,” Muktuk 
says. “Then I decided to get a boat my- 
self, and figure out the red tape later.” 

He put his intelligence outfit to work, 
and presently was rewarded with interest- 
ing news. Down the coast 300 miles was 
a boat. It had been purchased by a 
trader who operated farther north, in the 
Kotzebue Sound area, and who was trying 
to find a crew to sail it up the Bering to 
his trading station. Muktuk knew the 
boat. She was an ancient, slatternly 
craft, underpowered and badly in need 
of overhauling. But with luck, he figured, 
she would survive the voyage to Barrow. 
He assembled an Eskimo crew and went 
to the trader. He was in a position, he 
said, to bring the boat north if the trader 
would like to have him do so, The trader 
gratefully accepted the offer, declaring 
he was quite overwhelmed by its generos- 
ity. Muktuk sailed the boat to Nome, 
loaded the cargo of guns and ammunition 
aboard and, bypassing Kotzebue Sound, 
headed for the Polar Sea, with his fingers 
crossed. 

They had no radio, None of them 
could navigate. The boat leaked badly 
and its pumps had seen better days. They 
plowed into endless icy seas, following 
the compass and hoping it was right. 

They dodged the ice at the eastern end 
of the coastline and felt their way in to 


the top of the continent. The Barrow 
Eskimos had sighted the boat as soon as 
it came over the horizon, and knew, as 
the result of radio messages Muktuk had 
sent from Nome, who was aboard. When 
Muktuk and his crew went ashore, 
bearded and sea-weary, hungry for the 
feel of land under their feet, they found 
the Tundra Army troops lined up on 
the beach for inspection, Muktuk made 
a speech. The Eskimo captain in com- 
mand of the troops made a speech. It 
Was a great day at Barrow. 

When the guns had been distributed, 
an ancient Eskimo hunter came forward. 
with a present for Muktuk, a pair of 
hand-hammered oak leaves. During a 
previous visit there, Muktuk had lost one 
of his major’s leaves, and the old hunter 
had duplicated the insigne from memory. 
But, having no brass or copper, he had 
made the leaves from two silver coins. 

“He had promoted me to lieutenant 
colonel,” Marston chuckles, ‘‘and believe 
me, I knew it was the only way I ever 
would be promoted. [He was _pro- 
moted to lieutenant colonel in 1946.] I 
expected any day I would be busted down 
to private, or maybe to civilian. In fact, 
it looked as if I might even be tried for 
piracy.” 

They sailed back through the crowd- 
ing ice, and in due time reached Kotzebue 
Sound and delivered the boat to her 
owner, who was so pleased at seeing her 
comparatively undamaged that, in an 
outburst of gratitude, he decided to press 
no charges. But there were persons along 
the Arctic coast who muttered that Muk- 
tuk’s high-handed appropriation of the 
craft placed him in a category with Cap- 
tain Kidd and Blackbeard, and that he 
should have been tried accordingly. 

His gaudiest venture, however, con- 
cerned the fabulous Jade Mountain. 
Since gold rush days sourdoughs had 
heard tales of the mountain. It was 
supposed to be situated somewhere above 
the headwaters of the Kobuk, but you 
couldn’t find anybody who actually had 
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seen it. The chief proof that it existed 
was the fact that the ancient Eskimos had 
used tools made of jade. In many of the 
ancient burials you could find jade adzes, 
knife blades and spearheads. When 
Muktuk heard about the mountain his 
imagination flared. He went to the 
Eskimo shamans and asked them if they 
knew where the mountain was. They 
gave him a clue. They told him that 
“Shungnak,”’ the name of a village near 
the head of the Kobuk, was the Eskimo 
word for jade, and advised him to go to 
Shungnak and consult the shaman there. 
Marston headed up the river. 

“T'll find the place,” he asserted confi- 
dently. “It'll be a great thing for the 
Eskimos. It’s in their country and it 
should belong to them, It'll make ‘em 
independent. I'll get diamond saws up 
here and they can slice the jade and carve 
it, as they carve ivory now. Sell it all over 
the world. It'll pay ’em back for what 
they're doing in this war and for what 
they'll have to do in the next.” 

Within a month he found the moun- 
tain. There were cliffs of pure jade; 
great boulders of it in the stream beds; 
gravel beaches, each pebble of which was 
a precious stone. He was tremendously 
excited. It was then he had the vision of 
an Eskimo empire financed by jade, and 
of an elite corps of Eskimo scouts, freed 
of the necessity of making a living, whose 
permanent job would be to guard the 
Arctic. He selected the largest piece of 
jade he could carry, lashed it to his pack- 
board, and went back down to a village 
on the Kobuk. The men of the village 
were away hunting, so he hired two 
women to paddle him to salt water. 
Reaching the coast, he gathered together 
a'small group of Tundra Army troopers 
and told them the location of the moun- 
tain. 

“Stake all of it,” he told them. “Don't 
leave a single claim open. ‘Then stay 
there and guard your property.” 

He went to headquarters, obtained 
leave, and flew to San Francisco to have 
the jade he had brought out tested and 
appraised. The Chinese experts who ex- 
amined it pronounced it the equal of 
Kuen Lun jade. It wasn’t nephrite. It 
was true jadeite, with good color and 
texture. 

But his great plan failed. Soon after 
he left them, the Eskimos inadvertently 
dropped a hint that Jade Mountain had 
been found. A stampede followed. The 
Eskimos succeeded in staking only one 
claim. Today a white syndicate is ship- 
ping tons of jade down the Kobuk for 
export to the States. Muktuk was broken- 
hearted when he learned what had hap- 
pened. His Tundra Army was a success, 
and he knew it was a permanent organiza- 
tion, but without the money the jade 
would have supplied it could never be 
the elite corps he had dreamed of. 

“The pay-off,” he told me, “was the fuss 
headquarters raised over my bill for the 
pay of the two women paddlers who 
brought me down the river. I didn’t have 
proper travel authority, so red tape 
wouldn’t permit paying the women for 
the hire of the oomiak. When they finally 
figured it out, the youcher read, ‘For 
services rendered by two Eskimo women.’ 
Brother!” —THE END 
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Honest Con Man 


[Continued from page 41] 


didn’t bother Izzy’s conscience in the 
slightest. It didn’t seem unethical to him. 
His job was to stay out of jail, and turn- 
ing in strong-arm guys, who were the 
bane of his con-man existence, was a 
pleasure. It was such strong-arm bums 
who would descend on Izzy, having heard 
about some particularly good haul, and 
demand to be cut in. Once, and only 
once, he declined to pay, so they kid- 
naped him, tossed him into a shack in 
the wilds of the Sheepshead Bay region 
and began to singe his feet with lighted 
cigarets and matches until he gave. If he 
hadn't—supposedly, it cost him $50,000— 
Izzy wouldn't have been around to tell 
his story. 

Izzy hated the strong-arm guys, but he 
had the most withering contempt for the 
so-called honest and respected citizens he 
met in his lifetime—the men who helped 
him fleece others, who gave him a line on 
potential suckers, the solid burghers who 
wanted easy money and yet maintained 
that they were really honest and superior 
to guys like Izzy. 

“People like that’”—he flung out his 
arm and brought it down hard on the 
chair, disgustedly—“people like that are 
worse than crooks. They're poison, and if 
not for them there wouldn’t be con men 
and what would I do then, be a bank 
clerk and go crazy counting someone 
else’s money? Not for Izzy, no sir. Well, 
that’s neither here nor there. I'm telling 
you about my business. 

“The way we used to work, we divided 
a job in three parts. First there was the 
steerer, he found out where there was a 
sucker and how good he was. A good 
steerer was worth forty per cent of the 
take. The next guy was the finger man, 
who got all the information about the 
sucker, like how his money was tied up, 
where his bank was, did he have a girl 
friend on the side, was he in hock to 
anybody, who his friends and contacts 
were and could he borrow from them. 
This part any smart guy could pick up, 
so the finger man was entitled to ten per 
cent, sometimes an extra five per cent as 
a bonus. 

“The most important guy was the 
direct man, the guy who sold the sucker 
the bill of goods. He got fifty per cent 
and I was always the direct man, the 
spieler, and for that you really had to be 
smart. 

“You had to know human nature and 
people. You had to know when to put on 
the heat, when to play hard to get, how 
to build up the sucker, you had to know 
what the professors call psychology ex- 
cept I know more about psychology than 
all the professors and their books ever are 
going to know. 

“Well, three of us would hit the road. 
There was one rule. If one falls, every- 
body is responsible. The law is you can’t 

_ break up a partnership until you get back 
to where you started from, like New York 
City. When you get back, then you dis- 
solve the partnership. But if somebody 
gets picked up, you got to do everything 
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to get him out or else nobody'd work 
with you and you'd get a lousy reputation 
or maybe worse. 

“This is how you make a contact. A 
stick-up mob sold a Midwest guy fifteen 
thousand bucks worth of gilt-edge, nego- 
tiable bonds. One of the mobsters tipped 
off my steerer about the sale. After that it 
was easy. We came to the sucker, told him 
we'd heard he was interested in bonds, 
used the mob that had sold him as a 
reference so he trusted us, gave him a 
blind package with a couple of good 
bonds on top, collected ten grand. Like I 
said, the sucker teaches you how to peel 
him. But these strong-arm men are rats. 
The same guy who steered us shook me 
down after we took the sucker.” 

Izzy poured himself some whisky, of- 
fered me a drink, then alternately bit into 


The late Isadore Juffe 


a piece of rye bread and butter and a sour 
pickle, and between mouthfuls said: 

“IT used to own a restaurant on the side. 
Many times, a tough guy’d come in with 
a gun to hold me up. I'd talk him out of 
it. When I think I'm right, they got to 
kill me to convince me. When a guy 
comes close up with a gun, I could always 
beat him. But from a distance, I can’t 
convince him.” 

Izzy was on the road with his steerer 
and finger man from three to six months 
a year. It was hard work and there was 
little time for social life on the road, ex- 
cept for a hotel-room card game while the 
steerer was out working or else sitting 
unobtrusively in the cocktail lounge, 
looking over the crowd. 

“There’s no good telling you how we 
took guys, how we chiseled them, because 
nobody ever learns from it. People aren't 
taught right nowadays. Take me, I bet I 
could have been a doctor, a good family 
man. But I didn’t want to. Why did I get 
into rackets? Because there's something 
in this country that gives you a feeling 
that you should be able to make a lot of 
money easy like the guy who today is 
poor, tomorrow he’s won the sweepstakes 
and he’s a millionaire or the guy who 
goes into the stock market and shovels it 


in or the dumb little tramp who's check- 
ing your hat on Fifty-second Street and is 
being kept on the side by Coxey’s Army 
and the next night, she’s a hit making a 
grand a week in Hollywood and you're 
supposed to stand by a machine at thirty 
bucks a week getting hernias, so you don’t 
blame a guy who wants to collect quick, 
too. 

“I'm glad I haven't got kids. I wouldn’t 
know what to tell them—not about me, 
but what they should do—except say, 
‘Boys, learn from the old man how to 
swindle but do it better.’ I'm a crook and 
the only books I ever read were law books 
and the penal code when I was in Sing 
Sing because I wanted to be smarter than 
my lawyer. I know more who’s honest 
than any honest man. 

“Personally, I don’t think anybody is 
honest; I think everybody is ready to take 
you the first chance he gets and it doesn’t 
matter how much money a guy’s got. At 
heart he’s a crook, like a Boston banker 
we once took on a phony-money swindle 
where I was a German professor. 

“This bum had more money than you 
and I will ever have or need. Yet he fell 
for a line about printing money with a 
magic ink I told him I stole from the 
Reichsbank in Berlin and we took him 
for thirty-five grand and he’s a guy, I 
know, could smell a bad loan a mile 
away. What kind of people do we trust 
our money to, anyhow?” 


Tizy looked tired, his face was lined 
and he was rubbing his crooked nose. The 
other brace of his suspenders had slipped 
down and his pants were sagging. He'd 
been talking for almost three hours, but 
he still wanted to talk. 

“Let me tell you about the last job I 
did and, believe me, it’s going to be the 
last job. I’m not going to die in the can. 
This job was really good and it shows you 
something. I switched over into hot furs. 
I got a contact with a cop and if there 
hadn't been a cop I would have figured 
out another angle. We went to some fur 
manufacturer and told him we had some 
hot furs we could sell cheap. He paid me 
five grand down and five on delivery. 

“Then early in the morning one of my 
men would drive the furrier in a car be- 
hind the truck with the furs to the guy’s 
place of business. On the way, the truck 
would be stopped by the cop, who was in 
with us, and he'd say that the truck and 
furs were stolen. 

“The chauffeur of the car would drive 
away fast with the sucker and tel] him to 
get back to his business and forget about 
it. One of the suckers didn’t get scared, 
raised hell and complained to the D.A. 
So I got picked up—the cop, too. The 
papers got wind of a fix and ,there was a 
big investigation, squeals and whatnot. 

“But to me, Izzy Juffe, nothing hap- 
pened. To everybody else, it was trouble. 
Me, I sat in jail, I didn’t starve. It wasn’t 
bad in jail. And here I am out, free, and 
I'm through with rackets. What’ll I do 
now? Let my lawyer worry about it. He 
wants a fee. Let him worry.” - 

Izzy opened a small restaurant in 
Brooklyn, which kept him going. On 
December 15, 1941, he was taken to Kings 
County Hospital, after a heart attack. 
There he died. He was 51.—THE END 
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The Santos Ring 


[Continued from page 51] 


Aboard the schooner there was just one 
man who might have given Shorty com- 
petition in a fight—the mate. The mate 
didn’t have the fever, either. Shorty hated 
the mate. The mate hated Shorty. 

The schooner, then, as far as Shorty 
was concerned, was a hell-ship. Shorty 
approached the mate after the anchor 
dropped. 

“Now what do we do?” he asked. 

“What can we do, except wait? We 
keep the rats off the sick, we bury the 
dead. The fever passes, leaves some of 
us, takes some. Maybe we'll be lucky, 
maybe we won't. When it’s over we move 
on, if we are alive. If we’re dead we 
won't care what happens. See if any more 
of the crew have been hit. I'll take a 
look at the captain.” 

The mate turned away. Shorty obeyed 
his orders, returned to the rail. He tried 
to see the beach at Santos. It looked as 
if it were lined with dead bodies. 

Shorty studied the surface of the water 
around the schooner. There were many 
floating corpses. There were other an- 
chored schooners and sloops, sails furled, 
their decks empty. The stench of death 
hit his nostrils when the almost imper- 
ceptible breeze changed. 

The mate came back. 


They brought the skipper on deck, 
wrapped him in canvas, putting pieces of 


iron inside the canvas, at his feet. Shorty 
and the mate looked at each other. There 
should be some sort of burial service. 
Shorty didn’t know it. Neither did the 
mate. What difference did it make, any- 
way? They slid the captain over the 
rail. 

Rats infested the stricken ship, squeal- 
ing continually. A big rat came out a 
hatch, pursued by a bigger rat. The 
squealing animals dashed an_ erratic 
course around the deck, then scurried 
back down the hatch. They would eat 
a man’s face off. 

“Don’t let it get you, Osment,” said 
the mate. “They won’t bother you until 
you're so sick you won't even feel it. But 
if you were the last man on _ board 
@ILVE. Teele 

Shorty hated the mate more than ever 
for the grim jest. He turned away from 
him, looked overside, looked down. The 
captain’s canvas-wrapped corpse seemed 
not to be a corpse now, seemed alive, 
seemed trying to stand erect. The mate 
laughed. 

“We'll soon have ‘em all standing down 
there, Osment,” he said. “We have to 
ration our weights, or we'll just have to 
heave ‘em over the side without weights. 
They'll float ashore, where they've got 
enough stiffs already. I don’t mind if 
they all stand, do you?” 

“Maybe others won't die,” said Shorty. 

“No?” said the mate, jerking his head 
toward an approaching member of the 
crew, who reported another dead man, 
a third man dying. A few minutes later 
there were three corpses on the bottom, 
their feet weighted. The rats squealed. 
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It seemed to Shorty that there was a great 
deal more squealing. Shorty made up 
his mind he wouldn't sleep. He prob- 
ably wouldn't eat, either. He didn’t feel 
like it. Soon there were five corpses on 
the bottom, tugging at their weights. 
Shorty kept watching the shore, as the 
sun went down, planning what he must 
do. The mate occasionally spoke to him. 

“A long swim to shore,” he said once. 

“I could make it, easy,” said Shorty. 
He hadn't been planning any such swim; 
the mate had put it into his head. He 
wasn’t going just yet. 

The next corpse went over without 
weights, after dark. It would drift 
ashore, eventually. The next corpse 
went over without weights or canvas. 

It was day again, night again, and 
nobody was left but the mate, and Shorty, 
and the rats. The mate went below. 
Shorty dived over the rail, dived shal- 
lowly so he wouldn't hit the upright 
corpses, struck out for the few flickering 
lights he could see in Santos. He didn’t 
think about sharks, didn’t care about 
them. At intervals he bumped into 
floating bodies, pushed them aside. He 
swam strongly, thinking it strange he 
should be in such good condition when 
everybody else was dying. 

He raised his head to look at the shore. 
Still some distance. He let his feet down, 
didn’t touch bottom. He kept on swim- 
ming. He hadn't taken off any of his 
clothes, even his shoes. There were some 
flickering lights. Near shore the odor 
of death was almost overpowering. 

He let his feet down again, touched 
bottom, waded ashore. He had been right 
about what he had seen from the 
schooner. Those people lying on the 
beach were dead. Other people were 
staggering down to the beach. By their 
staggering he knew they would die soon, 
too. Yellowjack victims always got the 
idea that if they could just get to salt 
water they might live. Shorty wondered 
how yellowjack had struck the schooner, 
where they had got it. Probably at some 
other coast town. Nobody knew just 
what caused it, how it started. 

He started along the beach, hoping to 
find a place where there were no corpses, 
where the odor would not be so bad. 
He encountered a: body with canvas 
around it. One of his own shipmates, or 
someone from some other ship. He kept 
on going. The tropic night was drying 
his clothes. 

Shorty came to a clear space, with no 
dead as far as he could see in the deepen- 
ing night. He would get some sleep first, 
then rustle food. He wondered if the 
rats had attacked the mate, if the fever 
had hit him yet. He wondered if he 
would ever know what happened to the 
mate. He slept. He awakened when 
someone kicked him. He sat up quickly, 
expecting to hear the rats. There were 
no rats. 

A woman had stumbled over him, had 
fallen. He knew it was a woman because 
she was crying. Crying and scared. She 
screamed a little, sounding like those rats 
when he moved. Other bodies she had 
kicked had not moved. 

“Take it easy, sister,” he said. “I’m 
alive.” 

She moved closer to him. She said 
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something, but he didn’t know the lan- 
guage. Her voice sounded young. Shorty 
touched her, found her hand and held it 
fora moment. She didn’t pull her hand 
away. She merely sat closer to Shorty, 
as if for protection. Shorty wondered 
how the women behaved in a village 
where everybody was dying. He had 
heard much, experienced considerable, 
of Latin-American girls. No telling 
about this one, but if she didn’t run away 
from him, maybe. . . . 

But he didn’t hurry. He thought he 
must be pretty rotten even to think of 
man-woman stuff, at a time like this, in 
a place like this. He couldn’t help it. 
That's how he was. He tried to tell her 
he was hungry, but she didn’t under- 
stand. He made motions of eating, and 
she could just see them in the dark. 
She held his hand, pulled at him. He 
rose, and she led him into town. There 
were many dead people in the streets. 
You stepped over or walked around 
them. The pair walked past an old man 
who carried an open flame torch. The 
old man mumbled, but did not look at 
them. In the light Shorty saw the wo- 
man’s face. She was young; young and 
good looking, and shapely. Still cling- 
ing to his hand, she led him into a dark- 
ened building, left him for a few mo- 
ments, came back, led him out. 

She had some bread, and fruit. It 
might have been her home, he didn’t 
know, didn’t care. -Maybe she was steal- 
ing, using him to take the blame if there 
were trouble. 

They went back to about the same 
place on the beach. They ate together, 
drank from a bottle of wine she had 
brought. They couldn’t talk to each 
other, but there was a language just as 
effective. Shorty lay back on the sand. 


He found her hand 
again. She moved close to him, very 
close. She didn’t say no, but she didn't 
say yes, either. One didn’t have to say 
yes. One simply had to be there, as the 
woman was. 

After a while they slept. Shorty slept 
into the sunshine of the next day, waking 
only when the heat became intense. The 
woman had gone. He would have 
thought it a dream if he hadn't seen the 
wine bottle. There were more dead peo- 
ple on the beach now. A wind had risen, 
a slight wind, and some corpses were 
moving back and forth in the surf. Noth- 
ing had changed. Shorty sat up, looked 
around. He hoped she would come back. 
If she didn’t, he wouldn't know where 
to look for her, wouldn’t know her for 
sure if he saw her. But she knew where 
he was, if she wanted to see him again 
Hours passed, and she didn’t return. 

Shorty decided she wasn’t coming at 
all. She might be dead. It could hap- 
pen that fast, or faster. He moved into 
the nearest street. He'd look for her in 
the stores and houses. He couldn’t let 
her just walk out, walk away like that. 
It was pretty bad in the stores and houses. 
In some of the stores, owners and cus- 
tomers, on opposite sides of the counters, 
sprawled out, quite dead. 

There were police, too, in ragged uni- 
form. Some of them were alive, some 
dead. The armed ones stood in doorways, 
or strolled aimlessly. They looked at 
him dully. There was probably an order 
out to shoot looters. That's what he 
guessed, from the way the policemen 
looked at him. He was afraid to grab 
food or water. It would be silly to live 
through yellowjack, and get shot to 
death. 

He kept hunting for the woman, but 


So did the woman. 
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he never found her. When he came to 
the end of a street he knew he couldn't 
go back. He couldn't go back to the 
beach, either. He'd seen all the dead 
people he wanted to see. 

A rough road led out into the coun- 
try. Maybe the yellowjack wouldn't be 
so bad, if you got far enough out on 
some country road. The road had to 
lead somewhere. 

When he got far enough away from 
Santos he would go into a shack and get 
something to eat. The natives would 
have gardens, if anything was left in 
them. Or there would be chickens, 
guinea hens, or goats, or pigs. He'd find 
food. 

Time passed and the road seemed end- 
less. He came to a thatch hut, just off 
the road. He turned into the weed- 
bordered path and then turned back. The 
odor from the place told him he didn’t 
want to enter it. He went on along the 
road, He came to another shack, a little 
more pretentious than the last. He lis- 
tened a long time, but there was no 
sound. All dead, or else the dwellers 
had gone into Santos, or to visit neigh- 
bors. He found he didn’t want to go 
into any silent houses. He might have 
to yet, but not now. 

He went on, and there were miles 
when there were no shacks, no houses, 
and the road was rocky or muddy or both. 
Then he came to another shack, but a 
dead man was sitting in front of the 
door, leaning against it, and he didn’t 
go any closer. 

He paused in thought. He didn’t want 
to be caught in the jungle at night. He 
didn’t know the country. Might be better 
to go back to the beach than to risk 
being bitten by a snake. 

He decided to go on, just one more 
mile. 


As a result of that decision he initi- 
ated a little personal superstition—and 
always thereafter went just one more 
mile, when he came to the end of some 
road, some plan, some project. For by 
going one more mile away from Santos he 
met the Hindu, and changed the whole 
course of his life. He believed it to the 
day he died. He knew others thought it 
fantastic, maybe even crazy. That's why 
he seldom told the story. 

The Hindu had been riding a mule 
toward Santos when the yellowjack hit 
him. Now the Hindu, a dark little man 
with very black eyes, was lying beside 
the road, conscious but doomed. The 
mule stood beside him. Shorty ap- 
proached. The mule snorted when Shorty 
bent to look down at the Hindu. The 
Hindu smiled at him. 

“I could not make it any farther,” 
said the Hindu, guessing Shorty’s lan- 
guage, and speaking it. “I won’t make 
it beyond here. I have little time left.” 

Shorty could have gone on. The Hindu 
didn’t ask him to go or stay. The mule 
nudged Shorty, as if urging him to do 
something, but there was nothing to do. 
The Hindu was afire with fever. 

“Water in the bags, on the mule,” said 
the Hindu. 

Shorty got a bottle of warm water 
from the bags, gave some to the Hindu 
The brown man told Shorty to have a 
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drink himself, Shorty didn’t take it, 
thirsty though he was. The Hindu 
would need it all, not that it would help 
him much. 

“There is food, too,” the Hindu said. 

There was bread, and dried meat of 
some kind. The Hindu didn’t want food. 
Shorty ate ravenously, watching the 
Hindu. 

The Hindu told Shorty his name, but 
Shorty forgot it right away. The Hindu 
didn’t have much time left. Shorty 
started to tell the Hindu more about 
himself, but the Hindu held up his hand. 

“Hindus can see the past and the fu- 
ture,” he said. “I know all about you 
I need to know. Should I tell you?” 

“The future, if you like. Am I going 
to die of this yellowjack?” 

“No. You will live long and danger- 
ously, There will be much hardship, 
much trouble, much vyiolence, much 
bloodshed, but already you are used to 
that. When you leave me you will go 
on, and on, and become a great success 
with money. You follow this road to 
other roads, up the coast. When you 
find the right place and time to start 
new, you will know it.” 

Shorty believed what the Hindu said, 
both because he was a Hindu and be- 
cause he was so close to death. That 
seemed to make it seem more likely that 
the man knew. 

“IT have to speak fast now,” said the 
Hindu. “You've been good to me, so I 
want you to have all the money in my 
pockets. It belongs to no one else. And 
I want you to have this ring.” 

It was a huge, solid gold ring, with 
a big diamond, so big Shorty thought it 
must be glass. The Hindu, guessing his 
thought, assured him it was a diamond. 
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“Never iose the ring,” said the Hindu. 
“Don’t sell it or give it away. While you 
have it your judgment will always be 
right, you will never make a wrong de- 
cision. You will attract success to you, 
or you will moye unerringly toward suc- 
cess. If you lose it, you will begin to lose 
everything, may even lose your life. Wear 
this ring and you'll never be sick, either.” 

The Hindu tried to take the ring off 
his finger to give to Shorty, but didn’t 
make it. Shorty slipped the ring off the 
dead Hindu’s finger. He never knew how 
much money the man had left him. A 
queer little fear kept him from going 
through the man’s pockets. He had an 
idea that someone might see him, and 
bring a policeman or soldier to shoot him 
for looting. 

Shorty rose, slipped the ring on the 
ring finger of his right hand. It fitted 
perfectly. That surprised Shorty, for his 
finger must have been larger than that 
of the slight Hindu. Shorty felt queer 
about the whole thing, but he believed 
what the Hindu had told him. 

Shorty went on along the road, came 
to another road, many other roads. He 
followed the roads to more villages, more 
cities. In the villages and cities he found 
schooners, then steamers, to take him 
away. 

He walked along the years, as he had 
walked along the roads and trails. What- 
ever he touched and wanted, became his. 
Whatever business he went into, pros- 
pered. Whatever situation he was in- 
volved in, he commanded it. 

Until he came to the end of almost 
fifty years, to the end of millions of miles 
of roads; until he passed through yellow- 
jack epidemics again and again, un- 
scathed, malaria, too, smallpox, many 
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other hideous diseases. He fought the 
land and the sea and the jungle and he 
won. 

Then he became an old man—though 
he would never admit he was old—in 
Boqueron, Cuba, at one end of his own 
railroad, and that had turned to gold, 
too. Everything prospered. 

The ring never left his finger, except 
sometimes when he washed. 

But at such a time, and in a certain 
place, his mind went a little absent, and 
he walked away and left the ring. He 
missed it right away, and went back, but 
it was gone. He didn’t find it again. 

He hadn't found it when he told me 
the story, and he was scared. He'd played 
poker several times since the ring dis- 
appeared, and he'd lost every time. He'd 
made an error in figures on a boat he'd 
bought, and it had cost him $9,800. He 
was making mistakes, and he was not in 
the habit of making mistakes. When 
he thought about what might happen if 
he didn’t get the ring back, sweat broke 
out all over him, Shorty was plenty 
scared. 

This was in December, 1945. 

Shorty Osment lost fifty pounds in two 
weeks, his loud voice dropped to a whis- 
per, his skin became as yellow as yellow- 
jack itself. Naval officials brought Shorty 
to the Naval Dispensary in Miami for a 
check-up. A doctor told me a blood test 
showed everything wrong, as if all the 
dysentery, yellow fever, malaria, beriberi, 
and blackwater fever had piled up in it, 
all those years. Now it showed itself, all 
that sickness he’d never had. 

He never recovered the Santos ring. 
He mentioned it several times before he 
died.—THE END 


The Philandering Doctor 


[Continued from page 48] 


He had tried everything he could think 
of, including hypnotism, to pry her loose 
from it, but he met with nothing but 
rebuffs. 

During the period while the indict- 
ments had been hanging over him, Meyer 
had, upon advice of counsel, eschewed all 
extramarital relationships. Now he was 
making up for lost time. Between his 
amatory pursuits, and the time consumed 
in trying to find a way of doing away with 
his wife without getting caught, Dr. 
Meyer had little time for his practice. 
The result was that it began to fall off. 

Women still took money. Meyer was 
not only broke, he was deeply in hock. 
He even had to sell six of his Inverness 
capes to a secondhand dealer. 

Then one day—two years after his mar- 
riage to Ida Geldermann—a big plumber 
came into his office. The patient’s name 
was Peter Bretz. Meyer, the hypnotist, 
saw that Bretz was an ideal hypnotic sub- 
ject. He was an agreeable, pliable, high- 
grade moron. 

Dr. Meyer took the patient home to 
dinner that night. He and his wife had 
hired a cook, and were eating in again. 
He had given his wife a big build-up to 
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Bretz, and the plumber was immediately 
smitten by the woman. 

As weeks wore on, Meyer saw to it that 
Bretz and his wife were almost constantly 
in each other's company. He got Bretz 
more and more in his power until the 
man was a mere puppet. Playing both 
ends against the middle, the hypnotic 
plotter began to work on his wife, too. 
He had been unable to hypnotize her 
out of her money, but by suggestion he 
had her believing she was in love with 
Bretz. It was all like something that you 
would expect to read in a badly over- 
drawn piece of horror fiction, yet it was 
all to be put down in cold black-and- 
white courtroom testimony one day. 

When Meyer had his two pawns just 
where he wanted them, he planted the 
seed of murder in Bretz’s mind. Bretz, 
with money Meyer had obtained through 
performing an operation, was to run off 
to Colorado with Mrs. Meyer. When he 
got her there, he was to show her the 
Grand Canyon and, when nobody was 
looking, shove her oyer the canyon edge. 

Everything went off as the hypnotist 
had arranged—up to a certain point. 
Svengali had not been in more complete 
control of Trilby than Meyer was in 
control of Peter Bretz and, in a somewhat 
lesser degree, of his wife. 

The two subjects left for Colorado. 
Meyer would be safe from all suspicion 
this time. People would say that his wife 
had gotten just what she deserved for 
running off with one of her husband's 
patients. 

Meyer looked in the newspapers for 
some word of the accident in Colorado. 
He was still looking, in vain, when a 
couple of men wearing derbies, with 
State’s Attorney's Office written all over 
their lantern jaws, came for him. Peter 
Bretz, it developed, had come out of the 
hypnotic spell when he was on the edge 
of the Grand Canyon, all set to push 
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Mrs. Meyer into eternity. He had re- 
turned to Chicago with the woman and 
they had gone to the authorities and told 
the incredible story. 

Although Dr. Meyer was quickly in- 
dicted for attempted murder, the white- 
thatched O’Brien got him released long 
enough to perform a series of operations, 
and thus to realize enough cash to finance 
his legal battle. 

O'Brien knew how to handle certain 
cases, and he liked this one. Bretz’s story, 
although quite true, had a basically im- 
probable ring to it since the public knew 
virtually nothing about hypnotism 
around the century’s turn. The state's 
attorney had no choice but to put Bretz 
on the witness stand; that was the only 
way he could establish the case against 
the little cinnamon-haired fiend. 

Putting Bretz on the stand was like 
putting the fat in the fire; it gave Habeas 
Corpus a crack at the moron’s story. By 
the time O’Brien was through cross-ex- 
amining Bretz, the jury, not much 
brighter than the state’s star witness, 
somehow had the feeling that Bretz had 
hypnotized Dr. Meyer instead of it being 
the other way about. And so the physi- 
cian, throwing an Inverness over his trim 
little frame, walked into a Chicago 
winter twilight a free man. 

Ida Geldermann-Meyer concluded that 
her marriage to the doctor was unlikely 
to turn out successfully, and she divorced 
him. Despite his acquittal, the little plot- 
ter was in ill repute throughout Chicago. 

One bright spot in the picture that was 
otherwise dark for Dr. Meyer was a rav- 
ishing young red-haired admirer named 
Mary Dressen. She had attended the 
physician’s latest trial, became enamored 
of him and written him mash letters. 

Mary Dressen was the first woman 
Meyer had ever met who made him lose 
his desire for other women. Even Meyer 
himself could hardly believe that his sex 


life was at last stabilized. Mary, a thin 
little thing—but not too thin—was a de- 
manding creature. Meyer didn’t want to 
take any chances on losing her. So he 
married her. He forged the name of an- 
other doctor to a check and went to the 
Grand Canyon, of all places, on his 
honeymoon with Mary. When he re- 
turned, they were waiting for him. He 
had been indicted for forgery. 

Habeas Corpus O’Brien didn’t call at 
the jail this time. Meyer had to send for 
him. The barrister wore a reluctant air 
as he listened to Meyer’s plea that he take 
the case. Just as O’Brien had suspected, 
Meyer not only had no cash but had no 
prospects of getting any. The solicitor 
shook his head gravely from side to side. 
Forgery, he said, was a most serious of- 
fense, and he feared there was nothing 
for Dr. Meyer to do but go to jail. 

In jail, where he did a year, Meyer met 
two men who fitted into his future plans, 
even then taking shape. Both were servy- 
ing terms for drunkenness, One was a 
tall, lanky man of 35, named Carl Muel- 
ler, who was called the Professor because 
he was a beer-hall pianist and had long 
hair. The second was a sawed-off gent of 
indeterminate age by the name of Gustav 
Baum. Baum was by profession a brewery- 
wagon driver but had fallen upon evil 
days because of his inability to deliver the 
same quantity of merchandise that he had 
set out with. 


Meyer's plans for the future were 
simple. They were based on his need for 
a large amount of cash with which to 
take a world tour with his third wife, who 
visited him regularly in jail. 

The idea was an insurance fraud. Pro- 
fessor Mueller, Gustav Baum and Meyer 
and his wife would go to New York and 
establish fictitious backgrounds for them- 
selves. Mrs. Meyer was to resume her 
maiden name and go through a marriage 
ceremony with Baum—a marriage that 
was, of course, never to be actually con- 
summated. Then Baum, picturing him- 
self as a rich real-estate operator, was to 
take out $100,000 worth of insurance in 
various companies, naming his wife as 
beneficiary. Professor Mueller, set up in 
a fancy-looking music studio, was to pose 
as a long-standing friend of the insured 
man, as was Dr. Meyer, who was going to 
resume practice in Manhattan, where 
nobody knew anything about him. Meyer 
and Mueller would satisfy the insurance 
companies of the validity of Baum’s 
claim that he was a big-timer to whom 
$100,000 in insurance would be a natural 
thing. 

After a respectable amount of time had 
elapsed, Dr. Meyer, as Baum’s physician, 
was to notify the insurance companies 
that his friend and patient had died of 
complications. Meyer, through his pro- 
fessional connections, was to get a cadaver 
and palm it off on the insurance com- 
pany’s adjusters as Baum. Then, when 
the $100,000 was paid to the beneficiary, 
everybody would split and blow town, 

It was ari ingenious plot, all right, and 
all of the actors in it liked their parts. 
Baum, Mueller and Meyer were all re- 
leased about the same time. Meyer laid 
down some bad paper to finance the trip 
to New York, and everybody left for 
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Gotham to start acting out the doctor's 
fraud scenario. 

Baum and his wife in name only were 
temporarily ensconced by Meyer in a 
beautifully furnished flat on East 13th 
Street, near Fifth Avenue, for the benefit 
of insurance salesmen and examining 
doctors. It was during this very first 
phase of the goings-on that the plot 
got somewhat out of hand, Baum, an 
uncouth man, tried to consummate the 
marriage, and Mary squealed on him 
to Meyer. 

The doctor was an outrageously jealous 
man, He made a don’t-forget note of 
Baum’s reprehensible behavior. 

Almost a year later, Meyer told Pro- 
fessor Mueller that the plot was reaching 
its climax. He had, he said, notified the 
insurance companies that Baum was 
dead. He requested that the Professor 
come to the flat on 13th Street and iden- 
tify a cadaver from a medical college as 
that of Baum. 

Mueller looked at the body. “That 
ain’t a body from a medical college,” he 
said, startled. “It’s Baum hisself.” 

There was nothing, Meyer pointed 
out, that Professor Mueller could do 
about it. Next Meyer called in Mary. “I 
poisoned him,” he told her. “I thought 
you would be glad because of how he 
treated you.” 

A fortune was in the offing. Meyer sent 
out for a case of champagne. He and 
Mary and the Professor were flying when 
an adjuster from one of the insurance 
companies walked in on them. A cham- 
pagne party, in the opinion of the ad- 
juster, was hardly a way for the widow 
and two closest friends of the deceased to 
exhibit their grief. 

The adjuster made no attempt to hide 
his bleak view of the situation. This had 
a sobering effect on the celebrants. As 
soon as the adjuster went, they all packed 
and left. Meyer hung around 13th Street 
and watched the house where the body 
was. It began to draw detectives like a 
honey pot drawing flies. Meyer saw the 
body being removed. He knew toxicolo- 
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gists would find it loaded with arsenic. It 
would be utterly useless, not to say highly 
dangerous, for Mary to attempt to collect 
anything on Baum. 

Meyer, Mary and the Professor fled to 
Toledo. There Mary, in the delayed 
realization that she was married to an 
inhuman little monster, left Meyer. 

Meyer read in the papers that he was 
being hunted for the New York insurance 
murder. He dyed his hair black, substi- 
tuted rimless eyeglasses for the silver- 
rimmed ones, and had lifts put in his 
shoes to increase his height. The most 
distasteful thing he had to do, however, 
was to abandon his Inverness. But the 
garment he liked most, he knew, might 
prove a clue that would lead him into a 
fatal trap. 

Meyer topped off his disguise by as- 
suming a new name—Dr. Hugo Weiler. 
He began to practice in Toledo, without 
a license, just enough to make a living. 
He held on to Professor Mueller and 
got him a job playing the piano in a beer 
hall. Meyer needed the Professor; he was 
cooking up still another insurance plot. 
Outrageously egotistical little man that 
he was, he wouldn’t admit defeat. He 
would perpetrate a successful insurance 
plot if it was his last act on earth. He 
had come to have nothing but contempt 
for the law-enforcement authorities, and 
who could blame him? He had gotten 
away with murder—the murders of Henry 
Geldermann and his first wife—and with 
attempted murder, and only through that 
injudicious case of champagne had the 
insurance companies become aware of 
the fact that all was not regular with the 
demise of Gustav Baum. 

The Professor was growing increas- 
ingly confused mentally because of the 
fear that the law would catch up with 
him and send him to the electric chair in 
Sing Sing because he had been impli- 
cated, however innocently, in a murder. 
This was all grist for Meyer's mill. He 
played on the thin man’s fear and 
brought his hypnotic powers into play 
on him. Soon the Professor was as much 
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of a pawn as Peter Bretz, the Grand Can- 
yon traveler, had been. 

With the Professor in his power, Meyer 
scoured the city for a lonely, plain girl 
who would fit into the plot he was brew- 
ing. He found one—Mary Neiss, a demure 
young lady of 20 who sold neckties in a 
Toledo department store. He contrived 
that the Professor would meet Mary 
Neiss. Getting the girl under a hypnotic 
influence, Meyer now had little trouble 
maneuvering the Professor and Mary into 
marriage. 

The Professor and his wife went to live 
in a little cottage on the outskirts of the 
city. Meyer told the groom to take out 
$25,000 worth of insurance on the bride, 
and he did so, Meyer paying the first 
premium. 

Now Meyer began to visit the home of 
the Professor and his wife. He became a 
sort of a Cupid, and cooked meals for his 
host and hostess, preparing what he de- 
scribed as especially nourishing dishes for 
the Professor's wife. 

The victim took to her bed. Meyer 
arrived one day but found the door of 
the cottage locked. The Professor called 
on him at his office that evening. “You 
can’t give Mary any more of that stuff!” 
said the Professor. 

“And why not?” demanded Meyer. 

“Because I’ve fallen in love with her!” 

Meyer began to giggle. Then he be- 
came hysterical at the irony of it all. 

The Professor took Mary to Chicago 
with him. He had relatives there. He told 
them everythirig. Once more the state’s 
attorney in Cook County listened to an 
incredible tale involving an incredible 
criminal. 

The hunt for Meyer became nation- 
wide. He fled to Detroit. There he met a 
woman—the first woman who could make 
him forget the former Mary Dressen. 

Like his third wife, this woman was 
demanding and expensive. Motivated 
even now by a woman, rather than cau- 
tion in the face of great danger, Meyer 
did the one thing he was capable of doing 
to make a lot of money in a hurry. He 
began to practice as a crippled children’s 
specialist. 

The hands of one of the most heartless 
killers of modern times were, miracu- 
lously enough, still great healing agents. 
As in Chicago, he attracted attention in 
Detroit almost overnight as a miracle 
man with children. He became lost in his 
work, not because he cared the least bit 
about the children he treated, but be- 
cause the money was coming in almost as 
fast as he could count it. And at nights, 
when the last cripple had been treated, 
there was always this latest woman. 

Thus: in the end Dr. Henry Meyer 
stupidly gave himself away because of a 
woman. The Professor, against whom no 
charge was preferred, was a_ witness 
against him at his trial in New York for 
murdering Baum. Through undeserved 
good luck, Meyer got life instead of the 
chair. 

The little man had visitors in his cell 
in Sing Sing—Henry Geldermann, his 
first wife, Ida Geldermann and Gustav 
Baum. He must have had such visitors. 
He mentioned their names constantly. 
And then one day he died—stark, raving 
mad.—THE END 
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Double Life of Mr. Hobby 


Wren it comes to pitching them, there's very little good luck 
in horseshoes. The good fortune they confer on you is strictly 
according to your skill and know-how in handling them. And 
if you expect your clothes to do a job for you in personal 
pleasure and social benefit, don’t depend on luck. You need 
clothing skill and know-how to achieve a good effect. 

That's where Bill Hobby comes in. He's a fine upstanding 
example of a well-dressed gent—although otherwise he’s an 
ordinary guy in average circumstances—whom TRUE watches 
each month for apparel news. There’s no secret about his 
double life: he makes a second hobby out of dressing well and 
consequently gets twice as much satisfaction out of everything 
he does. ’ 

In this Father's Day issue, he’s a father—neat and cool in 
well-selected but conservative summer garb. In the July and 


August issues we'll show him in clothing that is somewhat 
higher-styled and brighter. 
For backyard sport with his son—who has trimmed his Pop— 


A corduroy jacket and slacks make a smart 
knockabout outfit. It’s cool, light, com- 
fortable for every outdoor occasion. 


WHAT'S NEW IN MEN‘S APPAREL ? 


Bill wears a convertible-collar sports shirt. It is grayish-tan 
in tone and so nicely detailed that he can button the collar and 
wear the shirt with a tie in his office or for social occasions. The 
back has bi-swing shoulders, unusual in a shirt, permitting free 
arm motion for all sports. His tan gabardine slacks are held 
up with an embossed saddle-leather belt in a light natural shade. 
The belt, an inch and a quarter wide, is unusually styled in that 
it tapers to an inch at the ends. 

Hobby’s shoes are a strap model with moccasin treatment in 
the toe—a change from loafer mocs and laced shoes. 

The boy, naturally, likes flash, and wears a combed-cotton, 
jersey-knit, jam-session print shirt. It’s cool and it’s fun. His 
pants are khaki cotton twill. The sneakers are ankle length 
and have an arch support feature. This makes good sense be- 
cause sneakers without it can ruin otherwise healthy young feet. 
Soles are thick and nonskid. 

The neighbor leaning on the fence wears a convertible shirt 
like Hobby’s, except that it has no [Continued on page 103] 


For sheer comfort, a Leghorn pan- 
ama rates near the top. Note the 
narrow finger-width band that 
gives this hat its “young” look. 


Striped regimental neckties are 
summer-blooming favorites that 
offer a wide selection of colors. 


You'll feel foot-loose and free in 
this distinctive casual shoe. Re- 
verse calf is styled with hand-laced 


: edging, cushiony platform soles. 
Here’s an appropriate holder- 


upper for lightweight hot-weather 
trousers: a colorful ribbon belt. 
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THE DOUBLE LIFE OF MR. HOBBY— 
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[Continued from page 100] bi-swing feature. Made of rayon, 
it is washable and cool. It has a linenlike texture which is in- 
teresting in character, but unlike linen it isn’t liable to crush 
or wrinkle. The slacks are gray flannel. 

The other side of the picture shows Bill coming home with 
the boy from a local Boy Scout horseshoe-pitching match, which 
the kid has won. 

Papa Hobby is wearing one of the most comfortable types 
of summer suits available. It is pure cotton, woven in a cord 
texture of alternating gray and tan. This is not only an interest- 
ing and neat-looking material, but it has enough body to drape 
and tailor well. Cotton cord wears and launders sturdily. 

His shirt is the ever-popular, widespread-collar type in a but- 
ton-down variation. There is excellent taste in the choice of the 
bright navy-and-pink stripe rep tie. With white shirt and soft- 
toned suit, the contrasting tie is a handsome dash of color. 

The hat is a wide-brimmed straw of a natural-shade Chinese 
fiber, light, cool and flexible. The oyster-white pleated pug- 


What’s good in summer socks? 
Cord-weave lisles feel fine in hot 
weather. Ankle-high for comfort, Bg 
with elastic tops to keep them up. 


A neckerchief looks slick when 
you're tieless or wearing a T-shirt. 
Try a 26-inch square in foulard 
or fancy designs. 


Meet the plantation jacket. It’s breeze- 
thin, unlined, has box pleats front and 
back, scalloping at top and bottom, and 

serves as jacket or shirt. 


WHAT'S NEW IN CASUAL WEAR ? 


garee band detaches, so that other-colored bands may be worn. 
You’re cooler in the sun with a light straw than bareheaded. 

Hobby’s shoes and his son’s are the same, tan bluchers with 
moccasin-stitched fronts. These make big feet appear trimmer. 

The hat Bill Jr. is tossing is made of water-repellent cotton 
poplin in bright blue. These hats first came out only in a 
light-tan natural shade. Now they’re sold in every color in the 
rainbow. Unless you live in a part of the country where high 
colors are popular, take the natural shade for yourself. Tor 
kids, of course, anything goes. 

The boy’s shirt is of rayon and cotton in a zebra-striped pat- 
tern. It can be worn in, but most boys prefer it out in warm 
weather. Boys like clothes in goofy designs and wild colors. 
It’s a good idea to buy them shirts like the ones shown. These 
appeal to them and stimulate an interest in clothes, which in 
turn encourages them to take care of their clothes and to be neat. 


(For the names and addresses of stores near you-that feature the items de- 
scribed on these pages, or similar merchandise, see page 158.) 


A famous admiral designed this 
lonk-peak cap during the war. 
Converted for sports wear, it’s 
light, cool, and shades the eyes. 


You can’t beat a collarless sport 
coat for ease and comfort, This 
one has large metallic buttons to 
bolster your ego. 
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Are You a Sucker for Boats? 


_ [Continued from page 35] 


galley, toilet and shower. And fast enough 
under sail to beat anything at the club!” 

“I’m sorry, sir, we don’t have anything 
like that listed.” 

“Then I'll pay to have it designed and 
built,” shouted the customer. ““That'’s the 
way I want it!” 

The broker patiently explained that 
you can’t build six-foot headroom, wide 
decks and a shower into a 30-foot hull—it’s 
against the laws of man and nature. “Be- 
sides,” he added, unobtrusively eyeing 
his tormentor’s physique, “why do you in- 
sist on headroom and shower? You won’t 
be in the cabin too much, and you can 
jump overboard for a swim now and 
then. As for deck space, you'll have an 
ample amount fore and aft on almost any 
thirty footer.” 

The little man reddened. “My wife is 
six feet one,” he yelped, “and she has a 
Doberman pinscher that runs in circles 
for exercise and gets baths in the shower. 
She won’t leave it home, and I want to 
cruise!” 

No, the broker didn’t disappoint his 
man—but he tactfully convinced him that 
he needed a bigger boat. 

Since the end of the war there has been 
a great revival of interest in boating; the 
spring of 1946 saw the most active boat 
market in years, despite the near-infla- 
tionary prices, and this year promises to 
be even bigger. Auxiliary sailing craft 
seem to be the most popular choice, but 
many class racing sailboats and straight 
power cruisers have also changed hands. 
Department stores are putting in boat 
displays, and one New York store, Hearns, 
has opened a boat showroom that covers 
a full city block. 


The prospective yachtsman has a 
wide batch of new boats to choose from. 
Unlike the man who wants an automo- 
bile, he can buy at established price and 
get fairly prompt delivery, without being 
the dealer’s son-in-law. Plywood, steel, 
aluminum and molded veneer manufac- 
turing processes have opened a new era 
for the average man who has always 
thought of boat owning as a luxury. He 
can now buy a folding aluminum dinghy 
to carry on his molded veneer auxiliary 
sailboat or cruiser, both leakproof and re- 
quiring a minimum of upkeep money. 
Or he can buy an old boat, planked in 
the conventional way and modernize it 
with new metals, plastic materials and 
finishes. 

The popular idea that boating is only 
for the rich is obsolete. Let a returned 
veteran explain why in his own words. 

Throughout the war he was with the 
Navy in the South Pacific. During an in- 
active period he took up sailing as a balm 
for battle-frayed nerves and discovered 
it was not only great sport but.had defi- 
nite therapeutic values. He decided then 
that when and if he got home he would 
get a small boat of his own. 

“Frankly,” he said, “I had a great en- 
thusiasm for the idea, but was afraid the 
expense would be too heavy. Imagine 
my delight when I found I could own a 
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thirty-foot auxiliary yawl for less per year 
than a car would cost. 

“Here’s how the expenses worked out,” 
he continued. “First of all, there is no 
charge for mooring a boat in any salt 
water public harbor. I had figured some 
sort of yearly fee to pay for this. Next, I 
inquired about storage charges and found 
that the average boatyard charges about 
$1.50 per foot—which includes hauling 
in, in the fall, storing all winter and 
putting the boat back in the water next 
spring. Aside from insurance, about $65 
for my particular boat, and $20 worth of 
paint for the spring overhaul—that’s all, 
brother.” 

“OF course, there’s gas and oil,” I re- 
minded him. 

“I like to sail,” he replied in a tone 
that would have bulged the glass-enclosed 
sides of a Power Squadron man’s wheel- 
house, “and the wind is free. Fifteen 
bucks a season is enough for the stink- 
juice.” 

Quietly I crept away from this budding 
Corinthian, hoping that no oné from the 
local Coast Guard Auxiliary had been 
within earshot. 

Of course, the veteran didn’t figure in 
the cost of joining an expensive yacht 
club. That is purely a matter of personal 
preference, not necessary to boat owner- 
ship and enjoyment. 

There’s another practical advantage to 
boat owning. Boats do not depreciate 
in value the way cars do, You can enjoy 
your boat for a number of years and then 
get back most, if not all, of your original 


investment, providing you've kept it in 
good condition. The reason for this is 
obvious. The useful life of a car is offi- 
cially figured at seven years, but a seven- 
year-old boat is practically new. Any good 
boat, properly cared for, will last as lone 
as you do or longer. All this is predi- 
cated on the assumption that you get a 
sound boat in the first place and know 
her history and condition, if second hand. 

The first consideration, before you 
even go look at a boat, is to decide what 
type you want and can afford. Many 
people buy boats on the instalment plan, 
but the best way is to pay all cash, letting 
your pocketbook decide the size. Why 
pay $6,000, with $2,000 down, for a New 
Bedford sloop or a Weekender, if you can 
only conveniently swing a $2,000 Inter- 
club? Get the latter, learn to handle it, 
then graduate in a couple of years to the 
larger craft. Once you start out with a 
small boat, even if it’s a Snipe or a twelve- 
foot outboard, you'll soon want a larger 
one, and the experience gained with the 
small boat will fit you for it. 

Maybe you want to race, in sail or 
power. There’s a popular class boat that 
will suit your purse and desire. Maybe 
youre the week-end loafing type, who 
doesn’t care about speed, but just wants 
to get out on the water and relax with 
friends over a few highballs. You can 
find a comfortable auxiliary sloop, yawl 
or ketch that will fill the bill. Or per- 
haps you are really lazy and don’t care 
to go through the motions of handling a 
boat under sail. A nice, broad-beamed, 


high-decked, glass-enclosed power cruiser 
is the thing, and you can take it easy in 
your afterdeck chair with a long drink, 
sneering at the boys under the swelling 
canvas who have to tack back and forth 
to get where they’re going, while con- 
temptuously referring to you as a “‘stink- 
pot” sailor. 

The second important point (to many 
men this would be the only important 
point) is .to get cooperation from your 
wife when you make your selection. If 
you can’t do this, forget about the boat 
and go back to golf. Maybe you think 
you're man enough in your own house- 
hold to shop for a boat without taking 
your wife along, but if you do you may 
fall into a fix like a friend of mine. 

He was hankering for a boat, but his 
wife was lukewarm about the idea. She 
finally agreed, if her husband would let 
her do the picking. He politely but 
firmly refused and in the face of her 
wrath went out and bought himself a 
beautiful 50-foot schooner, thinking she 
would melt at the sight of it. The poor 
dope should have known better, but he 
learned his lesson the hard way. His 
wife wouldn’t even come down to the 
harbor and look at the boat, much less 
get aboard, and Charley spent a few 
lonely week ends sitting at the mooring, 
glaring out across the bay at the little 
Stars and Comets cavorting happily in 
the water. His wife wasn’t hep to boats 
but she was wise enough to know that he 
couldn’t sail his schooner alone. With 
the promise of a fur eoat, she finally re- 
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lented about the middle of August, after 
he had absorbed his punishment, and 
rapidly turned into a first-class skipper, 
just to add to his disgust. 

A more sensible course is to determine 
which type of female you’re married to, 
as far as her “boat sense” is concerned, 
then play psychological ball with her. 
Generally speaking, there are only two 
types of wives: a) Those who show a com- 
plete lack of interest in the project, and 
b) those who become wildly enthusiastic 
and immediately run to the library for 
books on boating. We'll skip over Type 
A, because she either knows a hell of a 
lot more about boats than you do and 
probably spent her childhood on a Nova 
Scotia lobsterman, or she'll accept your 
boat enterprise as another proof of mild 
insanity and pay no more attention to 
it. Type B is a tough customer, and un- 
fortunately in the majority. Let’s go on 


a boat-buying jaunt with a little woman- 


of this group and see what happens. 

With Queenie in tow, you set out on a 
fine Saturday morning for a nearby boat- 
yard and yacht’ broker’s, where several 
locally owned boats are rumored to be for 
sale. They turn out to be the usual as- 
sortment: A couple of cruisers (Elco and 
Wheeler), a Star, two Snipes, a homemade 
speedboat and a 26-foot auxiliary keel 
sloop. The latter has nice lines and 
appears to be what you're looking for. 
There never were any ceiling prices on 
used boats, so a good haggle is the order 
of the day. The salesman looks in shape 
to get his 10 per cent, and his eye lights 
up when he sees the missus. 

“We'd like to take a look at that 
twenty-six foot. . .” you start to say. 

“Nice boat,” interrupts the salesman, 
“but not as comfortable as the Wheeler 
Playmate. I’m sure your wife...” He 
leers convincingly. 

“Can’t we look at the Playmate first, 
dear?” says Queenie. “Just to get an 
idea, Isn’t that the cutest name?” 

You're trapped. Oh, well, let her look. 
Maybe the smell from the oil in the bilge 
will make her sick. 

Queenie climbs up the ladder, display- 
ing a skirtful of skin, and you watch the 
* salesman: His eyes are on the ground, 
and you know now that he’s a smart boy. 
He's going to be a hard, ruthless oppo- 
nent. You and the salesman follow, and 
as you step in the cockpit, a shrill, ex- 
cited voice is heard in the dim depths of 
the raised-deck cabin. 

“Oh,” the voice cries, “it’s beautiful! 
Henry, come quick and look. It has a 
bathroom, kitchen and bridge table. And 
the loveliest color scheme!” ‘The sales- 
man is smirking, and desperately you 
raise a floorboard. The bilge is as clean 
as a joke in the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

You enter the cabin, which really is a 
beauty, clutch your wife by the arm and 
growl, “Honey, we want a boat with 
sails. You agreed to it last night. And 
don’t say ‘kitchen and bathroom’ in front 
of that guy in the cockpit. Don’t you re- 
member the book you were reading? It’s 
galley and head. Do you want them to 
jack up the price because they think we're 
beginners?” 

The sloop is next on the list. 

“This one,” said the salesman, “is a 
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twenty-six-foot waterline double-ended 
jib-headed auxiliary cutter. Sails consist 
of main, working jib, Genoa and spin- 
naker. Hull is Honduras on white oak, 
Everdur, two thousand five hundred out- 
side lead. Gray Seascout, off center full- 
feathering wheel, outboard rudder. Plow 
steel standing, manila and nylon run- 
ning. Equipment includés pump closet, 
Shipmate, porcelain lavatory, ground 
tackle, running lamps, binnacle, chro- 
nometer in gimbals. Aquaknot, tachom- 
eter and required safeguards.” 

“How wonderful Henry. What did 
the man say? Do nylons really come 
with it?” 

You groan, give the salesman your most 
savage glare and start to translate. 

“He said. . . . Oh, what’s the use. I'll 
tell you later. He just said it’s a fine boat.” 

Finally, after an hour or so of more 
of the same, and many separate asides to 
both wife and salesman, you sign up for 
the sloop, which is a good boat and a 
good buy despite its need of paint and a 
few trimmings. Your troubles are over, 
except for teaching the wife that all the 
comforts of home are not necessary on a 
boat, and that every time the craft heels 
to a breeze it isn’t capsizing. 

Having found the ark your heart is 
pining for, and having talked the missus 
into cooperative participation, the first 
thing you'll do—if you run true to type— 
is name the craft. Don’t christen her 
with a combination of the first syllable 
of your name and the last syllable of your 
wife’s. And don’t name her Bottom’s 
Up, My Reverie, or Honey’s Pal. Also, 
stay away from cute foreign appellations 
like Chanteuse, LaVie, Femme Fatale, El 
Bolero, or Sahaja. If you can’t think 
of something original, just call it Joe, 
Mary or Charley. 


Now, the next important question is: 
How much do you know about naviga- 
tion, even when cold sober? Not that you 
need to know too much. You can bluff 
your way through most of the nautical 
hocus-pocus and enlist the aid of carefully 
selected friends to help with the dirty 
work. It’s easy to shanghai a crew over 
a few martinis. For some strange reason 
a man who is the aggressive, jut-jawed 
type on land just loves to follow orders 
meekly once you get him aboard. He 
will take a certain egotistical pride in be- 
coming a capable before-the-mast hand. 
Probably a romantic hangover from his 
childhood admiration of Captain Kidd, 
but it never fails to work to your advan- 
tage. 

Nevertheless, it is well to be familiar 
with a few rudiments of operating the 
particular craft you have chosen, and 
there are several ways in which the 
knowledge can be acquired. You can 
attend your local Power Squadron classes, 
read books on the subject, or just get on 
your boat and fiddle around until you 
get the hang of it. A combination of the 
first and third suggestions is probably 
best. There are some things you must be 
familiar with, aside from Coast Guard re- 
quirements for registration and safety 
equipment. ‘These are the right-of-way 
rules, meaning of yarious buoys and a 
careful check on tide tables and weather 
reports. Such things as being able to tell 
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port tack from starboard, main sheet from 
jib halliard and a square knot from a 
bowline come easily with practice. 

Recently, I took an acquaintance from 
Montana for a sail. It was his first time, 
and he didn’t know what to expect, havy- 
ing spent most of his life far from any 
water more extensive than Powder River, 
“an inch deep, a mile wide and God 
knows how long.” His first impression 
was one of disappointment, mainly be- 
cause he heard no colorful nomenclature. 
Clutching a cleat as the boat heeled, he 
said, “I’m strictly a sagebrush man my- 
self, and this is all wonderful to me, but 
I thought I'd hear a lot of yachting 
terminology. All you say is right, left, 
pull that rope and such. I can’t figure 
out a thing from that talk. Why don’t 
you start pitching the technical terms 
so I can dope it out and tell the boys 
back home?” 

Well, [had to explain to him that what- 
eyer you called what on the boat it 
worked the same way, and while the 
lingo might have been important on an 
oldtime square-rigger where commands 
had to be infallibly understood and im- 
mediately executed, it didn’t matter 
much in everyday sailing. Generally, it’s 
only an affectation on the part of yacht 
club ingenues, serious-minded racing 
skippers, boating magazines and young 
bucks trying to impreés their girl friends. 
Nevertheless, my friend became quite 
adept at handling the sloop after a couple 
of hours instruction, with no nautical 
terms involved. So don’t worry about 
terminology. Like a rose, the bow of your 
boat smells just as good if you call it the 
front, and the wind doesn’t care whether 
it’s coming on the starboard tack or the 
right-hand side. 

And don’t think that you have to learn 
how to tie sixty-nine different kinds of 
knots before you’re a seagoing Boy Scout. 
If you know how to knot your shoelaces 
you can get along fine on the average 
small boat. If you’re able to make up a 
decent bow tie without looking in the 
mirror, you'll probably find yourself in 
next year’s Bermuda Race. 

Two questions frequently asked by 
people considering buying their first 
boat are: What class boat shall I get, 
and what kind of rig should she have? 
Generally, there is confusion about the 
whys and wherefores of various types of 
sailing rigs. 

While there are dozens of different 
sail shapes and arrangements, from the 
long, curved lateen rig of the Mediter- 
ranean to the little leg-o’-mutton dinghy 
sails, only four types need be considered 
by the average boat shopper, and the 
final choice is largely one of convenience 
in handling, not superiority. They are 
sloop, yawl, ketch and schooner. The 
sloop, consisting of mainsail and jib, is 
most widely used on boats thirty feet and 
under and is easily handled by one man. 
The latter three types are called divided 
rigs and are used on larger craft where 
it would not be practical to have the en- 
tire sail area in one basket, so to speak. 
Yawl and ketch both have a tall main- 
mast and large mainsail, and a small 
mizzen or jigger mast carrying a smaller 
sail well aft. In a yawl, this small mast 
is at the very end of the boat, while in 
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a ketch it is forward of the wheel or 
tiller. Schooners generally have two 
masts and sails of nearly equal size, the 
smaller forward, the larger aft. This rig 
is the hardest for one man to handle and 
usually requires a crew of two or three. 
All the foregoing rigs carry jibs as well as 
the sails described. 

Incidentally, once you’ve chosen your 
rig, don’t be a wind worrier. Most people 
who are learning to sail a boat fret sey- 
eral years off their lives trying to figure 
out which way the wind is blowing. Some 
even go so far as to lash ribbons in the 
rigging or hold wet forefingers up to the 
breeze. Don’t give these time-worn, old- 
maid methods a thought. The best indi- 
cator of wind direction is your face, 
which is why oldtime sailors always w6re 
beards—the hair would invariably act 
as a windsock. But you needn’t grow a 
beard; when you can feel an air current 
equally on both sides of your nose, that’s 
it! In case your pan is insensitive, just 
watch the ripples on the water; they 
never travel in any direction except lee- 
ward (downwind to you). 

It is not particularly important whether 
you select a keel or a centerboard boat; 
they’re both efficient and the average 
depth of the water you intend using the 
boat in should be the deciding factor. 
For instance, all the boats on shallow 
Great South Bay on Long Island’s south 
shore are centerboarders, while at Man- 
hasset Bay, on the north shore, the deeper 
water permits keel craft to operate safely. 

In buying an auxiliary, a boat having 
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both sail and motor, be sure the craft 
is not over-powered. Hulls designed for 
speed under sail will generally not be 
very fast when engine driven, no matter 
what the horsepower, and excessive 
power simply sets up vibration and wastes 
fuel without accomplishing anything. 
Three to ten h.p. is ample for boats up 
to twenty-five feet; ten to forty h.p. for 
boats up to forty-five feet. If the motor 
gives the boat a speed of five to eight 
knots it is ample, and if you’re fond of 
sailing you'll use the engine as little 
as possible. 

One of the finest nerve tonics I know 
is to cruise out of the harbor under power, 
raise the sails while still chugging along, 
then suddenly switch off the engine. Try 
it sometime. That's one reason, claim the 
sail boys, that the “stinkpot” men have to 
drink so much; they can never have any 
peace and quiet except when they're tied 
up at the mooring. 

The class problem is more difficult to 
answer, because there are hundreds of 
racing and cruising-racing classes in the 
United States, some on a national scale, 
most localized, with new ones springing 
up every year. The best bet is to look 
over the popular classes in your home 
waters and take your pick, if racing is 
your object. Otherwise class is not an im- 
portant consideration, and if your boat 
is a mongrel you can always enter it in 
the local handicap class. 

Long Island Sound has a fairly repre- 
sentative class showing: The famous 22- 
foot Stars (which are found all over the 


world, from Australia to Sweden), Sound 
Interclubs, Internationals, Victorys, At- 
lantics, R Sloops, the slim and beautiful 
6-Metre boats and many others, including 
the omnipresent Snipes. Among the 
cruising-racing group, the 36-foot New 
Bedfords, Weekenders and the fast New 
York 40's are popular, The latter are old- 
timers with gaff rig—many of them have 
been converted from sloops to yawls. 
Other big yachting centers, such as the 
Great Lakes, Pacific Coast and Chesa- 
peake Bay, have their own class groups, 
as well as sprinklings of the aforemen- 
tioned. 

A final word of warning: Don’t buy 
a boat under 26 feet, with or without 
cabin, if you intend to invite friends for 
week-end cruises, unless you know the 
people very well. Most twenty-footers 
won't have a w.c. or comfortable sleep- 
ing accommodations for more than two 
or three people. If you’ve ever spent a 
night trying to sleep on a small cockpit 
seat with three other persons crawling 
over you at intervals during the night to 
“make way” over the side, you'll know 
what I mean, In .other words, never 
cruise in a tabloid size boat with anyone 
you can’t sleep with. Two nights of this 
can make men grimmer than six months 
in the Arctic. . 

It boils down to this: Make your selec- 
tion on the basis of intended use, your 
pocketbook and soundness of boat and 
you can’t go wrong. Many summers of the 
best fun at least expense you ever had 
will be your reward.—rne END 
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no others will, although at the first test of 
the atomic bomb, July 16, 1945, at Ala- 
mogordo, New Mexico, some of the grim, 
attending scientists predicted that if the 
bomb worked, it would set up a chain 
splitting reaction in the nitrogen and oxy- 
gen atoms which make up the atmosphere 
of the earth. One physicist, in fact, fig- 
ured out cold-bloodedly that the chain 
reaction in the air, traveling with the 
speed of light, would explode and burn 
the earth’s entire air layer in one-fifth 
of a second, 


How big is our A-bomb stockpile? 


The handful of men who know won't 
tell. This is one of the top secrets. Prob- 
ably not big. As difficult as it may be 
for some nations to understand, we are 
not interested in building a lot of bombs 
and stashing them away in some quick- 
freeze, like torpedoes or 16-inch shells. 

However, we are still turning out U-235 
and plutonium which is being stored for 
continuing experiments in atomic energy 
and medical applications. Such stuff 
could be mounted into A-bomb casings 
in a comparatively short time in case of 
an emergency. The same stuff with which 
we hope to create unending cheap power 
and cure a host of human ills remains 
the medium, also, of explosions which no 
writer has ever been able to describe. 

We had only two bombs on Tinian 
for strikes against Japan. We used them, 
and they were all that were needed to 
end the costliest war in history. 

There was a casing on Tinian for a 
third bomb, but General Marshall would 
not permit the plutonium for it to leave 
the United States. Like many other old- 
line Army men, Marshall was hostile to 
the bomb and fearful of the atrocity 
stigma. He insisted that the Japs be 
given a month to look over what re- 
mained of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, dur- 
ing which time they would be threatened 
by leaflets. As it turned out, they needed 
only one week in which to make up their 
minds to quit unconditionally. 

The third bomb, if it had been used 
against Japan, would have been dropped 
on Tokyo. The city had been well burned 
by Twentieth Air Force fire-bomb raids, 
yet 3,000,000 Japs still lived there. The 
plan called for the third bomb to be 
dropped over Tokyo on the darkest pos- 
sible night. Its light—which is as if the 
sun itself suddenly flared a hundred 
times brighter and then burned out— 
would have been a more compelling fac- 
tor than the fate of several hundred thou- 
sand people it probably would have 
killed. Psychological-warfare authorities 
attached to the bomb base at Tinian 
predicted that the sudden shock of that 
blaze of light in the night would have 
terrorized perhaps a one-hundred-square- 
mile area and that the fleeing Japanese, 
fanning out in all directions, would have 
spread _ tales of horror that might have 
deeply affected as many as 25,000,000 per- 
sons—out of whom might have come a 
mighty clamor for capitulation. 
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How much do A-bombs cost? 


That depends, of course, on the num- 
ber produced. When they were practicing 
dropping dummies off Tinian, before the 
Hiroshima strike, Colonel Tebbetts’ 
crew was told that the lone bomb they 
eventually would carry was worth be- 
tween $50,000,000 and $75,000,000. 

With that in mind they were further 
instructed (as were the crewmen on the 
Nagasaki raid) that if the chosen targets 
were not visible, they must bring the 
bomb back to Tinian. They had strict 
orders not to bomb by radar, for fear that 
the drop would not be accurate enough. 


How are we fixed for uranium? 


We haven't any to speak of. There are 
some small and imperfect deposits in 
Colorado and Utah. During the war, we 
depended on Canadian mines located 
within the Arctic Circle. Richest known 
deposits, outside of Canada, are in the 
Belgian Congo and Czechosloyakia, these 
latter mines being controlled by Russia. 
Sweden has a bit; Chile and the South 
Polar regions may have. 


Does Russia have atomic-bomb know- 
how? 


Most of it. The Soviet is concentrat- 
ing heavily on getting A-bombs into pro- 
duction, for the Russian mind is 
incapable of understanding why we, or 
some other power that comes up with the 
proper process, wouldn’t use them in an 
attack on the U.S.S.R. 

Russia is indignant about our exclusive 
stewardship of the A-bomb because dur- 
ing the war we shared everything else we 
had with them. Our reluctance to share 
the full A-bomb secrets confirms the dark- 
est suspicions in the Russian mind: that 
we will use it against that country before 
Russia is able to retaliate in kind. Semi- 
innocent or wholly innocent U. S. actions, 
such as our interest in buying Greenland 
and our military maneuvers in the Arctic, 
add apparent confirmation; hence Rus- 
sian A-factories and labs, probably deep 
in the Urals, are unquestionably working 
night and day. 

The great French physicist, Joliot- 
Curie, most aggressive of those scientists 
who demand that all A-bomb secrets be 
immediately shared through the world, 
flew to Russia in a Red Army plane 
shortly after V-E Day. Joliot-Curie was 
the only well-informed nuclear physicist 
who refused to stop publishing his find- 
ings during the long, tense period of ex- 
perimentation in the U. S. and the rival 
work, just as secret, in Germany. He is 
staunchly Leftist. 

We and the British kept the famed Dr. 
Otto Hahn, Nobel Prize winner, locked 
up in England for eight months after 
V-E Day, on the assumption that he might 
otherwise have joined other German 
scientists who have gone into Russia. 

In the fading days of the war, with 
Germany hopelessly on the ropes, the 
U. S. Eighth Air Force made a saturation 
bombing attack on a German A-bomb 
laboratory and crude-uranium dump that 
lay within a few miles of the advancing 


Red Army. We said it was a mistake. 
Seems the lead bombardier mistook it 
for the target and let his bombs go. The 
others let their bombs go, too. 

But Russia vaulted over perhaps two 
years of excruciating experimentation 
and dizzy financial outlay by bribing cer- 
tain Canadian officials for a few thousand 
dollars. Russian spies not only received 
atomic plans entrusted to Canada but 
also a superprecious ounce of pure uran- 
ium 235. We worked for more than three 

ears, and spent more than a billion dol- 
ars to get enough U-235 to see with the 
naked eye. 

The Smyth Report, okayed by General 
Groves at the insistence of the best physi- 
cists who worked for him, tells perhaps 
80 per cent of all there is to know about 
the A-bomb. It reports in great detail 
the two methods of extracting uranium 
235 from the infinitely more plentiful 
uranium 238, diagrams the method by 
which plutonium is produced by expos- 
ing U-238 to the radiations of U-235, and 
devotes considerable space to methods 
of producing detonations. 


Then why doesn’t Russia have A- 
bombs now? 


She may possibly have, though most 
of the experts in this country agree that 
it will take three or four more years be- 
fore she can get her first one. 

There are probably some things she 
still does not know: the intricate mech- 
anism of the bomb itself; the proper 


amount of U-235 or plutonium to place 
in the bomb, and, probably, many other 
things. 

But the above are comparatively sim- 
ple puzzles to solve, when noted physicists 
go to work on them. The great hurdle 
facing Russia (and the same goes for all 
the other nations which are dabbling in 
A-bombs or the release of atomic energy) 
is the tremendous job of building plants. 
Our plants at Oak Ridge (uranium) and 
Hanford, Wash. (plutonium), dwarf 
Willow Run and contain devices never 
before seen or operated on earth. The 
job of handling plutonium at Hanford 
is done by remote control, in many in- 
stances, with incredible Rube Goldberg- 
ish steel arms and hands obeying the 
movements of human hands shielded be- 
hind enormous concrete walls and fantas- 
tic instrument panels. As for U-235, 
such atoms are present in the cruder 
U-238 metal only to the extent of 7/10 
of 1 per cent. One process for obtain- 
ing the U-235 calls for the U-238 to be 
reduced to a gas and then shot through 
huge, almost endless tunnels, one of 
whose sides bear electromagnets which 
only a superpower plant such as TVA 
could operate. The U-235 atoms, being 
infinitesimally lighter than U-238 atoms 
(there are 15,000,000 atoms to a ruler 
inch) are sucked to the magnetized side 
of the tunnels a microsecond sooner— 
just as a small ball bearing jumps to a 
boy’s magnet a fraction of a second sooner 
than does a steel marble. 

By means too intricate to describe, the 


gaseous U-235 atoms are made to make 
a traffic turn and are then captured in 
what amounts to a metal catcher’s mask— 
while the heavier U-238 atoms, unable to 
make the same turn, fly on into other 
receptacles, ,, 

It takes time, bizarre appropriations 
and enormous engineering talent to cre- 
ate such plants. And patience that would 
have shamed Job. million car and 
truckloads of raw material came into Oak 
Ridge. The end result—the material for 
the Hiroshima bomb, the only uranium 
bomb ever used—was carried out in a 
briefcase, 


Ts it true that the A-bomb is dropped 
by parachute? 


No. That story, still believed by some 
in the U. S., came originally from Hiro- 
shima survivors. 

They did indeed see chutes floating 
down after the explosion. ‘Those chutes, 
of course, had not been attached to the 
bomb—otherwise there would have been 
nothing left of them. 

The chutes they saw were lowering 
certain instruments and radio gear re- 
leased by planes which accompanied the 
plane that dropped the bomb. The in- 
struments measured the heat, light, blast 
and radiation of the explosion and those 
that weathered the blow automatically 
sent their findings to the departing planes 
by radio, 

It stands to reason that no accuracy 
could be obtained with a bomb which 
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had a chute appended. It would have 
been hard to hit any target, even a city, 
with a chute bomb. Especially from 
30,000 feet. : 

The A-bombs dropped on Hiroshima, 
Nagasaki and the Bikini fleet fell free. 
They were aimed at specific targets 
within the general targets. The Hiro- 
shima bomb was aimed at a Japanese 
Army headquarters in the center of the 
city and it exploded over a point only 
half a block away. The Nagasaki bomb 
dropped into an important industrial 
area that lay alongside the city. The 
Bikini bomb was aimed at the garishly 
painted U.S.S. Nevada and might have 
gone off exactly over the correct ship if 
the powers-that-were had not arbitrarily 
chosen a bomber crew which was not so 
well-trained as another available crew— 
Colonel Paul Tebbetts’ gang which had 
made the almost perfect Hiroshima shot 
and had, in practice at Bikini, dropped a 
test bomb (INT) smack-dab on the Ne- 
vada. 


A defense has been devised for every 
weapon. Will there be a defense 
against the A-bomb? 


The scientists and military personnel 
find themselves in rare accord on this 
point. There is no defense against 
the A-bomb. 

Not one German V-2 rocket was inter- 
cepted or shot down during World War 
II. At their speed, upwards of 3,000 
m.p.h., they were not detectable by the 
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most sensitive radar screens. Since they 
traveled at four times the speed of sound, 
they gave off no advance warning for 
the best sound-pickup devices. When 
they fell into London, they gave off twin 
roars—the roar of their ton of TNT ex- 
ploding on contact with the ground, fol- 
lowed somewhat later by the sound they 
had earlier made coming finally to earth. 
One can therefore imagine, perhaps, the 
futility of attempting to defend a target 
as rooted and as big as a country from 
V-2s bristling with atomic war heads. 

Add to this the fact that in most war 
colleges it has been decided that the 
A-bombs of the future, if they are used, 
may not be delivered to a target by rock- 
ets or long-range bombers, 

They could be sown by submarines in 
chosen harbors or, worse, brought into a 
country by spies and saboteurs. Since 
U-235 and plutonium are metals that 
are malleable by simple tools, the stuff 
could be introduced into a country in 
the form of nails in the shoes of the spies, 
or cigaret lighters or a host of other in- 
nocent-looking objects. 

Oppenheimer once told this writer that 
the only defense against the atomic bomb 
is a screw driver—“to open every box 
in every room in every house in every 
city in every state in the United States.” 

Most military men agree that twelve 
well-placed atomic bombs could destroy 
the ability of the U. S. to wage war: two 
in Detroit, two in Pittsburgh, one in 
Birmingham, two in the California air- 
craft-building area, one in New York’s 
harbor, one in the harbor at San Fran- 


cisco, one in the main Gulf of Mexico 
harbor, one at the Panama Canal, and 
one at a joint session of Congress at- 
tended by the President and his leading 
military and civilian advisers. 


Are we continuing defense studies? 


Yes. The War Department has a plan 
that would decentralize not only the in- 
dustry of the U. S. but also its population. 
Instead of single huge ones, there would 
be a dozen small Detroits, half a dozen 
Pittsburghs, three or four Chicago rail 
terminals and additional ports. 

New York city would shrink from 
7,000,000 persons to less than a million, 
and other large populations would be 
similarly drained into the myriad square 
miles of unused land in the U. S. 

The mammoth plan, whose cost has 
been set at $500,000,000,000, includes pro- 
posed new-type cities whose ground areas 
would be shaped like pencils rather than 
the broad squares and circles of most 
present cities. An A-bomb that landed 
on a narrow pencil-shaped city would 
waste most of its energy on the empty 
country on either side. 

An inspection also has been made of 
the deeper caves of the U. S., with a view 
to using them, in case of emergency, as 
underground war plants. 


What is the cause of the endless acri- 
mony between atomic scientists and 
the military? 


Security restrictions and mutual mis- 
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trust of each other’s motives. Many 
scientists rebelled at being guarded night 
and day by Army men while working ¢ on 
the bomb and grew restive under the con- 
stant threat that they might be impris- 
oned for years and fined great sums if 
they disclosed—accidentally or otherwise 

—any bomb secret. 

Even many of those who could see the 
Army’s point of view during years of 
secret work on the bomb believe the 
Army had, and has, no right to continue 
its ban on the free exchange of infor- 
mation about postwar experiments in 
atomic energy. 

Some of them called General Groves 
a “fascist” and a “dictator” for continu- 
ing the restrictions. They charged that 
he was conspiring to set up a military 
totalitarianism based on the bomb. Some 
of them argued, and still argue, that 
everything we know about atomic fission 
should be given to the world at large, 
now, just as Ger many shared its discov ery 
of sulfa drugs, England gave its peni- 
cillin to the world, . and the U. S. offers 
streptomycin with open hands. 

The Army, generally, thinks the aver- 
age atomic scientist-is a dreamer with a 
naive or undernourished sense of secur- 
ity. The stiff-backed Army man _ is 
deeply shocked by the easygoing “One 
World” concept that lies in the mind of 
the scientist. he Army man might break 
down and agree that “science is univer- 
sal,” but he regards the A-bomb as hardly 
a thing of science but rather a weapon 
which, in the hands of a scheming ag- 
gressor, might ruin the United States. 
The scientist counters with an argument 
which runs something like this: 

“If you developed an awe-inspiring 
weapon, and your neighbor learned 
about it, and you were in the habit of 
criticizing that neighbor in many particu- 
lars, wouldn’t the neighbor go to any 
extreme to get a weapon just like the 
one with which you are menacing 
him?” 


Where do we go from here, boys? 


There are two plans offered to control 
the bomb. Our plan would destroy all 
bomb-making facilities, give the rest of 
the secret of atomic energy away to all 
members of the United Nations during 
a period of years, and set up a horde of 
inspectors who would have the right to 
enter any country and scrutinize its uran- 
ium mines, plutonium production and 
atomic powerhouses. We would then 
destroy what bombs we have stocked. 

The Russian plan would have us de- 
stroy our bombs first, after which each 
nation would receive our secrets and sign 
a promise not to turn the knowledge into 
destruction. The Russians oppose any 
form of inspection by outsiders. 


What can the average citizen do to 
avert an atomic war and bring about 
an era in which atomic energy “will 
make everything that went before it 
seem like the dark ages”? 


Say a prayer that the U.N. works better 
than did the League of Nations.—_rue END 


| think they’re great, 
mate 


asy does it, mate, indoors or out! Flexible and : 


friendly, Just see how these Wings Beauspun 


basque shirts take to-wear, to tubbing. Plenty 


of give when you-wani it, where you want it. 


Remember too, that they're knit to fit! 


WINGS SHIRT CO., EMPIRE STATE BLDG., NEW YORK 
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WEW WORLDS RECORD CAICH * 


ON A SUNSET LINE / 


.-. Selected by Smarf Fishermen Everywhere 


The CASTMASTER — 
““EVERY INCH DEPENDABLE’ WAR lenin go 


Costing Line for Frash 
BIG game fisherman Hans or Saif Woter Fishing. 
Hinrichs established a new 
world’s record and was 
awarded the Official Certifi- 
cate of the International 
Game Fish Association when 
he landed this mammoth 745- 
pound Mako Shark. The fish 
measured 9 ft. 5 in. in Tenect 
y with a girth of 6 ft. 2% in. 
and fought for an hour and 
40 minutes before he was 
brought to gaff. 

Being a smart fisherman, ARROWHEAD—Toperad 

Mr. Hinrichs used a 24- [RRSURORRINRI Aine: 
thread SUNSET MARINA 
CUTTYHUNK LINE to 
land his prize fish. And like 
all SUNSET LINES the 
MARINA met the test, 
for they are,the finest 
lines money can buy. 
Time after time fish- 
rmen prove there 
are no equals to 
SUNSET LINES. 


-+» SEE YOUR 
LOCAL DEALER 


MARINA ond PRIMO— 


Cuttyhunk LU f 
More of these fine lines are Salk Wade? Fishing. 


becoming availahle 
every day. 


SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO., 
564 Sixth St. + San Francisco 3 


SUNSET LINES 


“America’s Finest Fishing Lines” 


Here’s the perfect slip-on for 
those chilly mornings “up © 
north’’ kindling tire:— answer- ~; 
ing the call to breakfast — or © 
just plain loafing. Downy-soft, | 
pure wool snugs your feet from | 
ankle to toe while the padded 
soles of chamois-soft leather | 
give -cushiony comfort under- 
foot. Loafer Sox «are likewise | 
perfect for ‘round-the-house | 
relaxation — convalescing — 
as a handy slip-on. Makes a 
splendid gift item. Sizes for the 
ENTIRE family in a full range of 
colors. Priced at around $3.00 

in sporting goods, men’s and 
department stores. 


RIPON KNITTING WORKS 


Ripon, Wisconsin 
Since 1880 


Makers of RIPON brand all-wool sox for every sport . 
“Shrink-Less'’ Wool Dress Sox... . Baseball Mitts 07. . 


Golf Ctub Head Covers Ski Mitts . .. . Shooting Mitts 
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Man to Man Answers 


[Continued from page 67] 


Q. What is the precious metal used 
for the tips of phonograph needles? R. 
Parmalee, Westfield, N. J. 


A. An alloy is used, with osmium the 
principal ingredient. This is of the plat- 
inum group and is the heaviest sub- 
stance known; it costs $110 per ounce. It 
has an oily quality that saves records. 
Osmium is also used in the better pen 
tips. 


Q. Has Hollywood, California, the 
largest set of bowling alleys in the world? 
Ed L. Jones, Spearfish, S. D. 


A. According to the American Bowl- 
ing Congress, Hollywood has the largest 
number of alleys side by side, 52. A place 
in Detroit has 78, but they’re on two 
floors. 


Q. Does the sun at all times shine 
straight down on some spot on the earth, 
and does it take eight days for light to 
come from the sun? Jimmy Sams, River 
Rouge, Mich. 


A. Yes, to the first. But light travels 
from sun to earth in a shade over eight 
minutes, not days. 


Q. My father has been trying to tell 
me there are “snow fleas.” I doubt it. 
C. L. Williams, Lansing, Mich. 


A. Dad's right. Scientists call the bug 
Achorutes nivicola. He is tiny, black and 
a great leaper, comes in great numbers 
and is sometimes seen on snow in the 
eastern U. S. Also, there is a snow fly 
and a snow gnat and, in the far north, a 
snow mosquito. 


Q. A friend has bet me that Lou 
Gehrig hit 58 home runs in one season, 
Do I pay? Ken Atkinson, Sandusky, O 


A. He pays you. Gehrig’s top was 49, 
which he hit in both 1934 and 1938. 
Meas) Foxx and Hank Greenberg have 
hit 58. Babe Ruth is still on top, w ‘ith 60. 


Q. A friend claims firearms have 
been in use more than 1,000 years. Is he 
right? G. B. Harshbarger, Richlands, Va. 


A. He probably has firearms confused 
with gunpowder, which the Chinese knew 
about many centuries ago, but which they 
used only in firecr ackers. Cannon were 
first used in Europe about the time of 
Marco Polo’s voyage, but it was not until 
the next century, the fourteenth, that 
hand-operated weapons appeared. The 
best records place muskets in Oxford, 
England, in 1326, in Florence, Italy, in 
1328, and in France in 1338. Cannon, 
though used earlier, were scarce until the 
sixteenth century. The first guns were 
tubes, usually of brass or iron, w ith crude 
stocks, anc were fired by a match applied 
to a touchhole. The flintlock came in 
about 1700 and the percussion cap in 
1807. All early weapons were smooth 


bores. Rifled bores didn’t come in until 
the early 1800's. 


Q. What is the true definition of 
Creole? G. R. Stacy, Truckee, California. 


A. Probably there is none, the word 
having had different meanings in differ- 
ent times and places. - It comes from 
“creare,” Latin, meaning to create, or 
breed; and it came to the French through 
the Portuguese and then the Spanish. 
Originally, in French and Spanish Amer- 
ica along the Gulf of Mexico, it signified 
a Frenchman or Spaniard born in that 
district. G. W. Cable, authority on the 
South, wrote that the word first meant a 
person of pure French or Spanish blood 
and that later people of mixed blood 
adopted the term for themselves. Creole 
was used throughout the West Indies, 
with many different meanings, and even 
these were altered in later days. 


Q. Is alcohol a stimulant or a seda- 
tive? Howard W. Abrams, Omaha, Neb. 
Does its effect on Indians differ from its 
effect on whites? Mrs. F. E. Blethen, 
Gardena, California. 


A. These questions fit well together, 
Alcohol is neither a stimulant nor a seda- 
tive, though once considered a stimulant 
because of what seemed an obvious effect. 
Science has discovered that alcohol really 
acts as a depressant on certain faculties 
which keep us in line during normal 
sober life. A man may want to speak to 
a pretty girl or sing and dance in the 
street, but he is restrained from doing so 
by life-long training and custom, and by 
fear of consequences, Inhibitions, or 
conduct guardians, are alcohol’s first vic- 
tims. When they become weak enough, 
the drinker does speak to the pretty girl 
and sing and dance, and to hell with the 
consequences. In some individuals the 
inhibitions are so strong they do not 
break down even with many drinks, 
which leads us to the Indian. In his first 
contact with whites he was pure savage 
with few restraining influences and many 
fierce desires. His weak guardian angels 
went off the job with the first drink or 
two, which explains why an Indian might 
be “crazy drunk” but still operate with 
his usual physical accuracy. In time, In- 
dians in long contact with white men 
developed greater tolerance for alcohol 
and were able to drink more before re- 
verting to savagery. Fur traders of the 
North West Company, for instance, 
found that Indians in northern Minne- 
sota, who had been drinking for a cen- 
tury, were able to handle spirits four 
times as strong as Indians in the Rocky 
Mountains who had never tasted alcohol. 


Q. Why are there more bald headed 
men than women? Steve Kostiha, Strawn, 
Texas. 


A. One reason is that men take little 
or no care of their hair, and women take 
good care of theirs. One of the chief 
causes, however, is hereditary—a predis- 
position to baldness, which is transmitted 
only by the female line. No matter how 
thick the locks of your father and paternal 
grandfather, if your mother’s family had 


MODEL K4 (4X) 
Coated Lenses $52.50 


MODEL K2.5 (2%2X) 


Coated Lenses $45.00 
U MOUNTS 
Top or Side $6.75 


tHeY CAN'T S AKE LOOSE 
‘ "prom a FLATFISH 


Once the Flatfish gets 
its hooks into-a fish, 
the fish is as good as 
in your creel. This is 
because Flatfish hooks 
are not the conven- 
tional kind of hooks. 
They’re smaller and 
sharper. They pene- 
trate more easily and 
more quickly. Then, 
too, the Flatfish has a 
hooking arrangement 
that hooks the easy 
striker. With the hooks 
offset from the body of 
the lure, the fish cannot 
obtain sufficient pur- 
chase on the body of the bait to enable it to throw 
the hook. 


World’s Largest Selling Plug 


Over 3,000 sold every day! 
Lures in 21 colors. Under- 
water, sufface and trolling 
models, $1.20 each. Musky, 
$1.35. Flyrod size, 95c. 
Write for FREE 32-page 
Color Catalog, including 
4,000 word treatise on plug 
fishing. 


HELIN TACKLE CO. Free 
6342 Pulford Detroit 7, Mich. CATALOG 


Flyrod 
Model 


Two fly-rod sizes— 

1/12 or 1/16 oz. for 

casting or trolling 
95c each 
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and plenty of light- 
gets through’. 
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Weaver-Scopes 


There are two qualities 


in a scope that you must have 
in order to see and aim properly: 


First, needle-sharp definition —a good 
clear-cut image; and second, plenty of light 
getting through your lenses, even in murky weather. The 
WEAVER-SCOPES K2.5 and K4 give you these qualities and 
inany other features besides. Whether it’s big game or varmints, you’]] 
do better with a WEAVER. See it at your dealer’s today. 
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— Fiston Rings wear out, too. 


Piston rings are replacement parts . . . they’re made to 
“take” the wear...to protect your engine... to be replaced 
again and again. And the sooner you replace worn-out 
rings, the longer your engine will last. ..the better and more 
economical it will run. 


When snicke, excessive oil-consumption and half-hearted 
engine performance first warn that you need new piston 
rings, play safe—install Hastings rings, at once. They stop 
oil-pumping and check cylinder wear ... they restore 
engine performance and prolong engine life. 


Remember that name—Hastings Piston Rings—the best 
money you can spend on your car. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY + HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Hastings Ltd., Toronto 


HASTINGS 


TOUGH on Oil-pumping 
GENTLE on Cylinder Walls 


many bald headed men, chances are you 
will become so. 


Q. Was the P-47 used as a dive 
bomber or an escort fighter in the war? 
James J. Gorbett, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A. Early in the war the P-47 was used 
as an escort plane with the 8th Air Force 
during strategic bombing. Later it was 
used as a dive bomber and strafer with 
the 9th Air Force. As a fighter it shot 
down 4.6 enemy planes for each of this 
type lost in battle. The P-47’s accounted 
for 7,067 enemy planes. 


Q. What is the length of the longest 
railway tunnel in the U.S.? W. R. French, 
Indianola, Miss. 


A. The Cascade tunnel of the Great 
Northern R.R., through the Cascade 
Mountains in the State of Washington, 
completed in 1929, is 41,152 feet long, or 
7.79 miles. It is the longest railway tun- 
nel in the Western Hemisphere. 


Q. Is the velocity of a bullet in- 
creased when it ricochets from water or 
some other smooth surface? R. Calhoun, 
Lancaster, California. 


A. Nothing in a ricochet would add 
to velocity, and speed certainly would be 
lessened if a bullet struck any object even 
a glancing blow. Also, the bullet’s true 
flight would be altered, with consequent 
loss of speed. 


Did caribou once range in New 
England, and do they eat caribou moss? 
Merton Haskell, Palermo, Me. 


A. Caribou did range in New Eng- 
land, and in other northern states as far 
west as Minnesota, where the last herd 
was seen in this century. Barren Ground 
caribou have little to eat except moss. 


Who wrote an old march called 
Under Fire? George W. Weiss, Calgary, 
Canada. 


A. Three marches under this title 
have been written. Composers: Charles 
E, Farson, Walter J. Hearns, F. H. Losey. 


Q. Is there a poplar in Alabama that 
grows almost as large as the California 
redwood? Roger Lynch, Lovington, 
N. M. 


A. Of thirteen native species of pop- 
lars, the swamp cottonwood becomes 
about 90 feet tall and 3 feet at the base. 
The black cottonwood on the Pacific 
coast is sometimes 200 feet tall and 8 
feet at the base. The redwood has 
reached 340 feet in height and 28 feet in 
diameter. 


Q. Isa wolf's pupil round or ellipti- 
cal? I saw one close when hunting and it 
looked like a cat’s eye. M. E. Lashua, 
M.C.A.S., Cherry Point, N. C. 


A. Whether dilated or contracted, 
pupils of nearly all animals remain 
nearly round. However, the fox, though 
of the dog family. and the cat, have pupils 
that contract to slits. The wolf's is like a 
dog’s. 


Comets, those wanderers from 
far outer space, have frightened 
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and mystified man since the dawn of his- 
tory. Donati’s comet, one of the most spec- 
tacular on record, swept a glowing plume 
across the heavens in the year the name 


188 The great comet of ’82 is dué to 

return in seven to nine hundred 
years. Astronomical measurements, made 
as the name Corby’s was saluted for its 24th 
year in Canada, showed this giant’s forked 
tail to be 200 million miles long. 


191 Halley’s comet is now known to 

appear regularly every seventy- 
six years. As the name Corby’s reached its 
52nd year in Canada, some people said the 
1910 edition of this comet heralded the end 
of the world. That prediction is repeated 


by alarmists each time a comet is due. 


Corby’s came to Canada. 


. 
“a f 
194 As far as knowledge of comets 
goes today, no one of them 


appears to be seriously threatening this 
world, and hopes are high that huge new 
telescopes will soon pry open the final 
secrets of comets. In the meantime, if you'd 
like to pry into the secret of superb drinks, try 
the whiskey with a grand old Canadian 
name. Corby’s is light and sociable. Its 
flavor stars in your favorite drink. 


BLENDED WHISKEY 


A Grand Old Canadian Name 


PRODUCED IN U.S.A. under the direct supervision of our expert Canadian blender 


86 Proof—68.4% Grain Neutral Spirits—Jas. Barclay & Co., Limited, Peoria, Illinois 
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SHIRTS SPORTWEAR PAJAMAS 


... three generations of 
highest quality standards are expressed 
in these products. 
Jayson Shirts $3.50 to $4.50 + Jayson Pajamas $5 to $10 
Jayson Sportwear $3 to $9 


F. JACOBSON & SONS, INC + 1115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10 » SHIRTS « PAJAMAS + SPORTWEAR © Makers of Excello Shirts 


IN FORTUNE'S ULTRA-SMART 


“Cmmenienre SERIES 


e When Old Sol sends the mercury soaring, get 
smart, keep cool in Fortune’s “Summertime”’ footwear. 
From frosty white and tans to “air-conditioned” venti- 
lateds, Fortune’s Spring and Summer styles stress smart 
looks and keep you in comfort, May through September. 
Sure, let others mop a brow — your Fortune vents still 
breathe fresh air with every step...and Fortune’s white 
leathers still stay cooler. And let others peel off a coat 
—Fortune’s smart styling still sets the pace for you... 
Fortune’s authenticity still marks you as a man of taste. 
And the way a Fortune fits, like it’s made for you, alone 
—nothing can change that. Yes, no matter the tempera- 


ture, Fortunes give you a wealth of satisfaction at a price 


you like to pay. Try a pair at your Fortune dealer’s today. 


SHOES FOR MEN 


Youre in shyle when you Méfe inte a Foelune 


RICHLAND-DAVIDSON SHOE COMPANY 
NASHVILLE + TENNESSEE 
A DPVISION OF GENERAL SHOE CORPORATION 


* TOP: Style 6509, Smart, distinctive wing tip in cool ton and white leather. 
* CENTER: Style 6571. The latest authentic two-tone tan French toe ventilated. 
* BOTTOM: Style 6568. One of Fortune's handsome “air-conditioned” ventilateds, 


The question before the bar is... 
which martini? 


DRY MARTINI 
1 part dry vermouth 
2 parts Kinsey Gin 


stir in cracked ice; strain, 
serve with stuffed olive 


Let’s face it: every martini-mixer thinks he has 
the world’s best recipe. 


Confidentially, a good martini is a matter of 
taste. But whether you like ’em dry or sweet... 
with olive or without... with onion or lemon peel 
++. you'll like ’em better with Kinsey Gin. 


Kinsey, the genial gin... superbly smooth. 
The dry gin... yes, dry as fine champagne. 
And 94.4 proof... brimming with flavor. 


Maybe you’re missing something by not trying 
a new martini for a change. You’re certainly 
missing something if you don’t make your mar- 
tinis with Kinsey Gin. 


Try a smooth Kinsey martini... tonight! 


KINSEY 
™~ 


PERFECT MARTINI 
1% part dry vermouth 
14 part sweet vermouth 

2 parts Kinsey Gin 

stir in cracked ice; strain, 
serve with lemon peel 


ot 


It’s 94.4 PROOF 


It's GENIAL 
9 

3 TO 1 MARTINI It’s DRY 

1 part dry vermouth 

3 parts Kinsey Gin 

stir in cracked ice; strain, 

serve with pearl onion 


Distilled Dry Gin + Distilled from 100% Grain Neutral Spirits + Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 


Perfect Pair! 


matching sportshirt & swimtrunks 


Like a guy and his gal—like the sun and the sand — 
they just go together naturally in happy harmony... 
these matching Flamingo-pattern Sun Twins! 
Manhattan Sportshirt: light shantung broadcloth. ($4.50) 
Mansco Swimtrunks: rugged poplin. ($3.95) 
Both fashioned by the famous Manhattan Shirt Company, 
from fine, washable Bates Cotton fabrics. 
In rich blue, brown, or maroon on California gold. 
At your dealer's now! 


Made by 
The Manhattan SWIMTRUNKS 
Shirt Company 


Copr. 1947 The Manhattan Shirt Company 
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Srorrdoran 


Link up with the exclusive club of men who sport Puritan Sport 
Shirts. The small price of admission entitles you to a wealth of 
smart tailoring “touches” which is the distinguishing hall-mark 
of Puritan’s surpassing craftsmanship. Eye-appealing as 


they’re figure-flattering, Puritan Sport Shirts come ina (4 
wide selection of colors and patterns, Write for the name : 
of your nearest dealer. 


The PURITAN KNITTING MILLS, Inc., EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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Painter 


[Continued from page 55] 


than any other one volume of history, 
biography or fiction ever written on the 
West. But Charlie considered himself 
illiterate, and wrote only when driven to 
it. Oil painting was his true love. 

Almost every picture he painted had 
stirring action. He was an excellent land- 
scape man, but any scenery to him was 
merely a setting for human and animal 
drama; an old mother cow attacking the 
roper who had lassoed her calf, fourteen 
horses straining up a hill pulling covered 
wagons, cowmen ambushed by hostile In- 
dians, riders roping a wolf or a grizzly, 
Indians slaying buffalo in a wild ride. 

“Those pictures, like his stories, were 
not just made up,” old-timers related. 
“Most of them were actual experiences 
he had been through.” 

More than once Charlie helped track 
down outlaws who held up stagecoaches. 
In 1911 he wanted to picture a holdup, 
and he remembered that outlaws rarely 
had any consideration for good horses. 
He created a picture called Innocent 
Allies that shows three horses saddled and 
hobbled in the foreground on a bluff, 
while down the slope stage passengers 
are being robbed. There’s a poignancy 
about it this way, while it would be 
merely sensational if the holdup itself 
had been in the foreground; range folk 
admire that picture fondly, Charlie Rus- 
sell loved horses with the passion that 
only a cowboy knows. Nearest he ever 
came to killing a man was over a horse 
in 1899. 

An evil-tempered stranger in town one 
Saturday began beating a horse that had 
lost a running race. Charlie stepped out. 
“Don’t do that,” he pleaded, “the old 
plug done his best.” 

“T’ll do what I please,” the stranger 
snarled, then cursed and struck the horse 
again. 

Charlie grabbed the man’s arm. The 
man struck at him, then reached for a 
pistol. But Charlie Russell, powerful and 
dangerous when “riled up,” snatched the 
man’s own gun and cracked his skull with 
it. A report got out that night that the 
stranger had died, so other cowboys 
quickly shanghied Charlie and hid him, 
against his will. But the sheriff had seen 
the fight. 

“Gentlemen, it was a pure accident,” 
that officer declared publicly. “I seen a 
wagon tongue fall on that man, my own 
self!” 

That's the kind of friends Charles 
Marion Russell had. The stranger got 
well and Charlie wasn’t prosecuted. “I 
don’t need no dollars when I got friends,” 
he'd say, telling that episode later. “I’m 
mighty rich in friends.” 

The conceit of youth had been knocked 
out of him by hardships, and humility 
grew into actual shyness in later life, as 
fame approached. About 1920 his wife 
took over his business affairs so that he 
could retreat into a log cabin behind 
their home in Great Falls, Montana. 
Sometimes a customer, who perhaps had 
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coming your way! Y 


4. A Trusted Buying Guide to ena, wool sportswear 
for men... the Pacific label. Yes, this dies famous guarantee of 
baying satisfaction will be find in sport shirts, sport sacks, 
walking shorts, play shorts, and bathing trunks. Look for 

the Pacific label when you buy. It identifies the item as made from 


fine fabric. . . Pacific fabric .. . presaging sports- 


wear of excellent styling, quality and value. 


Look for this name on sportswear by 


The Manhattan Shirt Co., McGregor and Jantzen 


PACIFIC MILLS, WORSTED DIVISION, 261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 


Signet created these dashing, colorful patterns for men who 
get ahead —travel-wise and career-wise! They reflect 
your most adventurous mood, in the one-and-only 

fabric for ambitious men —luxurious pure silk. Men who 
get around also go for the brisk masculinity of 

“Saddle-Up" Toiletries —by Signet! 


TIES and toiletries 


Arthur Siegman Inc., 16 E. 34th St. © New York City 


just paid $1,000 for a painting, would in- 
sist on seeing the artist, and so would be 
led back to peer over his shoulder for a 
minute or two. Charlie would answer 
questions courteously, but keep right on 
at work. Only when a young and hopeful 
artist called would he be really sociable, 
for he was anxious to help and advise 
this kind. 

“Just keep on painting, son,” he’d say, 
“whatever you like, in your own way. 
Don’t worry about art instruction. I never 
had none myself. If it’s in you, it'll come 
out.” 

Rheumatism dogged Charlie in his last 
year. When it got so bad he couldn't 
mount a horse, it near broke his heart. 
It and other ailments killed him; too 
soon, unless we realize that some men can 
do a lifetime of work in fewer years than 
most. Just after he died in 1926, tributes 
poured in from everywhere. His intimate 
friend Will Rogers wrote: 


“It did please your old friends that the 
world recognized you, Charlie. But it 
wasn't what you had done, it wasn't be- 
cause you paint a horse and a cow and a 
cowboy better than any man that ever 
lived; it was just you, Charlie. 

“And I know you'll have some new 
yarns for them Sky-Line Riders up there. 
I bet you Mark Twain and Bill Nye and 
Whitcomb Riley and a whole bunch of 
those old joshers were just waiting for 
you to pop in with all the latest ones. I 
would like to see the bunch gathered 
around you the first time you tell the one 
about the limburger cheese you hid in 
the old nester’s whiskers; don’t tell that, 
Charlie, until you get Lincoln around 
you. He would love that. I bet you and 
him kind of throw in together when you 
get well acquainted.” 

We can bet that both Abe and Will 
gather around Charlie Russell, to swap 
yarns and watch him paint.—THE END 


He-women of the West 


[Continued from page 46] 


But in taking up with Charles Cora, 
Arabella has tied in with every devil- 
ment known to the frontiers. He is 
lynched by the:San Francisco Vigilantes, 
little more than five years after they first 
met. Arabella is still grieving for her 
lover, and still true to him, when she 
dies ten years later, and is buried at his 
side. 

Very different are the women who fol- 
low Joaquin Murrieta, who is running 
wild over California in a full-out war 
of brigandage against all Americans. So 
widespread are his raids and so savage 
his attack that they lose all count of the 
number of men he kills. In 1853 the legis- 
lature establishes a full troop of cavalry 
with no other purpose or task than to get 
Murrieta, Yet there are girls loyal to Mur- 
rieta and his men, hiding where they hide, 
fleeing when they flee, waiting to count 
them as they return from their incessant 
raids. 

Other girls besides native Californians 
ride with outlaws. And though the 
women of Murrieta’s band take no fight- 
ing part, there are girls who do. The Rose 
of Cimmaron is one, and to her Bitter 
Creek, of the Bill Doolin band, will owe 
his life—though not much of it, for there 
is only a short piece of it left. The rail- 
road is through southwestern Kansas by 
Rose’s time, and Cimmaron, whence she 
comes, is a stop on the tuneful Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fe. Bill Doolin’s band 
of horse thieves and train robbers have 
their hideout in the Creek Nation Cave, 
within easy ride of Cimmaron, where 
Bitter Creek picks up Rose. 

The outlaws have rooms at a hotel in 
Ingalls itself, and here they are jumped 
by a posse in 1893. The outlaws bolt for 
the barn behind the hotel, and there 
make their stand; but Bitter Creek’s rifle 
is still in his room. Rose makes a rope 
of bedsheets, and lowers the rifle from 
the hotel window, hoping her lover can 
get it; but Bitter Creek is already pretty 
well shot up, and cannot. So Rose goes 


down the bedsheets herself, and gets the 
rifle to the barn. 

Bitter Creek, wounded as he is, makes 
the break with those who get out. A 
United States marshal and two deputies 
are killed, and now the chips are really 
down for them all. But Rose follows Bit- 
ter Creek to the Creek Nation Cave, She 
spies for them, runs in what food and 
medical supplies they get, and nurses 
Bitter Creek until they are routed out. 

Rose of Cimmaron is left behind as 
Bitter Creek hauls north, and she never 
sees him again; he is shot to death, about 
two years later. 

Mable Ford is another who follows a 
man onto the wild trails—in this case her 
husband, Bob Ford. She quits him be- 
cause of the cowardly treachery with 
which he kills Jesse James, who trusts him 
as a friend. Mable Ford finally ends up 
on the line, in Butte. 

But not all the outlawed girls are only 
helping their men; some have ideas of 
their own. One of these is Cattle Kate 
Maxwell, up in the Powder River Coun- 
try. Cattle Kate, who has changed her 
name from something else, pegs out a 
little ranch of her own, near Steamboat 
Rock. A character named Jim Averill 
has a saloon near here, where cowboys 
gather from a long way around. Cattle 
Kate makes a deal with Jim; she thinks 
she knows how other people's cowboys 
can be put to use. No gold-digger, Kate; 
livestock is her price. Her herds grow 
amazingly, when all others shrink; and 
Jim Averill gets a split. But too many 
people know what is going on. Both 
Kate and Jim are warned time and again. 
In the end, Cattle Kate becomes one of 
the very few women eyer to be hung in 
the West. Just for good luck, Jim 
Averill is hung with her, on the same 
cottonwood tree. 

The girls are really mixing into action, 
now, all over the West. Out in Green- 
water, Tiger Lil cuts loose a man named 
Billy, who is tied to a hitching post where 
the hanging committee left him while 
they went for a drink; they bolt in a 
buckboard she has ready. At Ogallala, as 
wild a cowtown as ever was, Bronco Moll 
can handle her guns, and she isn't even 
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thing to say when you drive up for 
gasoline or oil is “add Pyroil.” Pyroil 
gives oil the property of adhering to 
cylinder walls, providing an ever- 
ready film of lubrication for easy, low 
friction starting. The protective film 
also prevents corrosion. The thought- 
ful—the economical thing to say is 
“add Pyroil.” 
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Jerry, the talking 
dog, is entertaining 
hospitalized veterans, 
By courtesy of the 
PYROIL Company. 
Picture of Jerry, 
sent on request. 


shooting at anyone in particular—just 
likes to shoot up bars, and see the cus- 
tomers high-tail for cover. That gets a 
smile out of Wild Bill Hickock, and she 
thinks she has him, for a little while, but 
there she is wrong. At Ellsworth, Prairie 
Rose bets a cowboy fifty dollars she will 
walk mother-naked down Main Street. 
She wins—at five in the morning, with a 
six-gun in each hand, swearing she will 
shoot out any eye that shows. None 
shows. 

Down in Fort Griffin, Texas, Big Nose 
Kate Fisher is the famous Doc Holliday’s 
girl. The name doesn’t sound attractive, 
but Kate is, really; her nose is actually 
high and aquiline, and she is a good- 
looking girl, delicately made. Now a 
short-carder tangles with Doc in a poker 
game, and goes for his gun; Doc's knife 
catches him “just below the brisket,” as 
Doc puts it, and next Doc is under arrest 
for murder, in a strange town, with no 
friends but Kate. 

Kate gets into a full rig of Doc’s clothes, 
then stands a pair of ponies in an alley. 
But Doc is held in the hotel office by a 
marshal and two deputies; a big crowd 
is in the street, and getting very nasty. 
So Kate sets torch to a barn, and up goes 
the yell of “Fire!” As the lynch crowd 
stampedes to this new attraction, Kate 
walks into the hotel, carrying a little 
satchel, Out of the satchel come a pair 
of six-shooters, and Doc covers the mar- 
shals with these while Kate disarms them. 
Doc and Kate are not seen again until 
they turn up at Dodge, 400 miles away. 

Not all their activity is violent, any 
more than all of it is amorous. ‘There are 
the gambling girls, and Calamity Jane 
isn’t the only one who can deal. Dona 
Gertrudis Barcelo is the first. She starts 
out at Taos, ancient rendezvous of traders 
and trappers, and the great, immortal 
mountain men of the Southwest. Taos is 
sun-baked and shaggy, and built of mud, 
and here Dona Gertrudis learns that she 
can deal like a man. Kit Carson gambles 
with her, and loses his shirt. Presently 


TRUE MAGAZINE 
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she goes down to Santa Fe, and opens up 
a monte table on the famous plaza where 
the long bull trains are pulling in, rich 
in the first great risky Southwest trade. 
She is black-eyed and alluring—at least 
at the start—but underneath she is tough 
as a comment from a mule’s hind end, so 
she cleans up a fortune that no one ever 
entirely gets away from her. 

Another is a plump and vivacious little 
French girl named Eleanor Dumont. 
Long after, when the years have marked 
her, she is going to be called by another 
name, Madame Mustache, and it will 
break her heart. But she is little over 
twenty as she sets up a one-table faro 
game in Nevada City, dealing it herself. 
Few seem to know it, but that quiet, 
nicely dressed, vague-looking man, posed 
needlessly in the look-out chair, is her 
husband; for he is one more of the men 
dragged west by a girl more adventurous 
than himself. 

The game succeeds; table after table is 
added; Eleanor Dumont serves free cham- 
pagne. She puts up a building sixty feet 
long, its walls brightly draped, and deco- 
rated with French nudes; it includes the 
fanciest bar in the West. In two years at 
Nevada City she is rich. The metal gives 
out, but Eleanor does not. She moves on, 
and the husband is lost somewhere along 
the way. Her games become known from 
the Pacific Coast to Whoopup, Montana. 

Smashingest of all the gambling girls 
is Poker Alice, because she plays for the 
highest stakes, and can fight for her win- 
nings, too. She's educated in a southern 
college, and comes west with her husband, 
a mining engineer, But he is killed in a 
Colorado mine explosion, and she turns 
to gambling for a living. It turns out to 
be the life she was meant for. Presently 
she marries a professional gambler named 
Tubbs, and he finds that she can deal 
better than he can. They work from 
camp to camp, and Alice is behind the 
tables every night; by choice she works 
the tough graveyard shift, from midnight 
until morning. 


At Silver City, New Mexico, she walks 
in and breaks the faro bank, re-opens it 
herself, and takes $6,000 before morning. 
At Deadwood she wins $10,000 in a 
poker game; though this doesn’t do her 
much good, for it is just about what she 
owes. 

Eleanor Dumont never seems to need 
a gun, but Alice thinks she does, and 
wears one habitually. At Sturgis, near 
Fort Meade, where she has a place of her 
own, a soldier refuses to pay off. Hell 
busts, and when Alice’s gun shuts up a 
man is dead, and two more are wounded 
on the floor. Poker Alice is tried, and 
gets a verdict of “justifiably dead.” 

Up in Salt Lake City, Faro Nell has 
proved she can shoot the heels off a man’s 
boots, or the whisky glass out of his hand. 
A barroom fight starts up. One pulls a 
knife, but before he can throw it Faro 
Nell shoots him dead—in defense of a man 
she has known less than an hour. 

For remember that in this West every 
one is young, and full of oats, and there 
isn’t much to hold anyone back. At Boise 
a funeral procession is going out onto the 
alkali flats, and it is the darndest one you 
ever saw; for the hearse and the many 
rigs are all advancing abreast, on account 
of the bitter dust. It looks so much like 
the start of a race that somebody can’t 
stand it. He puts the whip to his team, 
and they're off, all of them, by common 
consent. In the last furlong the hearse 
comes up fast on the outside, and at the 
grave is first by a length; winner well in 
hand, place and show driving. 


Gunsmoke is getting to be a familiar 
thing to the girls now, a little too familiar, 
all over the West. Way up in the Coeur 
d’Alenes a girl comes into camp with 
nineteen men. Shortly after their tents 
are up a gun yells in one of them. The 
girl appears at the flap of the tent, and 
says, “I’ve shot Hardhat.” Nobody asks 
any questions. In Deadwood, Lou Des- 
mond fires point-blank at a girl who has 
got her guy away from her, but a corset- 
steel saves the girl’s life. In the same 
town, Flora Fleming changes partners. 
The loser breaks in her door, and Flora 
whangs a shot at him; she misses, and 
gets fined a dollar and a half. Out at 
Bonanza, Anna King is killed in a dance 
hall brawl by another girl; she is buried 
by the miners, and nobody is tried for it. 
Mollie Brennan, sweetheart of the wild 
trail cowboys, is killed in Texas by a bul- 
let meant for Bat Masterson. 

You can carry that kind of thing too 
far. There’s bound to be a low element 
that gets rough. In Eureka, Pacific port 
of goldrushers and later loggers, a char- 
acter named Bulldog Kate is stabbed 
to death by another named Hog-eyed 
Mary. 

Those are only low points, though. 
There are other sides to it, that out- 
weigh the roughness and violence a thou- 
sand times. Calamity. Jane, who will roll 
a drunk if she can find a drunk, is for- 
given for that, because if you are broke, 
and she has anything, a hard luck story 
will get you half. And she walks into a 
cabin full of smallpox, when no one else 


will go near, and stays with it until she 
has nursed those goners through. The 
Irish Queen is another like her, for she 
bucks four miles of heavy drifts to go 
help-a sick miner who is nothing to her. 
And though snowed in past help, she 
pulls him through. 

Molly b’Dam’ has blue eyes and black 
hair, and is so all-out pretty that nobody 
who knows her is ever going to forget 
her. At Murray, Molly rolls a miner 
named Lightnin’, who spends a night 
with his boots under her bed, and nicks 
him for a solid thousand bucks, Light- 
nin’s luck is really out, for his claim goes 
worthless, and he stays broke. On top of 
that he’s knocked out by “mountain 
fever,” which might be tick fever, or 
might be typhoid. And now it is Molly 
b’Dam’ who loads a burro with food and 
medicine, marches five hours into the 
hills, and finds Lightnin’ closer dead 
than alive. She nurses him for weeks, and 
in return for the stake she took from him 
she gives him back his life. 

Out at Gold Hill, arsenic gets into the 
water supply, and the whole camp is 
mowed down, It is Julia Bulette’s house 
that becomes the only hospital there is. 
Day after day, night after night, Julia 
keeps her feet, fighting the death that 
finishes hundreds in a matter of weeks. 
When the Piute War breaks, and hourly 
annihilation is expected, Julia Bulette 
won't leave, and she tries to go with the 
boys, to take care of the wounded, when 
they take off into the desert to make their 
fight. 
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free. 
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Shallow Running 
Hawaiian Wiggler — $1.10 


Wigglers Are Tops!” 


Dear Fred: 

“I always look for your ad- 
vertisements in the outdoor 
magazines just to see the pic- 
tures of the big ones the other 
fellows are catching in other 
parts of the country. 

“Enclosed are pictures of 
one morning’s catch in central 
Louisiana waters. My three 
friends and I were all using 
your shallow running No. 2 
Hawaiian Wigglers. With us 
Hawaiian Wigglers are tops 
and our favorite bait.”’—Ed L. 
Sasser, Pineville, La. 
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Then there is poor little Peg-leg Annie. 
It’s fall, and time for the first snow, when 
Annie and her friend, Dutch Emma, try 
to get from Rocky Bar to Atlanta by 
crossing Bald Mountain on foot. A bliz- 
zard catches them, and after long strug- 
gles Dutch Emma collapses. Annie is all 
right; she can go on and save herself if 
she will, but she won't. She stays with 
Dutch Emma, and strips off half her own 
clothes in an effort to save her friend, 
Later she is found, snow-blind and out of 
her head, beside Emma's body. It costs 
her both her legs, which have to be am- 
putated with no anesthetic but whisky. 
The rest of her life she will stump about 
doing washing for the miners who used 
to slug hell out of each other for the 
chance to make love to her. But they re- 
member what she did, and pay her heay- 
ily indeed. 

The men appreciate those girls, for 
what they are and what they mean. The 
houses the girls set up are the only homes 
those weather-whupped frontiersmen 
know. Bad women? Where are the good 
women, then? They haven't seen their 
way clear to get here yet, I guess. But the 
girls in the gunsmoke will wear halos, if 
the boys have their way. When Nellie 
dies, greatest beauty in Sonora, they wrap 
her in white satin, decked with all the 
lace and ribbon the camp can dig up, 
and there are white plumes on the black 
horses, and white fringe on their fly nets. 
Mere oversight, and beside the point, that 
nobody remembers to pay for all that. At 
Tombstone, Dutch Annie is famous for 
her kind heart, and a thousand carriages 
follow her to her grave. 

The West is changing now. Those first 
brave girls, individual and on their own, 
are being joined by more, in considerably 
increased numbers. The girls are still 
only a few to a hundred men, but there 
are enough so that here and there a row 
of shacks is put up for them, and the 
“line” has come into being. Places of 


entertainment are building up around 
the girls. In Wichita a cowman gives Ida 
May $2,000 to buy a piano. The piano 
gets there all right, but most of the money 
has been spent otherwise, and Ida runs 
the collector off with a gun. The great 
Wyatt Earp has to go get the piano; each 
piano mover has a gun in one hand and 
a grip on the piano with the other, as 
they march it off. Ida gets her piano any- 
way, for some other Texans of the cattle 
trails put up nearly two thousand more. 

As the first pianos get across the plains 
and over the mountains, the dance halls, 
the hurdy-gurdies, the Hinky-dinks, and 
the fandango halls start up. You pay a 
buck to dance with a girl who does not 
necessarily promise anything more. Or 
else after a dance of about three minutes 
you are supposed to spend two bucks 
having a drink with the girl, whether 
she takes it or not; and if you don’t dance, 
or it doesn’t make you thirsty, you can 
get the hell out. Some big shipments of 
German girls, solid farm stock, but bright 
golden blonde, are shipped in for the 
dance halls, and the hurdy-gurdies are in 
full swing. 

It's all getting organized now. Billy 
and Kitty Nuttall set up the famous and 
popular place in Deadwood where Wild 
Bill Hickok is killed, shot from behind 
by Jack McCall. The bars grow bigger; 
besides dancing space and gambling 
tables they now have stages, and put on 
elaborate shows. 

And now the whole western scene is 
changing again. The successful camps 
are growing into towns, and yery rich 
ones. The parlor houses, the really good 
ones, are springing up. They are finely 
furnished and well kept, and most of the 
boys wouldn’t know what a civilized 
home looks like, without them. There is 
luxury here, and the rough stuff is out; 
the women are respectably and beauti- 
fully dressed, and don’t come downstairs 
without their corsets. A big group of 
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miners and their girls are likely to spend 
a whole evening singing around the 
plano, 

The parlor houses can afford all this. 
Up at Yale, in British Columbia, where 
eggs are a dollar apiece, Panama Lil has 
crystal chandeliers, and can take in a 
thousand dollars a night. In Butte the 
copper kings cover their wild ladies with 
diamonds. Here Lou Harpell advertises 
that she has the most beautiful girls in 
the world, and the miners swear she is 
right. Nobody knows what Chicago Joe 
(Josephine Hensley) is making at Helena, 
but she is spending a thousand dollars a 
month and getting rich besides. Up in 
the Yukon, Beatrice Larne sings $500 out 
of a Scotsman, with “Comin’ Through the 
Rye.” In Virginia City, Nevada, the 
streets are pretty with plenty of well- 
dressed and attractive girls working the 
sidewalks; but Julia Bulette isn't on the 
sidewalks. She's in her own smart car- 
riage now, decorated with a coat of arms 
she made up herself, and the Fire Engine 
Company has elected her queen. 

Senora Ribero, of the California 
camps, posts an advertisement of such 
restraint that she mentions only the high 
quality of her wines. Madame Jew'’s- 
Harp is a Sydney Duck, which means 
she’s from the Australian prison camps; 
but she is another who is trying to run a 
cultivated dump too, and when she is 
bitten by a man called Blazer Bill, she 
has him arrested. Bill gets out of it by 
hiding his upper plate, so that the tooth- 
marks Madame Jew’s-Harp has to show 
in evidence don't fit him at the trial. 

It isn’t a matter of individual adven- 
ture any more. Entertainment is big, and 
getting bigger. Deadwood can pay $5,000 
a performance, and The Mikado runs 
for a hundred and thirty nights. Yet the 
Gem, the Variety and the Bella Union, 
where the girls “rustle the boxes” to make 
sure the customers buy enough drinks, 
while Fanny Garretson sings, are not hurt 
by the competition. San Francisco draws 
world famous stage names, such as Joseph 
Jefferson, Edwin Booth, Laura Keene, 
Lola Montez and Adah Mencken, The 
Naked Lady (in pink tights). 

The great boom of the western theater 
is attracting hundreds of girls who seek 
careers on the stage, but acting is not 
what is asked of them when they reach 
the frontier. They go broke and dis- 
illusioned. The number of their suicides 
becomes pitifully high. 

And now the West changes once more. 
The metal gives out first, and the great 
mining camps dwindle into ghosts. The 
fighting tribes of horse-Indians are con- 
quered; Black Kettle is dead, Sitting Bull 
has fled to Canada; Little Wolf is a pris- 
oner, and Morning Star a broken old 
man. The wild cowboys of the trail drives 
are passing, too, for barbed wire is taking 
the great plains, and the open range is 
retreating into the deserts. The railroad 
reaches British Columbia's wild Yale, 
and as a wild town it is dead forever. 

The towns that remain and prosper 
are growing into cities. Respectable 
families of settled folk dominate them 
now. The frontier newspapers, that once 
gave but two lines to a killing in the 
street, survive by excoriating what of the 
wild days is left. 
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There are churches now. The line is 
pushed onto the back streets, then into 
obscure alleys. In Deadwood, Belle Has- 
kell’s house burns down one winter's 
night, and the girls, huddling in the cold, 
have something borne in upon them that 
they haven’t wanted to think about. For 
respectable families are living in Dead- 
wood’s houses now, and hardly any want 
to take them in. 

Eleanor Dumont is aging and dumpy. 
Behind her back they are calling her 
Madam Mustache, and she knows about 
that. One night she walks a mile out of 
Bodie and kills herself. Poker Alice is 
old and sick. A doctor says an operation 
will give her about one chance in ten to 
live. Alice says, “I've bucked worse odds 


than that,” and takes the chance. But it 


is her last gamble, for this time she can- 
not win. 

Tiger Lil’s Billy, whom she rescued, 
dies by violence, and as the coffin lid is 
nailed down she puts five aces in his hand. 
Perhaps she figures that nothing short of 
a hand like that can save Billy now. 

Calamity Jane retreats from hill to 
hill, looking for the wild frontier of her 
youth, but she doesn’t find it, for it is 
gone. She is hardly fifty, but looks a hun- 
dred, when she wanders back toward 
Deadwood, at the last. She is dying of 
pneumonia as she staggers into a bar- 
room near the scenes of her old wild days, 
and calls for her last drink. 

And Julia Bulette—beloved and hon- 
ored Julia Bulette, who nursed a hun- 
dred men, and was queen of the Fire 
Brigade—she isn’t honored any more. 
They don’t want her in the public boxes 
of the theater now; sad and unhappy, she 
watches from a specially curtained loge. 
She is still richly furred and jeweled, but 
there is no luck in that, either. A night 
comes when robbers murder her in her 
bed. One of her murderers is caught, and 
as he waits in jail to be hung we learn 
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how many “good” women we have with 
us now, quick to take the view that the 
killers have done a public service. They 
weren't here when Julia was the only 
woman to nurse the dying men, nor when 
she stood with them as they fought the 
Piutes off. But now her murderer is 
showered with their jellies and imported 
fruits, which are still valuable rarities; 
and with innumerable expressions of 
their sympathy, for what value you may 
think that has. 

But men living today remember Julia 
Bulette, and those few brave first ones 
like her, as a shining part of their youth. 
Think of a man who has set himself 
against endless plains, mountain ranges 
lost in clouds, trackless unwatered des- 
erts; he lives with the dangers of Indian 
bullets from ambush, death by thirst, bliz- 
zard, or rock-falls deep in the earth. He 
knows every hardship there is, from snow 
blindness to mountain fever, and the 
choke of the alkali dust. Gaunt and bone- 
weary, he plods into some far-lost camp 
of his kind, at the last unconquered ends 
of the earth. He looks up—and there is a 
girl. 

A girl, where no girls could possibly be. 
No matter that she will never be his 
alone. She is the unbelievable answer to 
a hopeless hunger, but she is more. She 
is a symbol and a flame, a world of memo- 
ries, and an incredible dream. By the 
heart of high adventure she shares with 
him, she has something to contribute 
that America needs, something great and 
fine, that is in the gift of no one else. 

The girls aren’t with us now, for the 
hard life killed them young. And there 
will be no more like them, for the old 
wild days are gone, and they are not 
coming back. In settled Kansas, where 
the wild longhorn drives once came, 
Alice Chambers, of the old-time line, is 
the last person to be buried on Dodge 
City’s Boot Hill.—rae enp 
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The Spinning Fisherman 
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his rod tip to hook and to better play his 
fish, but despite the fact that the fisher- 
man may be reeling in, the trout is taking 
line off the reel. The ingenious construc- 
tion of the spinning reel is such that if 
the pull of the fish is stronger than that 
for which the reel brake is adjusted, the 
spool operates on a slipping clutch prin- 
ciple, enabling the fish to take out line. 
But since the fisherman is at the same 
time ready to reel in, slack line is taken 
up instantly. With this slipping clutch, 
the angler can set his reel brake to just 
less than the breaking strength of his 
fine-thread line. Therefore, despite the 
sporty nature of fishing with a thread, 
the line is rarely broken. As he is playing 
his fish, the angler can tighten or loosen 
the brake adjustment by a mere touch 
of his finger, giving increased tension to 
a larger fish and less to a smaller one. 

It seems to be an established fact that 
spinning equipment, under abnormal as 
well as normal conditions, takes more 
fish than either dry or wet fly fishing or 
bait casting. The spinning fisherman, 


with his long, easy casts, can cover more . 


water and cover it more quickly. Game 
fish seem to like the little spinning lures, 
of which there are a large variety of 
artificial and live bait types. 


All this may seem to indicate that a 
spinning outfit 1s the long-sought answer 
to a fisherman's prayer—that its develop- 
ment has made bait casting and fly fishing 
obsolete. This, very definitely, is not so. 
Spinning is another method of fishing, 
of comparable importance with bait 
casting and dry-—fly or wet—fly fishing. 
However, even the most avid spinning 
angler will put away this equipment in 
favor of a dry-fly rod and a greased line 
when fish are rising to the dry fly. The 
spinning fisherman excels in wide rivers, 
deep pools and in lakes and bays where 
his coverage of water far exceeds that of 
the fly-rod fisherman. The bait caster, 
dropping his lure among lily pads, 
may take more fish than the spinning 
angler, whose delicate thread line might 
be badly fouled up in such places. Spin- 
ning does not take the place of other 
forms of fishing; but, under proper con- 
ditions, it is as delightful a sport as any 
of the others and is usually productive 
‘of more and larger fish. 

Although new in America today, spin- 
ning is by no means an innovation else- 
where. The amazingly long and accurate 
casts which can be made with spinning 
equipment, the tiny lures which seem so 
toothsome to big fish, the thrilling sport 
of playing a fish on a fly rod and a thread 
line are well known to fishing men in 
India. Anglers in New Zealand and in 
the mountain streams of Australia’s New 
South Wales take huge rainbow trout by 
this method, returning those under six 
pounds to their native waters as too 
small, The Belgians, French, Austrians 
and English spin for trout, salmon and 
pike. Today in America, a fortunate few 
are catching salmon, landlocked salmon, 
trout, bass, shad, pike, wall-eyes and even 
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pan fish, and are finding in this new 
method a sport which combines the thrills 
of fly-rod fishing with the pleasures of 
bait casting and yet which is in a class by 
itself in the number and size of fish 
caught. 

Spinning is easy and spinning is fun. 
You can master the method in fifteen 
minutes of instruction. You can read this 
article; go out and buy or borrow a set of 
spinning equipment, and you will know 
enough about it to have the time of your 
life on your fayorite stream or lake. And 


‘spinning is by no means confined to fresh- 


water fishing. For example, let’s take a 
trip to historic Plymouth Harbor in the 
early fall, and go spinning for mackerel. 
We'll need an outboard motor for our 
rowboat, or a fast, small launch, because 
the schools of mackerel are usually on 
the move, following the tide or the 
vast schools of tiny herring which they 
eat. 

Out in the bay, we see a cloud of sea 
gulls, wheeling in dense formation over 
the water, and as we draw nearer, their 
excited, raucous cries call our attention 
to what seem to be raindrops on the 
water. Now we are close to this disturb- 
ance, and the raindrops prove to be tiny, 
leaping herring, trying in a frenzy to get 
away from the hungry school of mackerel 
in the sea below. Occasionally the broad 
back of a jumping mackerel shows itself, 
as the mackerel tear into the thousands of 
smaller fish, many of which are hurt in 
the melee and rise helplessly to the sur- 
face, to be quickly scooped up by the 
hungry gulls and terns. Why a mackerel 
would accept an artificial lure, with this 
feast before him, is a question no one 
can answer, but perhaps the very novelty 
of the strange bait entices them and ap- 
peals to their desire for variety. 
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At the edge of the school, we gather 
our line, release the pick-up finger of the 
reel, and send our lure sailing into the 
center of the disturbance. Almost imme- 
diately a hungry mackerel strikes it. And 
lest you think a mackerel is not a game 
fish, let me say that he will put up a fight 
comparable to a trout or salmon of equal 
or greater size. He will tear away in a 
mad rush that makes the reel scream, then 
sound to the bottom and sulk for a while. 
His rushes will continue as he alternately 
leaps to the surface and bores to the 
depths, ultimately rising in exhaustion 
to be scooped up by your net. By this 
time, the school has moved away, and we 
must locate it again—or perhaps we can 
drift with the tide and stay with the 
mackerel for an hour or so. Even though 
the sea breeze may be too stiff for the fly 
fisherman to cast properly, the spinning 
fisherman will return with a full creel. 


In the fall, striped bass follow the 
New England shores, and may be taken by 
surf casting, trolling, or, if you are more 
sportily inclined, by fly fishing or spin- 
ning. As one fly fisherman for stripers 
said to me, “Brother, when you mention 
striped bass, take off your hat and speak 
with respect.” Except that they do not 
jump, they are in every way equal in 
gameness to the Atlantic Salmon, and if 
you are so fortunate as to tie into them, 
two or three will be enough for one day’s 
fishing. If you are spinning for stripers, 
you'll need a ten-pound-test line and a 
strong right arm. Trolling, surf casting 
or fly fishing is a lot of fun; but, per- 
sonally, I'll take stripers by spinning, and 
with the thread line and the fixed spool 
reel will catch as many as anyone else, 
and will have a lot more fun doing so. 


Speaking of other sea going fish, if you 
want to take pot luck casting off the 
rocks into your favorite bay or cove, few 
of them will pass up your spinning lure. 

You don’t need a special rod for spin- 
ning, although a spinning rod adds 
greatly to the fun and to the results. Rods 
are hard to buy now, and if you can’t find 
a spinning rod, just put your spinning 
reel and line on a stiff-action fly rod, or 
on a bait-casting rod without an offset 
handle. Your tackle box will provide 
satisfactory lures. Pick out your smallest 
plugs. If they weigh less than half an 
ounce, they will do. Combinations of 
streamer flies and spinners, or streamer 
flies and a bit of lead, work equally well, 
provided the air resistance 1s not too 
great. It’s fun to make up various types 
of lures, to see how well they cast and 
what the fish think of them. If you enjoy 
fishing with bait, a minnow gang (live or 
canned minnows), a pork-rind rig or even 
worms or night crawlers will serve ad- 
mirably. If you are inclined to be a purist, 
you will prefer tiny lures such as the 
“Quilby,” spinners such as the famous 
“Preska,” or weighted flies. In using lures 
that spin or revolve, like the “Devon” 
minnow, get one with a right-hand spin 
and one that spins to the left, inter- 
changing these occasionally to avoid 
twisting your line. 

Part of the fun of spinning is in the 
wide variety of lures that can be used; 
in experimenting with them and in mak- 
ing them yourself. The best lures for the 
spinning rod are those just too heavy for 
the fly rod and too light for the bait- 


casting rod. In this category fall some 
of the most successful baits known to 
fishing enthusiasts. 

Fortunately, what you need most and 
what you cannot improvise—the spin- 
ning reel and line—are not difficult to 
obtain. Your spinning reel will cost be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five dollars and 
your line two or three dollars. One of 
the best spinning reels obtainable is made 
in America. It costs less than imported 
reels, and to my mind is better made, 
sturdier, and has a smoother action than 
the more expensive foreign types. When 
you buy your reel, try to get one or two 
extra spools with it, because after you 
get into the sport of spinning, you will 
want more than one line. 


Spinning lines, exceedingly fine and 
exceedingly strong for their small diam- 
eters, are usually obtainable in several 
strengths running between five and ten 
pounds. You should safely handle a fish 
weighing well over the test of the line 
you're using. In calm water you should 
not break a three-pound line in playing 
a nine- or ten-pound fish. With care 
and experience, you can handle them 
much larger with this strength of thread. 
Use the smallest line that you dare to 
on the fish that you plan to catch, be- 
cause the smaller the line, the better the 
cast and the sportier will be your fishing. 
Keep each line on a separate spool, held 
in place by a rubber band. You can 
change spools in a few seconds, merely 
by removing the wing nut on the reel 
and sliding the spool off the spindle. Be 


sure you buy a line made especially for 
spinning, preferably of nylon instead of 
silk. Nylon will not rot or waterlog, and 
the new nylon lines stretch no more than 
silk and provide greater strength for their 
small diameter than silk lines do. 

Your fixed-spool spinning reel may 
seem awkward for a while, but you will 
soon get used to it. You hold the rod 
in your right hand, both in casting and 
in playing the fish, and you reel with 
your left hand. The reel is under the 
tod, affording perfect balance. Your 
lure is fastened to your line either with 
or without a few feet of leader, which, 
due to the large rod guides, can be reeled 
in until the lure is about a foot from 
your rod tip. Now, when the reel is 
turned so that the line is nearest your 
rod, pick up the line with the tip of the 
forefinger of your rod hand, holding it 
against the rod grip. Then backwind 
half a turn, until the base of the pick-up 
finger is at the bottom of the reel, and 
open the pick-up finger. 

You are now ready to cast, and you do 
it exactly as you would with a bait-casting 
rod, or as you used to throw an apple 
on a switch when you were a youngster. 
Don’t try to put a lot of effort in it. 
Merely a flip of your wrist will do. You'll 
find the overhead cast most accurate, 
though the side cast may give you greater 
distance. The instant your rod is pointed 
in the direction of your cast, release the 
line you are holding with your index 
finger and the little lure will shoot out 
to its destination. If you want to stop 
its flight, just give the reel handle a par- 
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ual turn. This automatically closes the 
pick-up finger, which engages the line 
and stops the cast. When the lure hits 
the water, you can let it sink a bit or 
begin to reel in instantly, as you choose. 
If you are fishing a minnow like lure, 
keep your rod tip twitching to impart 
the darting motion that gives a life like 
appearance to the bait as it travels 
through the water. 

Fish will strike these lures pretty hard. 
When they do, just raise your rod tip 
to ten or eleven o'clock and start reeling. 
Of course, you have checked your reel 
brake to be sure the tension on your 
line is not too heavy or too light. While 
playing a fish, if greater or less tension 
is desired, it is a simple matter to make 
a slight adjustment with the forefinger 
of the hand that is on the reel. 

Recently, I was a guest at an old French 
seignory in the Province of Quebec—an 
immense privately owned wilderness 
domain whose waters abounded with 
vividly colored brook trout of prodigious 
size. 

The lake had never been stocked, 
and few of these square-tails had ever 
seen a fly. The vast stands of timber 
were dressed in their autumn colors, but 
no rain had fallen for weeks, and the 
weather was unseasonably warm. The 
lake was far below normal level; spring 
holes were dried up, and most of the trout 
had sought sanctuary far out in the lake. 
Those that remained in shallower water 
were not interested in any type of arti- 
ficial fly. 

Here were conditions that offered a 
real test of spinning tackle. After fly- 
casting for an hour, without result, one 
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- could look into the clear depths and sce 
a dozen or more trout, motionlessly lying 
on the bottom. To say the least, their 
behavior was distinctly disconcerting. 
The six fishermen who were my fellow 
guests used every type of dry and wet 
flies, and even resorted to bait-casting 
large plugs and spoons, on which a few 
fish were taken. 

On the third day, I remembered my 
spinning rod, and attached to its line 
a little single-hook artificial red and white 
plug, with a deer-hair tail, the whole 
thing weighing not over three-eighths of 
an ounce. While others watched from 
nearby canoes, the spinning rod sent the 
tiny lure sailing away to land quietly on 
the water. Scarcely had the retrieve 
begun than I was fast to a fish. Off he 
went on a mad run that ripped many 
yards of line from the reel. Up at the 
surface, in a shower of spray, he made 
valiant efforts to shake the hook; and 
then down he went to the bottom, to 
repeat his frenzied rushes anew. The 
light thread line and the delicate rod 
gave him every possible advantage, but 
soon he lay exhausted beside the canoe 
—a three-pound male, brilliant in his 
fall coloring. Another cast took another 
fish. Seldom, during the days that fol- 
lowed, did a few casts with the spinning 
rod fail to produce results. 

Here was an occasion when several 
fishermen, using all types of fresh water 
tackle, were casting in the same place at 
the same time, under identical conditions. 
And yet, under these same circumstances, 
fly casting and bait casting produced poor 
results, while the spinning rod furnished 
food for the table. 
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Perhaps, in this instance, the success 
of this new type of fishing was due to the 
small size of the lure and the depths to 
which its weight would sink it. Perhaps 
it was due to other factors, but the oc- 
currence bears out the fact that there 
are times when a spinning rod will yield 
dividends which no other form of fishing 
can approach. 

Many lessons were given on the dock, 
and the spinning rod was passed around 
so that all would have a chance to use 
it. After a few minutes of practice, the 
neophyte spinning fishermen would go 
out and catch fish. When they reverted 
to their previous tackle, their bad luck 
would repeat itself. Six men used the 
spinning rod during the week, and by 
actual count, eighty per cent of the fish 
were hooked with the spinning tackle 
despite the fact that each person used 
it less than twenty per cent of the 
time. 

Spinning was brought to America just 
before World War II by Bache Hamilton 
Brown, an American architect and sports- 
man, who learned its charms while living 
in France during the years prior to the 
war. Between Pearl Harbor and V-J 
Day, no one had time to make spinning 
tackle. But now, even the many makers 
of rods, reels, lines and lures can hardly 
keep up with the demand for equipment 
for this fascinating new form of fishing, 
of which perhaps not one angler in a 
thousand is at present even partially 
informed. 

A little practice will make you an ac- 
complished enthusiast, but no amount of 
practice can ever remove the thrills of 
casting and the breathless sport of taking 
game fish on the thread line and the 
fixed-spool reel.—rHE END 
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man’s most prized possession—his face. 

The amount of thought the second 
puts into his job can win a battle for his 
fighter. On one sizzling July 4th in Reno, 
Whitey Bimstein won an important fight 
for Paolino Uzcudun over Max Baer 
merely by carting a tub full of ice to his 
corner. Jack Dempsey, who refereed 
that fight, says that Baer was much the 
better fighter that day. “But I had to 
give it to Paolino because, at the end, he 
looked as if he could go another twenty 
rounds,” Dempsey adds. 

It was strictly a Bimstein victory. He 
led Paolino into the ring swathed in 
bathtowels. He had packed plenty of 
ice in the tub and eight one-gallon bot- 
tles of mineral water. He plastered 
layers of adhesive tape on the soles of 
Paolino’s feet to keep them from blister- 
ing on the scorching ring canvas, Be- 
tween rounds he soaked his man with 
towels dripping with ice water, and he 
kept pouring the stuff into Paolino’s 
shoes. Though both boys lost eighteen 
pounds in that sizzling twenty-rounder, 
the Bimstein-handled battler answered 
each bell as fresh as a daisy. 
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Later, the big fellow disregarded his 
second’s orders and nearly died. He took 
a healthy swig of cold ice water; and four 
steps from the ring he passed out cold. 
It took two hours, and the services of a 
physician, to bring him around. 

It isn’t generally known that had Jess 
Willard not been fighting “on his own” 
the blistering July 4th afternoon when 
he met Jack Dempsey, the Manassa 
Mauler might not have copped the title. 
Just before the fight, Willard walked out 
on his manager and trusted second, Tom 
Jones. At the end of the second round. 
when the bell saved the champion from 
a knockout, Dempsey climbed out of the 
ring. Had Jones been there, he might 
have saved the title by screaming until 
the referee disqualified Dempsey for 
leaving the ring. 


Don’t think such things haven’t hap- 
pened. Max Schmeling won the heavy- 
weight crown from the unpredictable 
Jack Sharkey solely because of the violent 
proses of his jaunty little handler, the 
ate Joe Jacobs. 

Midway in the fight, Sharkey blasted 
Schmeling in what appeared to ring- 
siders to be the pit of his stomach. 
Groyeling in the resin, his arms and 
hands clamped tight to his body, Max 
automatically looked to his corner for 
advice. In a flash, Jacobs motioned 
Schmeling to lower his hands to his groin, 
and jumped to his feet yelling “Foul!” 
Loudly, Jacobs claimed the fight and the 
championship—and won. 

To contribute successfully to a fighter’s 
career, the second has to be, above all, 
a smart psychologist. He has to know 
when to cajole, when to kid and when 
to get tough with his fighters. Take 
Bimstein’s handling of Freddie Apostoli, 
for example. 

In his first fight with Melio Bettina, 
the former light heavyweight champion, 
Apostoli took a terrific beating through 
the early rounds, Returning to his cor- 
ner after an especially bad three min- 
utes, Apostoli sat down and began to 
cry like a baby. “What's the matter with 
me?” he demanded of Bimstein. “I can’t 
fight a lick,” 

Bimstein worked over his man for a 
few moments. Then, just before the 
bell, he hauled the fighter to his feet and 
smacked him a clout on the jaw. “Now 
get in there and fight!” he screamed. At 
the end of the round, Apostoli looked 
fresher than he had all night. “Do that 


again,” he demanded, “I can beat this 
guy. 

Bimstein is at a loss to explain how it 
worked. “He didn’t get mad at Bettina 
for socking him, and he didn’t get mad 
at me for socking him. But every time 
I hit him he got so mad at Bettina that 
he won the fight.” 

Basically, a second’s main job is still 
the important one of keeping his fighter 
in some semblance of physical condition 
through a long, hard battle. Dressed for 
action, the good second resembles a walk- 
ing pharmacy; the pockets of his sweater 
bulge with all sorts of multi-colored bot- 
ues of solutions designed to stop the flow 
of blood and to revive sagging scrap- 
pers. 

One of the best of the patcher-uppers 


is quiet, soft-spoken Ray Arcel, who, 
paradoxically enough, derives most of 
his reputation as the “Meat Wagon” from 
his ability to drag fallen heavyweight 
heroes out of the ring with more artistry 
than any of his contemporaries. Arcel 
has made a habit of going out for the 
body after Joe Louis goes to work. 

It’s got so that Ray can tell almost 
to the split second when a Louis op- 
ponent is going to fall. There never was 
a more striking illustration of this than 
the night Louis fought Paolino Uzcudun. 
That the Bounding Basque was around 
as long as he was is testimony enough to 
Arcel’s genius. “Keep your guard up,” 
he kept drilling into Paolino between 
rounds. “Don’t let him get a clean shot 
at you.” 

Then it happened. Overconfident in 
the sudden knowledge that he had stayed 
with Louis a lot longer than he had fig- 
ured, Paolino dropped his guard just 
once. He stuck his head out from behind 
his protective shoulder—and  Arcel 
started up the ring steps. He was already 
halfway into the ring when the big fel- 
low bounced off the canvas. 

For all that, Arcel is a master at put- 
ting a fighter together after his opponent 
takes him apart. With less than a min- 
ute between rounds in which to perform 
minor feats of surgery, the fellow is a 
marvel. His hands dart into his myriad 
pockets, He studies the wound carefully; 
if it isn’t too flowing, he uses a venom 
serum to stop it. In extreme cases, when 
a championship hangs in the balance, he 
uses something known to the trade as 
Monsell’s solution. 

“I don’t use that stuff often, though,” 
he'll tell you. “It’s too powerful. One 
drop of it on the eye probably would 
blind a fighter for life. Monsell’s will 
stop the flow quicker than anything I 
know of—but you have to cut it away 
later with a knife.” 

One of Arcel’s major accomplishments 
was keeping Henry Armstrong in the 
ring until the end of his losing fight to 
Fritzie Zivic. It was one of the goriest 
battles ever seen in the ring. Armstrong 
pleaded with referee Arthur Donovan to 
let him continue despite his freely- 
bleeding cuts. And Arcel patched him 
up so he could. 

“There wasn’t a thing I could do,” Ray 
explains. “Henry was dead set on going 
out fighting. I had to use adrenaline 
and a yenom solution to stop the blood. 


After that, all I could do was pray for a ' 


lucky punch.” 


Bimstein, Arcel and the rest are em- 
phatic in their protests against allowing 
inexperienced towel wavers to handle 
green kids. They can recall working with 
fighters who had suffered lifelong injuries 
through neglect or inexperience on the 
part of their seconds. Because of this, 
and though good seconds can command 
as high as $1,000 a fight, all of them dote 
on working at neighborhood fight clubs 
with four-round preliminary boys for 
nothing but pleasure. 

“T hate to see a kid start out to become 
a fighter,” Arcel says. “But if he must 
fight, I like to give him the benefit of 
my experience. Then, too, sometimes we 
get lucky and stumble onto a potential 
champion,” —THE END 
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How to Borrow a Fortune 


[Continued from page 57] 


sible, his bankbook. Then you select (1) 
the jolly-good-fellow approach, (2) the 
downcast, hunted-expression system or 
(3) the bursting-with-surprise method. 
Immediately after lunch is a good time 
of day to open negotiations, except when 
dealing with dyspeptics. 

All systems will work under the proper 
circumstances, though I've found the 
bursting-with-surprise method to be my 
particular watermelon. We'll begin with 
the jolly-good-fellow technique. 

This one requires quite a bit of acting 
ability. Just picture yourself brow-deep 
in bills and awaiting your final eviction 
notice. Your wife has kept you up all 
night, telling you about the millionaires 
she might have married, and the loan 
company is playing bogeyman to your 
Mr. Milquetoast. 

In the face of all this, you must seem, 
to your candidate for a bite, to be pros- 
perous, untroubled, exploding with per- 
fect health and passionately in love with 
all mankind. 

With dazzling sparkle and wit you 
talk to him for a few moments about 
matters which, on this day, you don’t 
care a hoot: the extreme delicacy of the 
international situation, Joe Di Maggio’s 
current batting slump, the health of 
your friend’s grandmother. 

“What a great gal she is for a woman 
of ninety-six, eh, Paul?’ you exclaim 
gaily. “Don’t tell me she still drinks 
whisky every day, reads the sports page 
and continues to go to the bathroom 
unassisted!” 

The moment he agrees proudly, you 
have him. “Good lord!” you say with a 
low whistle of astonishment. “I almost 
forgot what I came to see you about. 
Could you let me have a hundred bucks 
until Wednesday?” 

This will work two-thirds of the time, 
but it’s a one-shot. Even if Paul is the 
dumbest man who ever came out of 
Brooklyn, you'll never be able to pull 
that one on him again. 

But I know a Broadway producer of 
flop shows who’s been living well for fif- 
teen years on the profits of his magic 
with variations of the jolly-good-fellow 
method. 

Enviously, I’ve watched this producer 
lure one angel after another into his of- 
fice and, with a benevolent air, wrap 
up his spiel: 

“... And I’m going to give you a 
chance, George,” he tells his victim with 
a bewitching grin, “to get in on the 
ground floor of this bonanza. All I need 
from you is one crummy little grand to 
bring the show in from Boston.” 

If the fall guy looks dismayed, con- 
fused, this expert relaxes him with, “Just 
hear me out. That's all I ask. I don’t 
claim this show will be a hit. How can 
we tell until we open on Broadway?” 

Then George, who is convinced it 
won't cost him anything to listen, is 
shown three wires from Hollywood film 
companies offering five, eight and ten 
thousand dollars for film rights to the 


in by a stooge on the Coast. 

“Those scoundrels!’’ say my hero 
angrily. “Trying to steal a million bucks 
worth of material from me for buttons! 
But they'll pay plenty for their insolence. 
After we open, if the notices are 
good...” 

If George is aware that the showman 
has produced nothing but failures, the 
psychological clincher is applied: “Don’t 
make up your mind now, George. Talk 
it over with your wife. Let her decide for 
you. I wouldn’t want you to put up the 
money without her consent.” 

This is the killer-diller. If George has 
an ounce of red blood in his veins, he'll 
bitterly resent the implication that the 
little woman makes his business deci- 
sions. Nine times out of ten, he'll whip 
out his check-book forthwith and prove 
who's boss of the family bankroll. 

The downcast, hunted-expression sys- 
tem is one most hotly debated in active 
borrowing circles. This has the advyan- 
tage of requiring no props or acting 
ability whatever. You.just mosey up to 
the victim, looking exactly how you feel, 
which is awful. 

Most people are good-hearted and will 
give you what you need, always provid- 
ing they can spare that amount of moo 
without crippling their love life. But 
too much of seeing a guy with haunted 
eyes and chin trailing the ground is de- 
pressing. Before long, even fellows you 
have no intention of cuffing will start 
avoiding you. 


If 1 had it to do all over again, I 
think I'd use nothing but the bursting- 
with-surprise method. Whatever its short- 
comings, this has the blessing of speed in 
what may prove, after all, a painful oper- 
ation. 

First, get into your eye the merry look 
of someone thinking of a secret joke, 
one you can hardly keep to yourself be- 
cause it’s so funny. This is the bursting 
part of your routine and immediately 
arouses the curious interest of the pros- 
pect. The last thing he wee is a bite. 
While he is still wondering what is amus- 
ing you so, give him the works: 

“Lend me fifty bucks!” Or a hundred, 
or five hundred, or a lonely fin, according 
to his station in life, the depth of his af- 
fection for you and the warmth of your 
relationship. 

Half the guys you try will get it up 
immediately. Others will give you 50 per 
cent or more. But hope for little from the 
man who hedges, says he has to think 
it over, or asks why you need the money. 

This last despicable type of lender is 
sometimes much worse than the gentle- 
man who gives you a cold turndown. To 
wring a few bucks from him, you have 
to review your financial woes and drama- 
tize them. Often as not, too, all that 
trouble gets you nowhere, and you leave 
empty-handed. 

There are many variations on these 
methods, of course. Old competitors of 
mine have often used the pitch, no doubt 
familiar to you, about having changed 
one’s suit that morning and forgetting 
to transfer one’s wallet. A pal of mine, 
Joe Gillingwater, got by with that one 
for years, but quit the method abruptly 
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twenty bucks, suddenly demanded, 
“What other suit?” 

Mr. Gillingwater never had owned 
more than one suit at any given date, 
and got so confused he couldn’t even de- 
scribe another outfit satisfactorily. I never 
used the other-suit gag for the same 
reason, having been a lifetime one-suit 
man. 

Today as always, there are thousands 
of practicing when-my-ship-comes-in bor- 
rowers. These chiselers are forever dream- 
ing up some fancy story about how they're 
going to get rich in the next five or ten 
minutes and only need fifty bucks from 
you to cinch the big deal. Being a writer, 
I've shunned that approach. Obviously, 
if I could dream up as good a novelette 
as the system requires, I could write it 
as fiction and sell it for a lot more than 
fifty clams. This gap in my repertoire has 
always saddened me. 

It’s at such gloomy moments that a 
working knowledge of your legal rights 
as a borrower will recharge flagging spir- 
its. For your guidance, I recently checked 
on these impressive rights and loopholes 
with L, Harrison Katzman, a New York 
attorney who has spent many years try- 
ing to collect money from deadbeats of all 
kinds. 

The laws of the Empire State don’t 
make it compulsory for people of means 
to dish out to you on demand, unfortu- 
nately, but they give you every break in 
your efforts not to pay back what you 
have acquired through your skill as a 
borrower. 

The toniest way to free yourself of 
debts is to go into bankruptcy. This is 
the grand slam of brokedom. Under the 
United States bankruptcy statutes, you 
“free yourself of all debts by declaring 
yourself a bankrupt and listing assets 
and liabilities.” 

Exempt from collection are your cur- 
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up to 5250, turniture up to 525U and the 
tools of your trade. The only bad feature, 
from your point of view, is that taking 
a bankruptcy bath will destroy your 
credit rating. This has never diminished 
its popularity among writers, artists and 
show people, most of whom had little 
or no credit in the first place. 

Bankruptcy doesn’t cost much. There's 
about a $30 fee for disbursements, $20 
for court costs, in addition to what you 
have to pay your lawyer. 

And there are many other ways to beat 
the rap when the money-mad bill col- 
lectors catch up with you and start throw- 
ing those court-orders. For one thing, 
you can move out of the jurisdiction of 
the court. This is particularly useful 
when there’s a citation for contempt of 
court against you. There is no debtors’ 
prison in this wonderful land of the quick 
touch, but you can get into the clink in- 
directly, because of debt, through this 
cruel contempt of court gimmick. 

When your creditors can’t collect from 
you, they sometimes get a summons for 
you to appear in supplementary pro- 
ceedings. If you ignore this, the undis- 
couraged creditors may get a subpoena 
to examine you for contempt of court. 
This is the one to watch. Don’t ignore 
that paper or you'll then be cited for 
contempt of court. It’s on that one that 
they can put you-and John L. Lewis in 
the bad place. The creditors have a bail- 
able attachment slammed on you, This 
is usually for the amount of debt, plus 
the fees of the marshal or sheriff. You 
either pay up or squat sixty days in jail 
for each $500 you owe. The ghastly thing 
is that your stay in a cell doesn’t free 
you of the debt. 

Lucky debtors who are suddenly over- 
whelmed by great wealth and still don’t 
want to pay off their old, annoying credi- 
tors, sometimes wriggle out of their obli- 
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gations by dumping all their dough in a 
dummy corporation and drawing from it 
only a nominal salary. 

Then they just langh when the sheriff's 
men come panting up with their ugly 
little court orders. A marshal or sheriff 
can only clip these resourceful chiselers 
for what they have on their person. They 
haven't even the legal Bek to search 
you, but must ask if you have any let- 
tuce on you. The smart answer is ‘“‘No,” 
though the official can lug you to court. 
You're testifying under oath there and 
lying is both dangerous and impractical, 
as you can be jugged for perjury. 

The main purpose of forming such a 
dummy corporation is to bring creditors 
into a frame of mind where they'll settle 
with you for a fraction of what you owe. 

If none of these measures appeals to 
you, you can cut a caper with what is 
called the friendly garnishee system. In 
most states a creditor can only put a rock 
on your wages for 10 per cent of your 
take-home dough, Best of all, only one 
such court plaster can be applied at a 
time. 

Whenever you expect impatient credi- 
tors to swoop down, have a chum rush in 
and garnishee your salary before your 
legitimate creditors reach the cashier. 
When employing this gimmick, be sure 
your friendly garnishee man is a char- 
acter who will faithfully pass back the 
10 per cent he gets. 

But to get back to our main theme, 
borrowing a fortune, never forget that 
the second bite is vastly more difficult 
to administer than the first one. 

I never had any luck with the system 
of Henry Ball, a friend of mine who 
asserts that the best way to dig money 
out of people is to borrow a little, then 
pay back quickly. Henry says you then 
can go on, making successively bigger 
bites, paying back until you have worked 


‘yourself up to the full amount you need. 

Besides being painfully slow, this is 
a dubious gamble at best, and proved 
disastrous for me every time I tried it 
on anyone but relatives. , 

The last, by the way, should be bumped 
only as a last resort. You'll keep meeting 
them at weddings and funerals, spoiling 
your enjoyment of these family get- 
togethers, 

When I said a borrower should be a 
man of steel, I wasn’t kidding. Consider 
the humiliation I once suffered because 
of the savage cruelty of my wife's Uncle 
Luther, a Man with Money. 

It was in the twilight period, toward 
the close of my borrowing career. Despite 
all my success as an artist of the quick- 
bite school, I was in a spot. My wife had 
just had a baby. I had neither job nor 
money, and I’d completely run out of 
lenders. 

By a last-minute plea worthy of Clar- 
ence Darrow, I had conned a hospital’s 
medical director into checking my wife 
in for the delivery of a bouncing baby 
boy, on the cuff. 

Not wishing her to give birth to a 
cranky child, I hadn't mentioned any- 
thing to my wife about losing my job. 
Each day, I rushed up to the hospital to 
admire the baby. The day they told her 
she could leave, I was handed a bill for 
$300. Shoving this into my pocket, I went 
upstairs without any aplomb whatever 
and told her the sad story. 

“Honey,” I said, “I'm afraid you'll have 
to join the staff of this hospital. There 
is absolutely no way for me to bail you 
out.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” she said, “Have 
you forgotten my Uncle Luther? He's a 
good sport. Besides, I’m his favorite 
niece.” 

“He was a good sport,” I admitted. 
“And you were his favorite niece, But he’s 
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been shopping around for a new favorite 
niece eyer since you borrowed the dough 
from him to join me in California.” 

“Nonsense. Get on the phone.” 

I called Uncle Luther at his Wall Street 
office. Now, Uncle Luther has more bucks 
than McIntosh has apples so I suppose 
he seldom makes mistakes. But he made 
a beaut that day. 

He boomed good will as he congratu- 
lated me on the arrival of my little son, 
Robert. He also congratulated me on 
making good as a writer. What well- 
meaning clown gave him this crazy idea 
I have never learned. 

“Come down and have lunch with me, 
my boy?” he asked heartily. ‘““Today!” 

Well, there it was. I hung up. 

“This is terrible,” I said to my wife 
“Uncle Luther thinks I’m going to pay 
him back what you borrowed.” 

“So what?” she asked callously. “All 
you need do is explain the situation.” 

An hour later, with fifteen cents in 
my pocket, I was following Unclé Luther 
into a luxurious downtown restaurant. 

“That you've sold a serial to The Sat- 
urday Evening Post is the best news I’ve 
had in years,’ he said happily. 

“Uncle, dear,” I said plaintively, “that 
isn’t true. Someone has been exaggerat- 
ing.” 

“All right! Suppose it’s only a couple 
of short stories you've sold them? It means 
you are made, man!” 

“I’m afraid, Uncle Luther,” I told him 
brayely, “that you have mistaken the 
object of my visit. I didn’t come to pay 
you off. I need three hundred dollars 
more. If I don’t get it, you'll be seeing 
your niece scrubbing floors in that hos- 
pital where you’ve been on the Board 
of Directors for so many years. All the 
Post bought from me was a two-dollar 
joke.” 

Uncle Luther’s mouth sagged and his 
three chins all but plopped into his Oys- 
ters Rockefeller. Then he was painfully 
frank with me, telling how he’d tagged 
me as a phony, a no-good and a fast 
larceny boy the first time he saw me. He 
kept on being frank for what seemed 
hours, pointing out that he’d never liked 
me or believed in my future. Then just 
as I was getting deeply concerned about 
him having apoplexy, he sighed. 

“All right, I'll give you the money, 
but with no hope of ever seeing it again,” 
he said, his nose wiggling like a rabbit's. 

I was so infuriated at having to take 
a million dollars worth of abuse for 
only $300 that, walking up Broadway, 
with his check in my pocket, I thought 
of a wonderful way to square things. If 
I got drunk and blew all the dough, he’d 
have to bail my wife out with three ad- 
ditional C-notes, or else resign from the 
Board of Directors! 

Before I could race into a saloon I 
ran into an old newspaper pal of mine 
and showered him with my troubles. 

“You call them troubles!” he sneered, 
and let fly with his own tale of woe. 

After listening to him, I didn’t have 
to get drunk. One of the few advantages 
of being broke is the frequency with 
which you meet other fellows who are 
even broker. 

That's the borrowing business, full of 
odd joys and sudden sorrows.—THE END 
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A System Grows in Brooklyn 


[Continued from page 29] 


ships, once with an unparalleled .424, 
compiling a lifetime .358 average. 

That year another incident confirmed 
Rickey’s suspicion that the big league 
practice of buying ready-made rookie 
stars was wasteful, inefficient and all wet. 
A University of California professor 
wrote that sunkist Chick Hafey was hurl- 
ing fireballs around a sandlot near the 
Berkeley campus and was ripe for a trial. 
“We'll try him,” replied Branch. 

In Florida the following spring, Chick 
boomed 450-foot drives into center-field 
cocoanut palms, outran rivals by yards in 
footraces. He also hurled a whistling fast 
ball. . 
Rickey pondered as he made out a 
line-up for the day’s scrub game, then 
wrote: “Hafey, left field.” He handed the 
slip of paper to Joe Sugden, manager of 
the day. “You can't do this to me, 
Branch,” Sugden protested. “Why, 
Hafey’s no outfielder—he's the fastest 
pitcher in camp!” 


“Hafey was a pitcher yesterday; he’s 


an outfielder today. 

Rickey winced as Hafey fanned three 
times that morning. He chortled as Hafey 
crashed a 400-foot homer into the palms. 
Shunted to Fort Smith, Ark., for a year's 
seasoning, Chick whiffed more often than 
anyone in organized baseball. 

The kid was almost in tears as he ap- 
proached Rickey the following March. 
The Bradentown spring training sched- 
ule was beginning—and he was still an 
outfielder. To Rickey he said: “I just can’t 
hit, sir. Please lemme go back to pitch- 
ing.” 

“No, not until you've proved to me that 
you can’t hit. The strike-out habit can be 
cured. Power is important, Chick, but 
before you can driye a ball out of the lot 
you must meet it on the nose. Suppose 
that, for the next two days, you spend all 
your time in batting practice, Don’t try 
to drive, just tap, just tap...” 

Chick tapped fifty-five pop-ups, soft 
grounders and fouls that day, missing 
only three pitches. But the spiritless tap- 
ping contrasted miserably with the usual 
heartening crack of a well-socked baseball 
and at the end of the day Chick gloomily 
surveyed the future. 

“Gee, Mr. Rickey, I never even laid 
the wood to the ball.” 

“That's not the important result. You 
can't overlook the fact that you missed 
the ball only three times. Keep at it,” 
was the sage answer. 


Chick Hafey never forgot his lesson, 
developing into a stylish-hitting “ball 
player’s ball player,” who later won a 
National League championship with a 
resounding .349. 

By this time Rickey was convinced he 
had a sound operating formula. Very 
soon baseball men shook their heads as he 
began to buy up minor league franchises 
like a newly-rich matron on a bargain 
spree. They snickered as Cardinal scouts 
scoured the countryside, popping into 
kindergartens, playgrounds, school yards, 
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Ozark villages, Carolinian mill towns. 
They were seeking lean, wiry ball- 
playing kids with no professional ex- 
perience. 

Rickey was forming his first farm sys- 
tem, derisiv ely called “the Cardinal chain 
gang.” It brought almost immediate re- 
sults—in 1926 Rickey, promoted to the 
Cards’ presidency, gave St. Louisans their 
first pennant of the 20th century. 

Thereafter—and until this very day— 
Rickey-bred teams have dominated the 
National League, capturing nine pen- 
nants and six World Series in twenty-two 
years. His Gas House Gang terrorized its 
foes in the early 1930's. His swifties of 
1942 still dominate the baseball picture. 
He was in the unenyiable position of 
watching his own creation, 1946 cham- 
pion’s of the world, beat out his young 
Dodgers for the National League flag 
last year. 


The world champs are peculiarly a 
Rickey team, quick-moving, quick-think- 
ing. One of their managers, Billy South- 
worth, was rescued from oblivion, rising 
from a $50-a-week teacher in a Cardinal 
baseball school in "34 to become, under 
Rickey's tutelage, one of the great field 
leaders of modern times. Eddie Dyer, now 
their pilot, is also a Rickey product, his 
one-time ace manager of the Texas 
League. 

With two exceptions, the Cardinals 
who flattened Boston’s arrogant Red Sox 
last October were hand-grown by Rickey. 
Enos Slaughter was a gawky country boy 
as the Mahatma watched him perform at 
Martinsville, Va., in 1935’s spring. 

With coaches and scouts Rickey later 
prepared an unpleasant operation known 
as “cutting the squad.” Slaughter’s 
record was passed from hand to hand. 
“Hit only .260 last year,” remarked one. 
“He doesn’t run too well.” 

Scout Joe Schultz spoke up: “I know 
this boy, Mr. Rickey. He’s got heart, he’s 
got mind. I'll bet a hat he'll star some 
day.” 

Rickey popped questions: “Can he run? 
Hit? Field?” 

“Not yet, but he will. He’s only 18. 
He'll find himself—and surprise you.” 

“Well. . let's give him another chance.” 

The country boy found himself at 
Columbus, another Rickey farm, during 
the two ensuing seasons. His miracle 
throw saved the '42 Series for the Cards; 
his sprint from first to home on Walker’s 
safe blow won the ’46 classic. 

Stan Musial reported at the Cards’ 
camp in ‘40, heartsick, almost despond- 
ent. One of many raw Rickey recruits, 
he had been baseball's winningest pitcher 
of '40, with a .783 average compiled at 
Class D, Daytona Beach, Fla. That Au- 
gust his arm had suddenly gone dead— 
shifted to the outfield he had batted .311, 
but could not throw out a runner at sec- 
ond on a fly to short left. 

Cardinal brain trusters shook their 
heads as Stan took his unorthodox stance 
at the plate. He jackknifed his body, 
stuck a foot “in the bucket” at the lower 
left-hand corner of the batter's box: 
“He'll never do!” they chorused. 

But Rickey noticed that Stan met the 
ball with an accurate, graceful forward 
motion, wrists snapping 400-foot liners 
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between bewildered outfielders. He as- 
signed him to the Springfield club of the 
Western Association with the remark: 
“His arm’ll come back and he'll be a fu- 
ture batting champion.” 

At Springfield Musial proceeded to 
capture the Western Association’s crown 
with a .379 average. Switched to Rickey’s 
Rochester farm in mid-July, he led Inter- 
national League hitters with .312. Rushed 
to St. Louis to aid the Cards’ last-minute 
flag drive, he swatted .425 in twelve 
games, superpar for the National League. 

Two Rickey-styled teams battled nose- 
and-nose for the 46 pennant, tied, then 
met in an unprecedented play-off. The 
older, wiser Cards won. But in four 
Dodger seasons, an older, wiser Branch 
had taken long strides toward his self- 
announced goal of founding the first Col- 
lege of Baseball Knowledge. In St. Louis 
he had shared control with owner Sam 
Breadon. In Brooklyn his hands were 
free. Long before V-J Day his Dodger 
scouts roamed the continent, setting up 
impromptu tryout camps in cities from 
coast to coast. Other magnets bemoaned 
the manpower shortage; Rickey fed 
beardless Baby Bums into the Dodger 
hopper . . . Gene Mauch, Ed Miksis, Cal 
McLish, Erv Palica, rose from high 
schools, sandlots or American Legion 
competition to Ebbets Field. 

In 1938, the Mahatma’s son, Branch 
Rickey, Jr., had launched the first Dodger 
farm system. With the war's end, many 
of its products were ready for the majors 
—Ed Stevens, Carl Furillo, Dick Whit- 
man, Joe Hatten, Ralph Branca, Rex 
Barney. 

Scout Tom Downey's eye was attracted 
by a hustling young catcher as he watched 
an American Legion game at Sacramento, 
Calif., in 40. That night he penned a 
report: 

“Saw a honey of a receiver today. 
Name’s Bruce Edwards, 18, 5 feet 8, big 
hands. Just out of high school. Hits 
hard and for distance. Runs fast, great 
arm, sure death on fouls.” 

“Tie him up!” wired Branch, Jr. 

That night, Downey talked about base- 
ball in the Edwards’ front parlor. “I 
can’t sign your son until he completes 


his Legion schedule,” he told Bruce’s dad. 

Bruce hung up his gear in October, 
received a contract that week. Early the 
following spring, Mom Edwards an- 
swered the doorbell. 

“Bruce, it’s here!” she cried. She 
handed a telegram to her son: 

“Report immediately Santa Barbara. 
Transportation included.” 

Bruce packed bags, boarded a bus to 
Santa Barbara then in the California 
State League. A few weeks later he 
played his first professional game. 


To the inexpert eye, Bruce Edwards 
was just another rookie. His stickwork 
was only fair, his catching marred by 
minor faults. Scouts secretly visited the 
coast city, bought seats directly behind 
the plate, mailed reports to Brooklyn 
where they were filed in an index which 
contained Bruce's master record card and 
those of thousands of other prospective 
big leaguers. 

That winter Bruce underwent an ap- 
pendicitis operation. The California 
State League disbanded—the lad was as- 
signed to Durham, N. C., thousands of 
miles from home. His name was high 
on selective service rolls—his play suf- 
fered, his batting dropped to .233. 

Yet, Branch Rickey, Jr.'s words, noted 
on Bruce’s master card, were: “Edwards 
is our best catching prospect.” For Bud 
Clancy, Santa Barbara’s manager, had re- 
ported: “I like Edwards. He's phleg- 
matic, listens, learns. He throws on a 
clothesline, backs up fielders, never 
wavers as runners barge home on plays to 
the plate. He has the habit of steadying 
jittery pitchers.” 

In the Rickey lexicon, Bruce was a 
“nice boy,” who neither drank nor 
smoked. In conversation, he told the 
world that he intended to make good. 

When Branch Rickey opened his first 
postwar instruction center at Sanford, 
Fla., in February ’46, Bruce Edwards, just 
out of khaki, was one of 200 rookies he 
inspected, And he was just one of twenty 
catchers who battled fiercely for the job 
Mickey Owen had vacated for his brief 
Mexican League fling. 

Again the kid wasn’t flashy. He hit no 
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homers, never chattered at the umpire as 
he crouched behind the plate. He just 
went about his business. 

Ex-catcher Clyde Sukeforth reported: 
“I'm trying to break Edwards of a bad 
habit—his equipment gets in his way as 
he throws: But he’s a comer—watch him.” 
Leo Durocher dictated a memo: “Not 
hitting, but will. May go to majors in 
year. Has everything it takes.” 

As the Sanford camp broke up, Rickey’s 
staff shuffled report cards, paused at Ed- 
wards’ name. A scout had written: “Rusty 
from soldiering. Needs work to improve 
accuracy in throwing.” Whereupon 
Bruce was dispatched to Mobile of the 
Southern Association. 

He was batting .283 in July as his man- 
ager said: “You're taking a plane to 
Brooklyn tonight. Get going, kid—and 
luck!” He bought a newspaper as he 
arrived—sports scribes were howling. In 
a complicated deal Rickey had traded 
away popular Billy Herman for what 
sports writers termed—“an unknown bush 
league catcher.” 

The unknown catcher donned: a 
Dodger uniform, caught the thunderbolt 
shoots of Kirby Higbe that very after- 
noon. He was still expertly handling the 
varied fast balls, sinkers, screwballs, 
knucklers and dipsy-do curves of the en- 
tire Dodger staff as Brooklyn tied St. 
Louis for the pennant, lost the play-off 
series. His behind-the-bat steadiness, his 
solid all-around play won many votes for 
the mythical Rookie of the Year title. 

War delayed the opening of Branch 
Rickey’s formal College of Baseball 
Knowledge. On Feb. 3, 1947, sixty 
scouts, coaches, managers and adminis- 
trative officials met in a week-long 
seminar at the Dodgers’ Brooklyn head- 
quarters. 

They listened to pep talks, lectures and 
three discourses by the great baseball edu- 
cator himself, all relating to the job of 
tutoring green material. “Efficiency in 
baseball means batting correctly, field- 
ing correctly and doing everything cor- 
rectly within the physical limits of the 
individual,” he said. The future mentors 
were impressed with the need of instruct- 
ing one system of performance whether 
it would be on bunting or stealing. Every 
future great would be steeped in Dodger- 
styled baseball. 

Stenographers transcribed the proceed- 
ings which are being assembled into a 
text book entitled “How to be a Dodger.” 
This brochure, Rickey hopes, will be 
placed in the hands of each player and 
employe during the current season. 


One thousand Dodgers, big and 
small, moved southward two weeks later. 
There twenty-four managers assembled 
for a three-day conference to coordinate 
methods of play throughout the Dodger 
chain. : 

Thus when Joe Rookie reported at 
picturesque Pensacola on March 1, he 
was amazed to discover that ball playing 
in the Rickey manner is both a science 
and an art. With 400 others he was quar- 
tered in the luxurious Bachelor Officers’ 
Club of the former US Naval Air Station. 
He ate balanced meals, designed to build 
muscle and bone, in the officers’ mess hall. 
He shared a room with another youth, 
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relaxed in the comfortable lounge, spent 
off hours in the billiard room, swimming 
pool or private movie theatre. 

On one of many diamonds constructed 
on the former airstrip at Ellison Field, 
he worked kinks out of his muscles, was 
assigned to a ten-man squad. From 9 a.m. 
until noon he practiced or attended class- 
room lectures on batting, throwing, 
running, bunting, sliding, the use of 
signs. 

Afternoons he played baseball for an 
inning or two. He saw pitchers concen- 
trating on new deliveries under the 
watchful eye of Curt Davis, wizard of the 
sidearm curve. He marveled as Davis 
taught them new deliveries, the follow- 
through wind-up, change of pace. 

Joe was awed as George Sisler helped 
him change his batting stance. He'd al- 
ways favored the idea of blasting the 
horsehide over the fence. Now Sisler ex- 
plained how to punch the ball over the 
infield. After a few lessons, Joe mas- 
tered the squeeze bunt, used with dra- 
matic success by recent Dodger teams. 

Pepper Martin, Gas House Gangster 
and belly-diving base stealer, posted Joe 
off first base. “Now, don’t take too big a 
lead, kid,” he warned. “If you do, you 
gotta lean back for safety. Breaking at 
full speed is the secret of base stealing. 
Figure out how far you dare stand off 
base. Watch the pitcher—then go!” 

Joe became especially fond of Alex 
Campanis, a young coach. Alex is no 
famous Sisler or Martin—he’s just short- 
stop of the Montreal Royals, ’46 Little 
World Series champs. Back in ’39 Alex 


DISH OF THEN ONTH 


Hasenpfeffer 


Ranbits is nice, the Pennsylvania Dutch 
people insist. And they can prove it, using 
wild rabbit. Their hasenpfeffer is out 
of this world. It's equally good using 
either domestic rabbit or hare, available 
in most city meat markets. It’s easy to 
prepare, a delight to the taste. 

Carefully clean your rabbits, cutting 
them into portions. Place the pieces on 
a bed of sliced onions in the bottom of a 
crock. Then cover with a mixture of cider 
vinegar and water, in equal proportions. 
Add salt, pepper, a little sage, a pinch of 
basil and tarragon and a half dozen 
cloves. Cover and let stand in a cool place 
for not more than two days. 

Remove, place portions on paper nap- 
kins to drain. Melt butter—plenty of it!— 
in a heavy iron skillet. Sear the portions, 
letting them reach a deep golden color. 
This should take about 10 or 15 minutes. 


all-starred at New York University, 
coached football in ’40. Tall, powerful, 
he was hailed as a coming Hans Wagner 
when the Dodgers signed him that year. 

Alex studied shortstopping at Elmira, 
Reading, Knoxville, became a naval lieu- 
tenant. When he reported at Sanford in 
‘46, he was tabbed “not good enough for 
the majors,” for although he fielded bril- 
liantly, he wasn’t much of a hitter and a 
step slow on bases. 

One day Branch Rickey made a flying 
trip to Montreal, conferred with Man- 
ager Clay Hopper. “Campanis instinc- 
tively makes the correct fielding play,” 
said Hopper. “He seldom makes a mental 
mistake. He ‘takes charge’ of the team in 
emergencies.” 

“He's managerial material,” Rickey 
concluded. At 29, Campanis was signed 
to a playing-coach’s contract as a first 
step toward the pilotship for which he is 
best fitted. 

Joe, mingling with storied stars, begins 
to feel like a big leaguer himself. Self 


_ confidence grows with knowledge; skill 


grows as he joins a scratch team, socks a 
few long hits, makes a snappy play. 

One day Branch Rickey drops out of 
the skies from Havana, where the 
Dodgers and Royals are training. He 
tells anecdotes of famous Cardinal and 
Dodger stars, then grows serious. “Every 
hard-working, ambitious ball player must 
observe a few general rules of conduct,” 
he says. “A few super-stars have suc- 
ceeded even although they violated these 
rules, Don’t fool yourself into thinking 
that you can. 


Now add some of the liquid in which the 
meat was marinated—about a half inch 
of it, to be precise. Lower the fire and 
let the meat simmer until tender, adding 
a little marination fluid from time to 
ume, You'll sniff hungrily as the spicy 
odor permeates the kitchen! 

When the meat is tender, remove to a 
hot platter. Add a little more of the 
liquid from the crock to the skillet and 
stir briskly. Then add at least a cup of 
sour cream, correct the seasonings, and 
stir until the gravy is smooth. 

Serve—and taste rabbit at its very best. 
It’s tender, endowed with a flavor that is 
delicate rather than robust. 

If there are mashed potatoes, French 
fried onion rings, a good field salad and 
some hot corn bread, you have a meal 
that will be memorable. Pick your own 
dessert.—Harry Botsford 


“Liquor destroys tissues, ruins eyesight, 
befuddles the mind. You may safely drink 
a glass of beer and stay in shape—you 
can’t drink before games or immoderately 
and hope to make the major league 
grade. 

“You boys are young, high-blooded. 
You have the right to live your own 
private lives unhampered. But your phys- 
ical condition is the club’s business. 

“I know that you boys would not be 
here if you were the kind that overin- 
dulge. But there is a vice which leaves 
no trace on your body, but which affects 
your mind and thus your playing. Gam- 
bling, playing card games for high stakes, 
association with gamblers will end your 
career—” 

Joe is impressed. He learns, too, that 
the club safeguards his health in other 
ways. Medical treatments, hospitalization 
are free. Free periodical physical check- 
ups guarantee that he will always be in 
prime playing condition. His financial 
worries are over, too—a business manager 
approaches him, informs him that he may 
draw expense money against his salary 
if he chooses. From older players he 
learns that the club will aid him with 
loans during financial emergencies. 

He ought to be happy. But a small 
worry clouds his mind. Veteran players 
have already been assigned to Fort 
Worth, Mobile, St. Paul and other 
squads. Now, day by day, rookies betray 
by their broad smiles that they, too, have 


won a season’s job. Will Joe be kept on 
the payroll? Or will he be released, to 
drift home, unattached? 

One morning a coach slips into the 
chair beside him as he breakfasts. They 
begin to chat. Joe doesn’t know it, but 
that morning the coach writes a report. 
“Joe is intelligent,” he asserts. “He is 
devoted to his folks. Says he wants to 
make good, but has worried because 
there’s some kind of illness in his family. 
But, in talking to him, I discovered that 
he’s homesick for a girl he loves very 
much. He probably wants to marry her. 
He confessed he hasn't played too well 
this week . . . too excited. This boy will 
go places later on. . .” 

If Joe could glance over the coach's 
shoulder as he writes, he would read re- 
ports of other rookies: “Nice boy . . . mar- 
ried . . . drinks a little beer occasionally. 
Morally he says he’s all right. I think so, 
too.” Or: “Has a corking fast ball, fine 
curve but a watermelon front. I told him 
to run forty minutes this morning, but he 
ran just four. An ordinary beer drinker 
...” And: “Can't read or write. Used 
to be a hard drinker but hasn’t touched 
the stuff for years. Is worth holding be- 
cause of his wonderful fast ball.” 

That afternoon Joe makes two hits, 
scoops a grounder in deep short and flips 
underhand to second to start a double 
play. He's feeling swell as he joins a 
group in the club lounge. A bull session 
begins as an old-timer spins yarns. Out 
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of the Dodger past return fantastic figures 
—wide-waisted Wilbert Robinson, the 
Daffiness Boys’ manager of the 1920's who 
couldn't remember the names of his 
players: Babe Herman, who ran a triple 
into a triple play . . . and poor Mickey 
Owen, whose missed third strike cost a 
world’s championship. 

Then someone mentions Dizzy Dean— 

“What a man!” exclaims an old scout. 
“Diz was in the Army back in ’30 when 
a Texas Central engineer wrote Mr. 
Rickey about him. ‘He's blowin’ down 
twenty batters a game,’ he wrote. 

“Well, Mr. Rickey sent one of his 
scouts, Don Curtis, down to Texas to 
look up Diz. He found the big boy, livin’ 
with his father and brother, sharin’ a 
corrugated iron shack with a Mexican 
down on some junk pile. Don was ex- 
cited, though. “He may be a braggart, 
but if half as good as he says he is, he'll 
win pennants for the Cards.’” 

Joe Rookie gasps as the old-timer tells 
how Rickey, visiting the try-out camp at 
Harrah, Okla., saw Diz strike out six con- 
secutive batters the following spring. 
The Card president sat in the hotel lobby 
that evening as Diz, clad in dungarees 
and a huge cowboy hat, approached. 

“Hello, Branch,” he grinned, 

“I beg your pardon,” Rickey said. “I 
don’t think we've met.” 

“Why, sure we have, Branch. I'm the 
fellow who fogged ’em down this after- 
noon, six in a row. If you saw me, you 
couldn't forget me, Branch. An’ I know 
you did—I was watchin’ you all the 
time—” 


Rickey suppressed a smile. “Maybe I 
did. But I saw so many pitchers today, 
I must have forgotten you. What is your 
name?” 

“But, Branch, I’m Jerome Dean... 
Dizzy, that is. I can win a pennant for 
your Cardinals this very year. Ain't you 
takin’ me to St. Louis with you tomor- 
row?” 

Rickey rose. “No, Mister Dean.” He 
offered a hand. “But I'm yery glad to 
meet you, Mister Dean.” 

Diz looked shocked. “But why not, 
Br—I mean, Mr. Rickey?” 

The old scout chuckles: “Diz went to 
St. Joe, Missouri, that year and to Hous- 
ton the next. He did win pennants for 
Mr. Rickey, but he never called him 
Branch again.” 

The story telling ends as Joe’s room- 

mate rushes up. “They’ ve posted a bul- 
letin, Joe,” he whispers. “Let's go look!” 

Joe scans the bulletin board. There, 
in a long column of names, he finds his 
own. He is going to—it doesn’t matter 
where—to Greenville, Danville, Pueblo, 
Seattle. .. 

He sleeps soundly that night. The sun 
rises. He breakfasts early, rushes to the 
field. Slowly his new team assembles— 
he already knows many. The manager 
arrives—he was Joe's coach only yesterday. 
“Hi'ya, Joe,” he calls, “make yourself at 
home.” He shakes hands all around, sits 
in their midst. “Now, fellows, the first 
thing we're going to do is work up some 
signs. We're playing Mobile this after- 
noon and I intend to beat them—” 

Joe’s heart swells with pride. He’s on 
his way to the big leagues at last! rue END 
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arcade in other cities, and before his 
death in the Twenties had parlayed his 
interest into a $25,000,000 theatre chain. 

From the mutoscope its inventors 
evolved the biograph, for projecting film 
upon a screen, and from the beginning 
the firm was called the American Muto- 
scope & Biograph Co. It gave a strug- 
gling young actress named Mary Pickford 
her first employment before the camera. 
It hired a young actor and scenario writer 
and turned him into the first great film 
director, David Wark Griffith. It was 
for the historic firm that William A. 
Brady, in 1899, filmed the first fight pic- 
tures taken under artificial light—the 
Jeffries-Sharkey championship bout. 

The biograph branch of the business, 
by departing from the peeping principle, 
eventually oyverreached itself and failed. 
Its ambitious 4,000-footer, Judith of 
Bethulia, was a staggering commercial 
failure because of a flat-price arrange- 
ment in effect with exhibitors. It was 
then, in 1920, that William Rabkin 
stepped in and saved the mutoscope for 
posterity. Previously the machines and 
reels had been circulated throughout the 
country on a rental basis, and at first 
Rabkin figured to make a quick profit on 
his modest investment simply by liquidat- 
ing the stock and equipment. As the 
peep-show’s popularity continued to bear 
up, he began manufacturing new ma- 
chines and reels in 1923-24, in some cases 
buying rights to brief sequences from 
standard movies, and in others producing 
them himself. It is thanks entirely to his 
vision and industry that we still have 
with us today an inexpensive and socially 
acceptable outlet for the voyeur in us. 


Historically, the mutoscope has ap- 
proximately the same relationship to to- 
day's mighty motion-picture industry as 
the Wright Brothers’ 1905 biplane, ca- 
pable of twelve seconds and more of sus- 
tained flight, has to contemporary 
aviation. The difference is that the 
mutoscope, more than a half-century after 
its invention, still is manufactured in 
essentially its original form, and finds a 
steady market in amusement parks, penny 
arcades and other temples of diversion 
all over the world. Because it continues 
to fulfill a basic need, it would be a 
mistake to call the machine an anachro- 


nism. It is, rather, a consummate and 
unimprovable contrivance, like the 
mousetrap. 


The hand-cranked movie is housed in 
a cabinet somewhat resembling an ab- 
breviated mummy-case standing on end. 
At about the eye-level of a pubescent 
boy, there is an oval magnifying lens 
surrounded by a shield into which the 
spectator looks. He drops a penny into 
a slot, a ten-watt bulb goes on inside the 
case, and as he turns the crank a series 
of postcard-size photos fans rapidly before 
his eyes. You can get the general prin- 
ciple by holding a book with its back 
binding downward and thumbing the 
pages toward you. On a mutoscope reel, 
the cards are closely packed around a 
cylinder, and each card is momentarily 
held before the lens by a thumb-action 
stop inside the box. The pictures on the 
cards, about 850 of them to a reel with 
blank cards between each, are printed 
from movie film—some 50 feet of it to a 
reel—and give you a soundless, private 
cinematic sequence lasting less than a 
minute, 

On a prorated basis, the one-minute, 
one-cent cinema may not be as good a 
bargain as the double feature, but it has 
unique attractions of its own which have 
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withstood the test of time. One of these, 
outlined in Scientific American for April 
17, 1897, still holds good: “In the opera- 
tion of the mutoscope the spectator has 
the performance entirely under his own 
control. He may make the operation 
quick or slow as fancy dictates, or he 
may maintain the normal speed at which 
the original performance took place, and 
if desired he can stop the machine at any 
particular picture and inspect it at leis- 
ure.” You can’t do that at your neigh- 
borhood movie-house; nor, if you fail to 
catch a fast-moving bit Of action the first 
time, can you view it again without sit- 
ting through the second feature, the 
newsreel, the animated cartoon, the 
travelogue, the trailers for coming attrac- 
tions, and perhaps a vaudeville show and 
name-band presentation as well. With 
the mutoscope, you may run off a repeat 
performance, for your eyes alone, at the 
drop of a penny. 

The undying appeal of the self- 
operating feature was illustrated when, 
before the recent war, William Rabkin 
contrived an improved model called the 
Selector Mutoscope. This allows the 
customer, for a nickel, to choose one of 
five reels which is spun off automatically 
in a relatively up-to-date cabinet. 

“The Selector,” its creator now admits, 
“didn’t go very well. People seem to 
get a kick out of turning the crank and 
stopping at certain times.” The higher 
tariff of the Selector apparently has noth- 
ing to do with its lesser popularity. At 
Hubert’s Museum on 42nd Street, which 
is the Paramount Theatre of the arcade 
world, the Selector slot has been altered 
to accept a mere two pennies, yet it 
grosses no more than any of a score of 
one-cent, hand-cranked models in the 
gallery, each of which draws its modest 
but steady $1 to $1.25 a week. During 
the free-spending war years, too, the fee 
on the old single-feature models was 
upped to a nickel in many hot locations, 
without resulting in any loss of play. For 
the true peep-show addict, it is evident, 
nothing will ever replace the crank. 

The diyertissements in the mutoscope’s 
vast repertoire have shown as much re- 
sistance to change as the mechanical 
means of their delivery. They follow 
forms as traditional as those of the classi- 
cal Chinese theatre, almost. Thus a still 
from an 1895 production shows some 
jokers stuffing a dog into a crude grinding 
machine, from the other end of which 
emerges a finished string of frankfurters. 
A sign above them reads, Catchem and 
Stuffem’s Sausage Factory—Highest Cash 
Paid for Old Animals. This feature has 
been dropped from the current list of 
available reels, but its spirit is perpetu- 
ated in an entry entitled Ham and Bud 
in the Sausage Factory. 

This is listed in the Comic Section, 
which includes many snippets from early 
chef-d’oeuvres of Charlie Chaplin, Billy 
West, Ben Turpin, Douglas Fairbanks 
and Harold Lloyd. Two other past mas- 
ters of the comedietta are represented by 
several selections apiece, perhaps the 
most deathless of which are Fatty Ar- 
buckle’s Famous Melon Fight and Lloyd 
Hamilton's The Great Sewer Mystery. 
Other entries in this section do not de- 
pend upon star performers to attract 
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patronage, but get by on such enticing 
titles as A Hot Time in Hogan's Alley 
(A Warner Bros. Classic), Stung Right on 
the Bean, High and Low Doings in Boob- 
ville, A Bug-House Riot, He Broke Her 
Heart—She Broke His Neck, Fruit Stand 
Outrage, The Great Spaghetti Eating 
Contest, Rival Piano Wreckers, He Got 
It (In the End), Caught in a Cedar Chest, 
and Spraying the Love Bug. 

For box-office draw, the Comic reels 
are excelled only by those in the Spicy 
Picture Section (New Snappy Girl Sub- 
jects—Alluring! Exciting! Enchanting!). 
Here, too, we find an adherence to long- 
established values. A poster of the Nine- 
ties advised customers to Drop a Nickel 
in the Slot, Keep Turning the Crank to 
the. Right, and You Will See How the 
Porto Rican Girls Entertain Uncle Sam’s 
Soldiers. The poster showed a soldier in 
the uniform of the Spanish-American war 
with his arm around the waist of a proper 
senorita, as though about to lead her into 
a tango. The feature does not appear 
among the active sellers today, but since 
many equally antique reels continue to 
give service, it might be encountered in 
a contemporary collection, perhaps re- 
titled, How Girls Entertain GI's. Along- 
side it, in a well-stocked gallery, the 
aficionado might be offered his choice of 
such later epics as I'll Say She Can, They 
Forgot to Lower the Curtain, The Mod- 


el’s Revenge, Bare Facts, Tired Business 
Man’s Delight, Nude Kisses, and Her 
Spanish Lover. So was his old man. 

Like his father before him, the present- 
day fan has his enthusiasm whetted by a 
device which gives this art form much of 
its fascination. It lies in a tantalizing 
discrepancy between what is promised 
and what is delivered. Supposing our 
drama-lover, after due deliberation, in- 
vests his penny in a machine which offers 
In No Man's Land. The poster above it 
shows a girl in a shimmy and haircut of 
circa 1920, seated on the edge of an un- 
made bed and removing her stockings. 
The spectator leans forward over the 
peep-hole and turns the crank in tense 
expectancy. To his surprise, if he is a 
newcomer to the delights of the penny 
movie, the girl in the shimmy figures in 
this one not at all. Instead it involves, 
in some obscure but perfectly decorous 
shenanigans, a young miss swaddled to 
the ankles in yards of Victorian clothing 
and an eccentric gaffer who brings her 
flowers, kisses her hands, and then -ex- 
amines them through a large magnifying 
glass. A colored maid also dashes in and 
out of the room, without contributing 
notably to the dramatic impact of the 
brief extravaganza. The wheel of cards 
flicks to an end and the light blinks out, 
leaving the spectator feeling puzzled, per- 
haps, but not seriously frustrated. 

After all, it would be an unsporting 
sort of Peeping Tom who would expect 
to hit the jackpot at every keyhole. Sim- 
ilarly, the true devotee of the mutoscope 
is kept going from reel to reel, vainly 
hoping to find one that lives up to its 
billing, and, when he fails to, still oddly 
appreciative of the private little glimpses 
he has had into a mad yesteryear. 

Here is a feature whose original dis- 
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play card, probably long since defaced 
by the avid mustache artists who patron- 
ize the penny arcade, has been replaced 
by the unadorned inscription, A Bed- 
room Farce. Well, it turns out, the set- 
ting does include a big brass bed, and 
the action is not tragic. Three little 
girls in the period costume of 1903 enter 
hurriedly, lugging a dummy which 
crudely simulates a man. They stuff it 
under the bed and hide. Enter a stout 
matron who seats herself in a chair be- 
side the bed and commences to rock 
briskly. Now the prankish girls wriggle 
under the bed and wave a leg of the 
dummy in front of the matron. She 
throws up her hands in alarm, opens 
her mouth in a noiseless scream, and 
dashes from the room. Simultaneously, 
the irate father of the household rushes 
in, seizes the dummy, shakes it vigorously, 
and hurls it to the floor. Finis. There 
is nothing here to attract the attention 
of the Motion Picture Academy, perhaps, 
but in its small, quiet way A Bedroom 
Farce is a satisfying work, well worth the 
price of admission. 

A certain ambiguity seems essential to 
effective peep-show presentation. If a 
suggestive poster can lure a callow youth 
to pause for a moment and view an edu- 
cational exhibit of our early culture, the 
deception is surely justified. Certainly it 
would be against public policy to show 
him everything he might expect to see 
under the sign of French Dressing, The 
X-Ray Gown, Ladies’ Night in a Turkish 
Bath, Eve’s Leaves, Chamber of Love, or 
Trouble in the Tub, and his innocence 
is guarded by a stern canon of Interna- 
tional Mutoscope. 

“There was no machinery set up for 
censorship of the hand-cranked movie,” 
Mr. Rabkin points out, “but I have made 
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Registered Patent Attorneys 
1555 Victor Building, Washington I, D. C. 
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Los Angeles 11, Calif, 
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NEW RAZOR 
SIMPLIFIES 
SHAVING 


World’s Newest Razor 
Gives Swifter, Smoother, 
Safer Shaves 


Mystic, Conn., Apr. 
23, 1947. There’s a 
new razor out, sim- 
pler by far than any 
that has ever been 
made. 

The new Enders 
Razor is all one 
piece, no moving 
parts, no extra gad- 
gets. All you do is 
click the blade in 
and shave. And what a shave! The razor 
doesn’t clog even with brushless shave 
cream, it’s easy to clean and keep clean. 
Its modern plastic handle is curved to fit 
your hand. Its shaving angle is so well set to 
your face that it reaches easily all the hard- 
to-get-at spots—around chin, ears, nose. 

If your dealer doesn’t have the new Enders 
Razor yet, order direct from Durham-Enders 
Razor Corp., Dept.106, Mystic, Conn. 


SPECIAL OFFER... 
RAZOR AND 5 BLADES... 49¢ 


Durham - Enders Razor Corp., Dept. 106, Mystic, Conn. 
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IN ONE ACTION it opens and lights, in- 
stantly — even in a gale! Automatic- 
action lever responds to a mere flick of 
your finger with neyer-failing accuracy. 
Smartly streamlined . . . handsome as 
fine jewelry . . . thoroughly windproof 
— and a champion for fuel capacity 
(precision-engineered spring cap makes 
it practically evaporation-proof). 


Pa 


At leading dept. stores, jewelers, smoke shops, etc. 
Exclusive distributors 

RAYNO CO,, 1065 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 

HOLLIS CO., 11 Commerce St., Newark 2, N. J. 
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it an inflexible rule that every one of 
our reels is seen by someone from the 
New York Society for the Suppression of 
Vice—usually John S. Sumner. We have 
had a tremendous number of requests 
from other countries where they could 
have used something more snappy, but 
we wouldn't jeopardize our good name 
by meeting this demand.” 

A mild deception sometimes carries 
over into those subdivisions of the muto- 
scope list which raise no question of cen- 
sorship. In the Western Section, we find 
Rin Tin Tin in Clash of the Wolves, 
William S. Hart in The Curse of Drink, 
and non-star casts in Trampled by Wild 
Horses, and Chased by the Howling Red- 
skins. The Sports Section offers Demp- 
sey K.O.’s Firpo, Firpo Puts Dempsey 
Through Ropes, and other ring high- 
lights; Babe Ruth’s Home Run Secrets; 
and five wrestling items culminating in 
Ali Baba Runs Amuck. Under Drama, 
the titles A Chinaman’s Last Chance, The 
Stolen Locomotive, Sayed By a Monkey 
Wrench, and Mary Pickford in Mad 
Gypsy’s Death are all unexceptionable. 
So, too, are the Hi-Lights—the newsreel 
of the mutoscope—entitled Giant Tur- 
tles’ Death Struggle, The Hindenburg 
Disaster, Lindbergh's Reception in New 
York, and Subway Rush, Times Square; 
the Scenic features, such as Awe-Inspiring 
Niagara Falls and Cocoanuts—Philip- 
pine Islands; and the Educational ones, 
Human Flies Climb N. Y. Skyscrapers, 
The Vanishing American Indian, and His 
Majesty, the Elephant. 

Though reels like these are ‘sold 
straightforwardly on their own merits, 
there is nothing to preyent an exhibitor 
from hyping a slow-moving attraction by 
giving it a new title or tinkering a little 
with the old one. Even a highly respected 
member of the profession like Max 
Schaffer, senior partner of Schork & 
Schaffer, who run Hubert’s Museum and 
two large Broadway arcades, recognizes 
the advantage of a touch of duplicity. 

“Some of the war pictures are pretty 
good in the machines,” says Schaffer. “Be- 
fore they put in their penny, the -cus- 
tomers don’t know if it’s the first war, the 
second war or the third to come that 
they're going to see.” Sometimes, an im- 
partial observer might add, the customer 
can't be too sure which he has seen even 
after the reel has ended. This is not 
altogether the fault of the exhibitor, 
Mutoscope machines, reels and scenarios 
are among the very most durable goods 
ever put out, but the picture cards in- 
evitably become a bit frayed and cracked 
after being spun a hundred times a week 
for thirty or forty years. 

International Mutoscope stopped man- 
ufacturing new reels and reconditioning 
old ones in 1941, and for the duration 
devoted its six-story factory to turning 
out radar units for Grumman Aircraft, 
elevator quadrants for M-91 tank guns, 
and its own Photomatic, an automatic 
photographing machine which was 
adapted to producing identification 
badges in war plants. Mutoscope bought 
out Photomaton in 1933 and has since 
ruled the coin-operated self-portraiture 
field alone. Its Voice-O-Graph, intro- 
duced before the war, is likewise the only 
gimmick around into which you can in- 


FREE to 
AMBITIOUS 
MEN and 


Send today for this FREE book, “‘Account- 
ancy, the Profession That Pays.” 


A full explanation of what you must know 
to be an accountant, opportunities in this well- 
paying, fascinating field, and how you can, in 
your spare time, prepare yourself for a better 
job and more money. A preliminary knowledge 
of bookkeeping is unnecessary. We train you 
from the ground up, or start with what you 
already know, according to your individual 
needs, 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you can 
acquire at home, a thorough understanding of 
Higher Accountancy, master its fundamental 
principles, become expert in the practical ap- 
plication of these principles. Your training will 
be under the direct supervision of a staff of 
Certified Public Accountants, and members of 
the American Institute of Accountants. 

Get all the facts NOW. Our book, ““Account- 
ancy, the Profession That Pays” is FREE. 
Write for it today. G. I. APPROVED. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 
417 S. Dearborn St. Dept. H-452, Chicago 5, Ill. 


Secrets 


-.. THE FORBIDDEN 
KNOWLEDGE OF TIBET 


What strange secrets of nature are 
locked within the mountain fast- 
ness of Tibet? What control over 
the forces of the Universe do these 
cloistered sages exercise? For cen- 
turies the world has sought to know 
the source of their power—to learn 
their mastery of life, and their faculty 
for overcoming problems with which 
the masses of mankind still 
struggle. Have they sel- 
fishly deprived humanity 
of these rare teachings? 


WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK 


Like the streams that 
trickle from the Him- 
alayan heights to the 
plateaus below, the 
greattruths of these 
brotherhoods have 
descended through the 
ages. One of the preserv- } 
ers of the wisdom ofthe 4 
Orientis the Rosicrucian 
Brotherhood (not a re- 
ligious organization). They 
invite you to write today for 
their FREE Sealed Book, 
withits amazing revela- 
tions about these mys- 
teries of life. Address: 
Scribe N.V.S. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
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San Jose, Calif. 
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For Personal 
SUCCESS . 


STUDY 


Study at Home in Spare Time 


Whatever your status is at the moment, Legal 
Training will help you assume a more impor- 
tant position in life, create opportunities that 
lead to larger earnings. For more than 38 years, 
ambitious men and women of all ages and occu- 
pations have been benefitting through the 
specialized instruction offered by The American 
Extension School of Law. 


Over 108,000 Students Enrolled 


Why not find out now how simple it is to follow 
the A. E. S. L. lessons and guidance—how the 
expert instruction takes you step-by-step to the 
LL.B. Degree. Our free book, "Law and Execu- 
tive Guidance,” tells all about the course— 
how you may enroll, how you may profit by Law 
and explains our easy payment plan. 


Write for FREE Book Today! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


Dept. 78-F, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 
Can a Man MY Age 
Become A 


Hotel Executive 


Even Though He Has No 
Previous Hotel Experience? 


Would you like to step into a well-paid position as 
Hotel or Club Manager, Purchasing Agent, Social 
Director, Restaurant or Inn Manager, Assistant 
Manager? Would you like to be able to look for- 
ward happily to the future? The success of Lewis 
graduates trom 18 to 50 PROVES you can— 
though you never had a minute’s experience in 
hotel work, 

Secomes Hotel Steward Although 
He Knew Nothing About Hotel 

Business 


the 
ant to the Manager of a famous coun- 
try club. Now Steward of this 350-room 
hotel. e en here eleven months 
and have had three raises in salary,’’ 
writes C, P. Hearne. 


Step Into a Well-Paid Hotel Position 
FREE Book Gives Fascinating Facts 


Our FREE Book, “Your Big Opportunity,” ex- 
plains how you can qualify for a well-paid position 
at home, in leisure time; tells how you are 
registered FREE of extra cost in the Lewis Na- 
tional Placement Service; shows how you can be 
a Lewis Certified Employee—certified to ‘‘make 
eats when placed in a position. Mail the coupon 


= Lewis Hotel Training School 
f Room LM-6924, Washington 7, D. C. 
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sert 35¢ and withdraw a plastic record 
of your singing or speaking voice in a 
matter of a minute. ‘ 

The company produces two other novel 
machines which are going strong. The 
Atomic Bomber, devised by William Rab- 
kin to “give the public an outlet for their 
‘Atomic Thinking,’ ” allows the customer 
to focus a cross-hair sight against a mov- 
ing panorama, and when he hits the tar- 
get, to “witness a galaxy of flashing action 
such as has never been seen before in 
coin machines.” Mutoscope’s Victory De 
Luxe Lite-Up Top Card Vendor disperses 
a line of 1¢, 2¢ and 2-for-5¢ cards put 
out by the firm in 35 different Original 
Series, all Defying Description. In num- 
ber and diversity—there are 1,248 dif- 
ferent cards in all—they do indeed resist 
ready summarizing, but it seems signifi- 
cant that one series incorporates the prin- 
ciple on which the company was founded. 
The collection called Keyhole Frolics, 
the firm’s literature states, “Satisfies the 
natural curiosity about what goes on be- 
hind closed doors, as viewed through the 
keyhole.” ; 

The peeping principle was behind an- 
other machine of Rabkin’s invention 
which enjoyed a wide circulation before 
it was declared illegal to operate in 
several states, and illegal to manufacture 
or possess in New York. He got the in- 
spiration for it back around 1910 when 
he was an errand boy for a printing con- 
cern on Centre Street. 

“They were excavating the foundation 
for the Municipal Building back then,” 
he says, “and I used to be impressed and 
awed by the tremendous machines they 
used. Every time I went by, I noticed 
the people looking through cracks in the 
fence. When I got into manufacturing 
novelty machines, I figured people would 
like to try their hands at excavating on 
a small scale. In 1928, I introduced a 
machine with a little crane and steam- 
shovel that the customer could operate. 
It started out as a penny machine, with 
sand and shells in it, but we found the 
kids would put the sand in their mouths, 
so we began putting in small candy, pea- 
nuts and toys for them to try for with the 
shovel. Some of the more imaginative 


. businessmen began charging five or ten 


cents and putting in real prizes like 
lighters and watches. Some put in prizes 
that were too large and difficult to get 
out. That was when the authorities 
stepped in.” 

Although the penny peep-show today 
accounts for only ten per cent of Inter- 
national Mutoscope’s business, William 
Rabkin regards it affectionately and 
would not think of letting its public 
down. Ata convention of coin-machine 
operators in Chicago early this year, he 
found interest running high as to when 
new mutoscope machines and reels would 
be available. He began production of 
reels for May, 1947, delivery with orders 
for more than 5,000 on hand, at $30 each. 

“I’m just buying now a lot of Mack 
Sennett comedies,” Rabkin says. “Be- 
cause they are old, they have a lot of 
slapstick, which is essential in the hand- 
cranked movie. Of course, they may not 
be marketed under the name of Mack 
Sennett. It might make them seem 
dated.” —THE END 


COMPLETE $4. 


PAY ONLY $1 AMO. 
A KEY TO UNDERSTANDING 
PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 


Avudels Handy Book of Practical Electricity for 
Maintenance Engineers, Electricians and All 
Electrical Workers-1440 Pages, 2600 IIlustra- 
tions. A quick, simplified, ready reference 
book, giving complete instruction and practi- 
cal information on the rules and laws of elec- 
tricity—maintenance of electrical machinery— 
A.C. and D.C. motors—armature winding and 
repair—wiring dla gram hobs lighting—power 
wiring—cable splicing—meters—batteries—trans- 
formers—elevators—electric cranes—railways— 
bells—sign flashers—telephone—ignition—radio 
Pore ples sretiasratice—dly conditioning —oil 

urners—air compressors—welding and many 
modern applications explained so you can 
understand, All Indexed for ready reference. 
Step up your own skill with the facts and figures of 
your trade. Audels Mechanics Guides contain Prac- 
tical Inside Trade Information in a handy form. 
Fullyllustrated and Easy to Understand. Highly 
Endorsed, Check the book you want for 7 days’ 
Free Examination, 

Send No Money. Nothing to pay postman, 
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MAIL ORDER 


AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W.23 St., NEW york 
Please send me postpald for FREE EXAMINATION books 
marked (x) below. If | decide to keep them | agree to 
mali $1 in 7 Days on each book ordered and further 
mall$1 ma onenly oe each book untill have paid price. 
Otherwise, | return them, 
HANDY BOOK OF ELECTRICITY, 1440 Pages $4. 
AUTOMOBILE GUIDE, 1700 Pages .... . 4. 
REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning, 1280 Pgs. 
OIL BURNER GUIDE, 384 os ng oe peace 
POWER PLANT ENGINEERS Guide, 1500 Pages. 
PUMPS, Hydraulics & Air Compressors, 1658 Pgs. 
WELDERS GUIDE, 400 Pages... .. 
BLUE PRINT READING, 416 Pages... | ; 
SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book, 388 Pgs. 
SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS, 1100 Pgs. 
AIRCRAFT WORKER, 240 rapes Pian chvel aie 
MATHEMATICS & CALCULATIONS, 700 Pgs. . 
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DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL, 400 Pages. ; ; 
MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book, 1280 Pages 
SHIPFITTERS Handy Book, 272 Pages . . . 
MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE, 160 Pages 
MECHANICAL DRAWING & DESIGN, 480 Pgs. 
MILLWRIGHTS & Mechanics Guide, 1200 Pgs. 
CARPENTERS & Builders Guides (4 vols.). . 
PLUMBERS & Steamfitters Guides (4 vols.) . 
MASONS & Builders Guides (4 vols.) .... 
MASTER PAINTER & DECORATOR, 320 Pgs. 
GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES ¢4 vols.) 
ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete. . . 1 

Answers on Practical ENGINEERING .. . . 
ENGINEERS & FIREMANS EXAMINATIONS . 
ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS, 250 Pages . 
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Imagine a casting rod with a tip weighing 
only 334 ounces. Then imagine the sportier, 
livelier action that follows when you tie into 
fightin’ fish. You get all the extra thrill of a 
light-action bamboo rod. Yet, the South Bender 
is tough and durable. There isn’t a fresh-water 
game fish that can break the new metal ‘alloy 
tip. And there isn’t another metal alloy rod 


that will give you easier, sportier 
fishing. Length 4 feet, 11 inches. $1500 


NEW LOCKING DEVICE 
Nut locks tip in handle, 
slotted ferrule posi- 
tively aligns guides 
and rigidly locks reel in position. Tip cannot 
“freeze” in handle—easily disassembled. 


No. 1000 
ANTI-BACK-LASH REEL 
A Dependable Performer 
Precision-built for finer fishing — 
$15.00. Others $5.60, $8.50, 
$9.50 and $11. Perfectoreno 

reels $10, $11 and $13.50. 


BLACK-ORENO LINE 
The Line You Can Trust 
World-famed casting line braided 
of Nylon. Smooth finish, long- 
lasting quality. Prices $1.35 to 

$2.50 per 50 yard spool. 


No. 952 DIVE-ORENO 
Goes Down and Gets 'Em! 


Deep travelling, fast-action bait. 
Flashy head plate. 4 finishes. Wr. 
1/2 oz. $1.25. Also 5/8 oz. size, 


FREE BOOK ON FISHING. Every fisherman needs 
a copy. Shows South Bend and Oreno tackle items. 
Casting instructions. Color pictures of fishes. Stories 
by famous writers. Write today for new ‘Fishing — 
What Tackle and When.’ FREE! 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
864 HIGH ST., SOUTH BEND 23, INDIANA 


SOUTHBEND 


A Name James Lsfing 
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HORSESHOES IS THEIR HOBBY... 


... IT’S FUN TO DRESS WELL, TOO 


...and here’s the pitch on clothing sources 
when good appearance is at stake 


Turn to pages 100-103 in this issue of Trur, The Man’s Magazine. Read about the 
outfits Bill Hobby and son are wearing, expertly chosen for private relaxation and 
public, presentability. You'll learn from them how to assemble separate items of 
clothing into a pleasing whole. Glance over the sketches for additional choices of 
things you'll want to wear. Then look up the store nearest you in the list below. 
The products shown in Trur’s style pages are on sale at these stores and other fine 
stores throughout the country. 


Atlanta, Ga. Louisville, Ky. 
George Muse Clothing Co., Ine. Levy Brothers 
Parks Chambers Martins 
A. L. Zachry Co. Rodes-Rapier Co. 
Baltimore, Md. Memphis, Tenn. 
The Hub Hy. Halle and Brothers (Oak Hall) 
Hutzler Brothers Phil A. Halle, Ine, 
Warner and Co, Julius Lewis, Inc. 
Birmingham, Ala. Miami, Fla. 
J. Blach & Sons, Inc. Bishop's 
Porter Clothing Co. Burdine’s, Inc. 
Loveman, Joseph and Loeb Nashville, Tenn. 
Boston, Mass. Jos, Frank Sons 
Wm, Filene’s Sons Co. Joe Morse Co. 
Jordan-Marsh Co. Pettaway Reeves 
Kennedy's New Haven, Conn. 
Charleston, W. Va. J, Johnson & Sons, Inc. 
Frankenberger and Co., Inc. J. Press, Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. White, Ine. 
J. B. Ivey and Co., Inc. New Orleans, La. 


Ed, Mellon Co., Inc. 


Godchaux’s 
Tate Brown Co., Inc. Dd. 


. H, Holmes Co., Ltd. 


Chicago, Il. Steven's, Inc. 
Capper and Capper, Ltd. New York, N. Y. ~ 
Carson, Pirie Scott and Co., Inc. Lord and Taylor 
Marshall Field and Co., Inc. Saks Fifth Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio F. R. Tripler Co., Ine. 
Burkharat’s Omaha, Neb. 
Dunlap’s Browning King Co. 
H. & 8S. Pogue Co. Nebraska Clothing Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio Philadelphia, Pa. 
B. R. Baker Cleveland Co., Ine. Jacob Reed's Sons 
The Halle Brothers Co. N. Snellenburg and Co. 
Dallas, Texas John Wanamaker 
Dreyfuss and Son, Inc. Phoenix, Ariz. 
Neiman-Marcus Co. Vie Hanny Co. 
James K. Wilson Co. McDougall & Cassou Clothing Co. 
Dayton, Ohio Pittsburgh, Pa. 
he Metropolitan Clothing Co. Hughes and Hatcher Co., Inc. 
Detroit, Mich. Kaufmann’s Dept. Store 
The J. L, Hudson Co., Inc. Richmond, Va. 
Kilgore and Hurd, Ine. Berry-Burk and Co., Ine. 
Harry Suffrin, Inc. Greentree’s 
Houston, Texas Thalhimer Brothers. Inc. 
Battelstein’s, Inc. San Antonio, Texas 
Rolle-Jewett and Beck Frank Brothers 
Sakowitz Brothers, Inc. Hutchins Brothers 
Indianapolis, Ind. Joske's 
L. 8. Ayres and Co. Savannah, Ga. 
Wm, H. Block Co. Harris The Hub 
L. Strauss and Co., Inc. The Jones Co. 
Morris Levy Store For Men 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, M 
The Palace Clothing Co Bord's 0. 
othsch and Sons 
¥ Famous Barr Co, 
NYOoLegBrstiiers Stix Baer and Fuller Co., Inc. 
Little Rock, Ark. Tulsa, Okla. 
We at ee Clarke's 
M. M. Cohn Co. ~ 
Pfeifer Brothers, Inc. eS CIDADE Oe 
Los Angeles, Calif. Washington, D. C. 
Bullock's The Hecht Co. 
Desmond's Lewis & Thos. Saltz, Inc. 
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“That's the perfect end to a perfect day!” 


Every day more sensible folks are switching to this 
agreeably gentle whiskey, Calvert. It’s such an amiable blend... 
wisely light... pleasantly palatable in highball, 
cocktail, or neat. We predict you'll be 


delighted discovering for yourself why 


Clear Heads Choose Calvert 


Calvert 


BLENDED WHISKIES 


Reserve oR Special 


Calvert Distillers Corp., N.Y. C. 86.8 Proof. “Reserve” — 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. “Special” — 72% % Grain Neutral Spirits 
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Behold a Masterpiece is born 
With Havor like a Sunny Morn! 
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RESERVE 
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CREATED FOR YOU —THAT SUNNY MORNING FLAVOR 


It’s an art—That Schenley Reserve knack of pleasing 


so many millions of Americans. And it’s due to the extra, 
the plus of Sunny Morning flavor that Schenley Reserve 


possesses. Try it—see what we mean-~in your very next drink. 
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RESERVE 


RARE BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. COPR. 1947, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y. C. 


